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Of the principal works of Pope, the Essay on Man 
has been edited in a masterly way for the use of 
schools by Mr. Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln 
College; the Satires ajid Epistles also, with their 
Prologue and Epilogue, have been treated, not 
quite so exhaustively, by the same hand. The 
Rape of the Lock is included among the Longer 
English Poems so usefully and carefully edited by 
Mr. Hales. Among the remaining works, the most 
important, viz. the Essay on Criticism^ the Moral 
Essays, and the Dunctad, are contained in the 
present volume. Nothing but the translations and 
imitations of the second rank, with the Pastorals^ 
iVindsor Forest, the Messiah, the Temple of Fame, 
and the short occasional poems, remains, which has 
not been edited for school use. 

Let me say at once, that having constantly had 
before me the prospect of this book being in the 
hands of young persons of both sexes, I have sup- 
pressed without mercy all passages, lines, and words, 
the reading of which would clearly not tend to their 
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edification. I may be taxed with * Bowdlerizing' 
Pope ; and I freely admit that in what I have 
thought myself compelled to exclude there may be 
found not .a few striking images and vigorous ex- 
pressions. If I were preparing a cabinet edition — ^an 
edition for the reading world in general — I should, if 
I undertook it at all, mak« it a point of conscience to 
reproduce the text with exact fidelity. But the duty 
of an editor who is preparing a classic work to be 
used in schools is, I conceive, far different However, 
the amount of alteration thus introduced into the text 
is, after all, extremely slight ; and the reader may be 
confident that he has the genuine text of Pope 
before him, except so far as a consideration of school 
requirements rendered excision necessary. 



Essay on Criticism. 

The ultimate impulse which acted on Pope in 
projecting and composing this remarkable poem may 
be traced to his youthful study, and intense, passionate, 
admiration, of the classic poets. The music of their 
verse, the grace of their phrase, and the elevation of 
their thoughts, made deep impressions on that strongly 
receptive intelligence ; he felt that they were still not 
half so well known by his countrymen as they 
deserved to be ; that their comparative obedience to 
rules arose out of a real freedom of the spirit, and 
a keen perception of the beautiful, with which the 
English license was incompatible ; and he has left a 
tribute which is itself imperishable to these * immortal 
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heirs of universal praise/ in the passage commencing 
at 1. i8i of this poem, 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that his admiration was 
all spontaneous, and stood in no relation to the 
general state of culture and tendency of criticism in 
Europe. Both in Italy and in France the tide had 
been running strongly for several generations against 
the Middle Ages and all their works ; Christian 
antiquity was deemed Gothic and rude; and the 
literary class, clergy and laity alike, fixed its gaze on 
the art and poetry of the pagan world. Boileau 
in France was the eloquent exponent of this feeling ; 
he cared not for Dante, but he bowed to Horace — 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 

His Art Poetique^ the leading principle of which is, 
that critical good sense is the most important of 
poetical qualities, was doubtless well known to Pope. 
The controversy in which he had been engaged 
with Perrault, and which had spread to England — Sir 
William Temple, Dryden, and Swift, taking up the 
one side, and Wootton, Bentley, and a number of 
obscure persons, the other — respecting the compara- 
tive merits of ancient and modem learning, must 
have excited a keen interest in the young poet. 
Dryden himself had written with great force on ques- 
tions of literary and dramatic criticism ; particularly 
in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, in which he had 
critically compared the ancient with the modem stage, 
and the French drama with the English. The work 
of Bossu, Reflections on Epic Poetry^ had been read 
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with attention beyond the -limits of France, and our 
own Rymer had published in 1694 a translation of 
Rapin's Reflections on the Poetics of Aristotle, John 
Dennis about the same time, in The Impartial 
CritiCj analysed with considerable skill the grounds 
of Waller's pottic reputation, and compared the 
exigencies of the Greek and English theatres. Nor 
were metrical precedents wanting to Pope. In imi- 
tation of Boileau, Lord Roscommon had written an 
Essay on Translated Verse (1680), to which we 
shall see that Pope in the present poem was under 
considerable obligations, and Sheffield (Earl of Mul- 
grave and Duke of Buckingham) had written an 
Essay on Satire and an Essay on Poetry^ both in 
the heroic couplet ; a line from the latter is quoted in 
the Essay on Criticism, Lastly, when we consider 
Pope's extreme sensitiveness— how truly he said of 
himself, * touch me, and no minister so sore ' ^ — it 
may seem probable that the circumstance of Dennis 
having spoken unfavourably of his Pastorals in clubs 
and coffee-houses, was some inducement to him to 
write a poem which should include a severe casti- 
gation of English critics in general, and John Dennis 
in particular. 

Dr. Johnson speaks of the Essay on Criticism 
as *a work which displays such extent of compre- 
hension, such nicety of distinction, such acquaintance 
with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient 
and modem learning, as are not often attained by the 
maturest and longest experience.' Addison noticed 

"^Imitations 0/ Horace, 
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the poem in the Spectator (No. 253) a few months 
after its publication, and declared it to be * a master- 
piece in its kind.' ^The general opinion of critics and 
men of sense, in accordance with these earlier testi- 
monies, has always rated the Essay very highly. 
But the latest editor of Pope, Mr. Elwin (to whom 
every acknowledgment is due for having first given to 
the world a large number of Pope's letters, and edited 
the whole collection with care and perspicuity), has 
formed a very different opinion of its merits. In his 
eyes it is a mere cento of shallow aphorisms and 
borrowed precepts, derived by Pope from earlier 
writers on criticism, both ancient and modem, and 
strung together without much force, grace, or dex- 
terity. In the enjoyment of this opinion we should 
prefer to leave him undisturbed, did he not import 
into his remarks an element of bitter hostility to the 
memory of Pope, which takes form in a great variety 
of injurious statements and damaging inferences, 
tending, not merely to the depreciation of the poet's 
genius, but to the aspersion of his character. Being 
persuaded that these statements and inferences are 
to a large extent unfounded or exaggerated, we 
propose, in justice to a great name and a trans- 
cendent genius, to examine them in some detail 

Mr. Elwin begins at the beginning, and attempts 
to fasten a charge of mendacity on Pope in connexion 
with the date (* written in 1709') on the half-title, 
because he had represented to friends that he had 
written the Essay in 1707, whereas, according to this 
his published avowal, he had really written it in 1709, 
and very likely did not write it till 171 1, the year in 
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which it was published. It * represents/ he says, * the 
capacity of Pope at 23.' 

Pope told Richardson the painter that the Essay 
on Criticism * was indeed written 17 07,, though said 
1709 by mistake.' He said to Spence {Anecdotes, 
p. 20), *I showed Walsh my Essay on Criticism 
in 1 706. He died the year after.' Walsh died in 1 708 ; 
hence Mr. Elwin himself admits that in this passage 
we ought to read 1707 for 1706. In another place 
(p. 16) Spence represents him as saying * My Essay 
on Criticism was written in 1709, and published in 
171 1.* Here is a discrepancy; how is it to be ex- 
plained? Mr. Elwin's explanation is simple; it is 
that Pope lied when he said that the poem was 
written in 1707, and even was not truthful when he 
said that it was written in 1709; since he doubtless 
continued to improve and polish it till it was pub- 
lished, that is, till 1 71 1. But let us see whether there 
is not another solution of the difficulty. In the first 
place, it is possible that Spence himself made a 
blunder, and has not accurately reported what Pope 
3aid to him on the second occasion. But, supposing 
him to have reported accurately, it is not very difficult 
to believe that different stages of the elaboration of 
the poem are indicated by the different dates. The 
poem, as we have it, may have been written in 1709 ; 
it certainly could not have been finished before the 
middle of 1708, because Walsh died in May of that 
year, and the concluding lines speak of him as dead. 
The time of his death must have been known to all 
Pope's friends, or most of them ; is it likely then that 
he would — out of mere vanity, as Mr. Elwin thinks — 
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have falsely told various persons that the poem was 
written in 1707, when the lie might so easily have 
been refuted out of the poem itself? Pope — resem- 
bling in this many other writers — not only kept his 
works a long time by him after they were written, but 
altered, re -touched, and transformed them in various 
ways, so long as they remained in MS. Addison 
wrote the greater part of Cato in Italy about 1706, 
but finished it in 17 13. Scott wrote the first portion 
of Waverley about 1805, but finished the work and 
published it in 1814. Might not either of these 
writers have truly named either the earUer or the 
later date, according as the original draft, or the 
finished work, were uppermost in his thoughts, as the 
date of composition ? Why then should not the same 
charity of interpretation be extended to Pope ? Might 
he not have projected the poem in 1707, and written 
a good part of it then, and shown that part to Walsh, 
but added passages subsequently (among others the 
lines on Walsh himself), put the whole into shape, 
and finally printed^ it in 1709? But, says Mr. 
Elwin, * Pope forgot the confession in the poem, 
ver. 735-740, that in consequence of having " lost his 
guide " by the death of Walsh, he was afraid to at- 
tempt ambitious themes, and selected the Essay on 
Criticism as a topic suited to " low numbers." ' He 
here * admits that he did not form the design till after 
the death of his friend in March 1708/ This is far 

^ Pope asserts that the Essay was printed in 1709, in a note to 
Letter VI. of the Walsh correspondence, in what he calls ' the first 
genuine quarto edition ' of his Letters, published in 1737. 
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too hasty a conclusion. Pope, when he spoke of * low 
numbers ' and * short excursions,' could hardly have 
been thinking of the Essay on Criticism^ which is 
not a short excursion, and is in the heroic couplet, 
the loftiest and most dignified of English metres. 
He apparently had in view such poems as his Epistle 
to Cromwell^ or his Imitations of English Poets^ 
and many other pieces of which we do not know the 
exact date, which are both short, and in low — that is, 
less dignified metres. Upon some of these he seems 
to have been engaged in 1709, when he finished the 
Essay on Criticism -y and the lines quoted by Mr. 
Elwin may mean, that since the death of Walsh he no 
longer attempted such high themes as the Essay on 
Criticism^ the first draft of which he had shown to 
and discussed with his friend, but had sunk to a lower 
style of work. 

*The poem,' says Mr. Elwin, 'represents the 
capacity of Pope at 23 ; ' he means, that it does not 
represent his capacity at 19, which was his age in 
1707. There seems no good reason for supposing 
that the Essay represents Pope's capacity at 23 in 
any other sense than that in which Waverley^ which 
was partly written many years earlier, represents 
Scott's capacity in 1814. Since the first draft was 
written, in 1707, doubtless the poem had been greatly 
improved ; but Mr. Elwin shows no sufficient cause 
for rejecting Pope's assertion, that the substance of 
the Essay y as finally published in 171 1, had been 
really written four years before. 

The next point on which Mr. Elwin thinks fit to 
assail Pope's memory, is his behaviour to Dennis. 
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These are petty matters; but it seems desirable to 
examine Mr. Elwin's charges in detail, in the case of 
some one poem, after which, we think, the reader 
will be disposed to distrust in other cases the im- 
favourable imputations in which he so liberally deals, 
unless they be otherwise confirmed. 

Let it be granted at the outset, that no one, how- 
ever high a value he set on the genius of Pope, would 
be so rash as to deny, that his acts were often in- 
consistent, or passionate, or vindictive. Nor would 
any one venture to assert that he was eminently vera- 
cious and straightforward. Distinct untruths may be 
proved against him, and his love of mystification, 
and of coming at results by odd circuitous ways, is 
notorious. It must also be considered, that when a 
poet is taxed with having satirized some individual in 
one of his poems, though under a fictitious name, two 
reflections may occiu: to him. One is, that his ac- 
cuser has no right to bring the charge ; since, if he 
had designed an injurious attack, he might either 
have introduced the name, or have given the initial 
and final letters, or, by noticing a variety of* inseparable 
accidents ' of the individual, have rendered identifi- 
cation certain. The other is, that the satire, though 
suggested, wholly or chiefly, by one person, is yet 
applicable to many persons, and that the fictitious 
name points to, and, so to speak, prescribes such 
wider application. And the poet will hence, perhaps, 
conclude himself justified in using some degree of 
mystification, ludification — almost prevarication — in 
repelling a charge which he thinks ought not to be 
brought The dififtculty of such positions, as a matter 
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of casuistry, is well known ; nor is any one general 
principle competent to dispose of them. 

With these preliminary remarks let us come to the 
case of Dennis. John Dennis was a professional 
critic at the time when Pope's Pastorals were pub- 
lished, in 1709. He seems to have criticized them 
unfavourably, probably in conversation. For it must 
be, as Mr. Elwin rightly gathers, to some such hostile 
criticism that Pope referred, when he wrote, many 
years later — 

Soft were my numbers ; who could take offence 
While pure description held the place of sense? 
Like gentle Fanny's was my flow'ry theme, 
A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret, 
I never answered, — I was not in debt. 

Prol. to the Satires, 1. 147. 

That this was the provocation which led to Pope's 
attacking Dennis in the Essay on Criticism is ex- 
ceedingly probable ; we are not at all concerned to 
deny it. Of his thin-skinned sensitiveness we have 
already spoken. He defended himself from attack 
with the weapons which nature gave him : * dente 
lupus, comu taurus petit.' A feeble and sickly body 
prevented him from fighting bis own battles in any of 
the ways then usual ; but he could avenge himself by 
his pen, and he did so. Dennis therefore (who had 
published not long before a bad tragedy called 
Appius and Virginia) is, we can hardly doubt, in- 
tended in the Appius of the following passage : — 
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'Twere well might critics still this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 
And stares tremendous with a threat'ning eye. 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 

Essay, 1. 584. 

The picture in these lines of Dennis's habitual looh 
and gesture is said to have been ludicrously exact. 
Nevertheless, the adoption of a pseudonym, Pope 
might urge, deprives any one of the right to say, 
' This is meant for Dennis.' In another passage 
(1. 270), where the initial and final letters of the name 
are given, so that there was no room for doubting 
who was meant, Dennis is mentioned rather favour- 
ably : — 

Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they say, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 
Discoursed in terms as just, with looks as sage, 
As e'er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage. 

But the old critic took the description of the * tre- 
mendous ' Appius to himself, and forthwith wrote a 
pamphlet entitled ReflectionSy Critical and Satirical, 
upon a late Rhapsody called an * Essay on Criti- 
cism-,' hitting about him, of course, as hard as he 
knew how. No one could blame him for doing so, 
since he had received provocation; and few would 
think it worth while to disinter his invectives from the 
oblivion which covers them, except such as had some 
special motive for maligning Pope. Mr. Elwin ap- 
proves and adopts Dennis's passionate sallies. * I 
am attacked in a clandestine manner,' cries Dennis. 
Yes, chimes in Mr. Elwin, the attack 7vas clandestine, 
' because the Essay was anonymous, and his assailant 
was concealed' Mr. Elwin is not sufficiently calm, 
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when Pope is in the case, to weigh particular words, 
and estimate their exact force ; otherwise he would 
have seen that neither of these circumstances was 
enough to render the attack 'clandestine.' Thafc 
which is done claMy clandestinely, is opposed to that 
which is done/tf/iJ»i, or openly. But the attack, if it 
was an attack, was published to all the world ; any- 
one who chose to buy the book might know of it. It 
would have been a clandestine attack had Pope 
left copies of verses reflecting upon Dennis with the 
latter's friends, at the same time enjoining secrecy upon 
them. A clandestine attack is one that is concealed 
•from its object. The mere circumstance that the 
assailant is at the moment unknown, does not make 
the attack itself clandestine. Paris, when bombarded 
by the Germans from the plateau of Meudon, was not 
the object of a clandestine attack because the mortars 
which fired the shells were invisible ! 

Some remarks which follow in Mr. Elwin's Intro- 
duction hardly require a serious answer. Pope, be- 
cause he declared to Caryll that he meant not to 
insult Dennis personally, and did not think he had 
done so, is said to make ' a hasty and ignominious 
retreat' We have not space to demolish the edifice 
of imfriendly deduction which Mr. Elwin builds upon 
a line written by Pope many years afterwards with 
reference to Dennis's pamphlet^ With singular con- 
fidence he proceeds to censure Dr. Johnson for his 
* preposterous opinion ' in favour of the Essay, and to 
ascribe Joseph Warton's praise of its critical grasp to 
his * relish for platitudes.' Such expressions, used of 

1 I never answered, — T was not in debt. Prol. to Sat, 
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men who, relatively to common critics, were intel- 
lectual giants, furnish their own comment. Mr. 
Elwin thinks the subject matter of the Essay common- 
place, and the treatment not remarkabje. * A slight 
acquaintance with books and men is sufficient to teach 
us that people are partial to their own judgment, that 
some authors are not qualified to be poets, wits, or 
critics, and that critics should not launch beyond 
their depth.' This may be all that Mr. Elwin can 
see in the Essay ^ but why should he suppose that the 
eminent men who saw much more in it were inferior 
in judgment to himself? Even if this were the sum, 
baldly stated, of what is found in the poem, Mr. 
Elwin, if he had understood his author better, might 
have bethought himself that — 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 

It may be granted that the thoughts in the Essay are 
seldom new ; how could they be on a theme so 
hackneyed ? — but it is certain that many of them were 
* ne'er so well expressed/ On a subsequent page we 
are told that, * The phraseology is frequently mean and 
slovenly, the construction inverted and ungrammatical, 
the ellipses harsh, the expletives feeble, the metres 
inharmonious, the rhymes imperfect. Striving to be 
poetical. Pope fell below bald and slip-shod prose.* 
Again, — * Where the plain portions of the poem are 
not positively bad, they are seldom of any peculiar 
excellence.' To all this we have only to reply, that 
since the poem has been universally admired by 
Pope's countrymen during more than a century and 
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half, and is at this day as much admired as ever, Mr. 
Elwin's invectives should be directed rather against 
the fatuity of the English mind than against the short- 
comings of the poet. 

A great deal of verbal criticism follows which we 
shall dismiss very briefly. * Sense ' is used as a rhyme, 
it seems, ten times, which * appears almost incredible'; 
— for our part, considering that the poem is 744 lines 
long, and that the intellectual faculty which Pope 
called 'sense* is to a large- extent the subject of it, 
we find nothing incredible in the fact mentioned. 
But * wit' is used as a rhyme twelve times. Too often 
certainly \ here, we admit, is a slight blemish. But 
*wit' is used at random, and in all kinds of senses ; it 
means a witty man, a learned man, the intellect, judg- 
ment, and the antithesis to judgment. This, if true, 
would be a serious fault ; but we shall show that Mr. 
Elwin is either censuring the English language, or that 
he misunderstands Pope and misrepresents him. That 
the same word represents a witty person and a faculty 
of the mind, if an imperfection, is an imperfection with 
which the English language, not Pope, is chargeable. 
He found the ambiguous use of the word firmly 
established, and is not blameable for having so em- 
ployed it. Again, that a further ambiguity besets the 
word, that it means intelligence generally, and 
specially that form of intelligence which rapidly 
combines separate ideas in virtue of some not obvious 
resemblance, this also is true ; but the ambiguity was 
sanctioned by the universal usage of the educated 
class of that day ; it is again the English language, 
not Pope, which is to blame. But that Pope used 
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' wit ' in the sense of ' judgment ' distinctively, is not 
true. The charge is founded on the following 
lines : — 

Some to whom heaven in wit has been profuse, 
Want as much more to turn it to its use. 

Essay, 1. 80. 

It is alleged that in the second line wit means * judg- 
ment' But that this is not the case may easily be 
proved by reading the word * judgment ' after * much 
more,' the effect of which will be to make nonsense of 
the whole passage. The double use of wit is not 
entirely defensible ; but it is certain that in both lines 
it nearly corresponds to * intellectual power ' generally. 
With a difference, however ; for in the first line that 
branch of intellectual power is more particularly 
intended which we usually call wit] in the second, 
that branch which we ca^ judgment. It is evident 
therefore that Pope does not really confound wit 
with judgment, as alleged by Mr. Elwin. 

Johnson, Addison, Warton, and Hazlitt, all warm 
admirers of the Essay ^ are against Mr. Elwin ; but he 
congratulates himself on having found an ally in Mr. 
De Quincey. That De Quincey, though a man of 
ability, was unfit for the task of criticizing Pope, a 
single illustration, borrowed from Mr. Elwin, will 
suffice to prove. Referring to the well-known lines 
at the end of Pope's satirical character of Addison, — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? 

De Quincey says that the whole antithesis falls to 
the ground, because our reason for laughing was, that 

a 2 
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we found the strange mixture of qualities previously 
described in a man of genius^ and that our reason for 
weeping is, that the subject of the same qualities is a 
man of genius ; which is a kind of tautology. De 
Quincey must have beclouded his brain with opium 
when he wrote thus, and Mr. Elwin, without that 
excuse, adopts and defends the misrepresentation. 
We are asked to laugh at the sight of a man of genius 
subject to these little inconsistencies and aberrations; 
but we are invited to change our laughter into mourn- 
ing, when we reflect that the subject of this strange 
assemblage of qualities is a man of virtue (not genius) ; 
that it is Atticus — Addison — whose character, noble 
and elevated though all the world knew it to be, was yet 
not exempt from these pitiable imperfections. In this 
way, we imagine, nine out of ten readers instinctively 
understand the lines, though they may not bring out 
the reasoning which pervades them into clear con- 
sciousness. 

Another charge brought against Pope by Mr. Elwin 
is, that he ungratefully attacked and libelled his old 
friend and patron, Wycherley, in the following 
passage : — 

What crowds of these, impenitently bold, 
In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 
Still run on poets in a raging vein, 
Ev'n to the dregs and squeezing of the brain, 
Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 
And rh3mie with all the rage of impotence ! 
Such shameless bards we have ; — 

Essay, I. 604. 

Warton says, ' It has been suggested that the lines 
refer to Wycherley ; ' Bowles, — dreadless of the casti- 
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gation that he was one day to receive from Byron,* — 
decides that * at that period ' they could not suit any 
one else. Mr. Elwin boldly assumes that the lines 
refer tu Wycherley without a shadow of doubt. * The 
application,' he says, * was too obvious for Pope to 
have ventured on the lines unless he had designed to 
expose his former ally.* Now it seems to us, that the 
assumption of an intended application of these lines 
to Wycherley is utterly gratuitous and unreasonable. 
A single word, it is hardly too much to say, demolishes 
the theory. These poets who rhyme on to the last 
have been before described as * the dull : ' — 

'Tis best semetimes your censure to restrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. 

But Wycherley's bitterest enemy would never have 
called him dull ; his audacious style, though full of 
faults, certainly had not that of dulness. He himself, 
as Mr. Elwin admits, never supposed that the lines 
referred to him, and praised the Essay on Criticism in 
a letter to Pope's friend Cromwell. Again, if it was 
Pope's object to * expose his former ally,' it is not 
easy to explain why, in the sumptuous folio edition of 
his works published only six years afterwards, in 171 7, 
some laudatory lines from Wycherley occupy a pro- 
minent place among the friendly testimonials which, 
according to the custom of those days, form the intro- 
duction and credentials to the poems. The satire 
seems to us too severe to have been intended even 
for Blackmore, were the supposition otherwise admis- 

^ In the English Bards and Scotch Jieviewen, 
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sible.* 'Fulsome dedicators' (1. 593) are the class of 
poets indicated to us, and we think of such writers as 
Sprat, and Stepney, and Samuel Wesley, and perhaps 
Oldmixon, of some of whom there are Pindaric 
Poems preserved in a volume in the Bodleian 
Library, in which hollow elegies on Queen Mary are 
prefaced by fulsome dedications to her husband 
William. 

It seems worth while to probe this question yet 
more deeply. A careful study of the correspondence 
between Pope on one side, and Wycherley and 
Cromwell on the other, may convince any one that 
Mr. Elwin's theory (that the lines above quoted refer 
to Wycherley) is wholly preposterous and untenable. 
Commencing in 1704, Pope's correspondence with 
Wycherley extends to May 17 10. In 1704 Wycherley 
had published a folio volume entitied Miscellany 
Poems : it contained Satires, Madrigals, Songs, &c. 
This publication certainly did not lay him open to 
the charge of being a * fulsome dedicator,' like the 
poets whom Pope was thinking of when he wrote the 
lines already quoted ; the Preface was addressed * to 
his Criticks,' and the Dedication * to Vanity.' Fre- 
quent repetitions, and an inexcusable carelessness of 
versification (to say nothing of moral blemishes of a 
far graver kind), disfigured this work. Amazed by the 
genius of the boy poet to whom his friend Sir William 
Trumball had introduced him, Wycherley, whose 

1 It is not admissible, because the first of Blackmore's long- 
winded epics, which he certainly continued to write ' ev'n to the dregs 
and squeezing of the brain,' was first published in 1712, the year 
after the publication of the Essay. 
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poems had fallen flat, and who was evidently con- 
scious of their many faults, requested Pope, soon 
after their acquaintance began, to revise some of his 
compositions. In a letter dated February 1706, he 
thanks Pope for pruning and revising his * paper to 
Mr. Dryden.* In March of the same year he asks 
Pope to look over* thatd — d Miscellany of Madrigals^ 
of his, meaning the volume just mentioned, and see if 
there were any poems in it that might be altered and 
reprinted. Pope did as he v/as requested, and soon 
after writes back that he has tried his hand on some 
of the Songs. Other communications pass, — Pope 
drawing Wycherley's attention to the repetitions, 
irregularities, &c., which abound in his poems ; and at 
length, in November 1707, he tells him, that if he will 
not methodise his poems in good earnest, he had 
better * destroy the whole frame, and reduce them 
into single thoughts in prose, like Rochefoucauld.' 
There is not the slightest trace of Wycherley's having 
taken offence at this proposal. Pope's Pastorals^ the 
third of which was addressed to Wycherley, were 
published in 1709, in Tonson's Miscellany \ the 
volume contained also a copy of verses by Wycherley 
* to my friend Mr. Pope,' and poetical effusions from a 
crowd of small versifiers, among whom was Ambrose 
Philips. Writing to Wycherley in May 1709, Pope 
says that such collections as Tonson's Miscellany have 
been well described by Strada : * NuUus hodie 
mortalium aut nascitur, aut moritur, . . . aut nubit, 
aut est, aut non est . . . cui non illi extemplo cudant 
Epicedia, Genethliaca, Protreptica, Panegyrica, . . . 
Naenias, Nugas/ This was the class of poets who 
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were in Pope's thoughts when he wrote of ' fulsome 
dedicators/ of poets who were at the same time *duir 
and * vain ; ' he could not have been thinking of the 
battered old dramatist who had taken such kindly 
notice of him, a youth without connections or 
fortune, and who was neither a dedicator, nor dull, 
nor vain. Yet, if the Essay on Criticism was written 
not later than 1 709, it was at this very time, so Mr. 
Elwin requires us to believe, that Pope introduced 
into that poem an outrageous attack on the friend to 
whom he was dedicating one of his Pastorals^ and from 
whom he was receiving a warm and generous eulogy ! 
But Mr. Elwin believes the Essay to have been written 
in 171 1 j a hypothesis which we shall consider further 
on. 

In the same month (May 1709) Wycherley 
mentions some hint which, * like a true friend and a 
true Christian,' Pope had given him ; it seems to have 
referred to the amendment of his morals, and setting 
his house in order now that he was come to old age. 
There is no doubt that Wycherley was a most fit sub- 
ject for such advice. 

From the letters of 17 10 we find that Wycherley 
had again placed a number of his poems in Pope's 
hands for revision. The substance of a letter dated 
in April of that year is, * Slash, cut, maul as freely as 
you please:* Pope answers in effect, * I have marked 
and slashed a great deal; shall I go on?* In 
Wycherley's answer a slight shade of coolness is per- 
ceptible ; nothing beyond that. It amounts to, * What 
you have done is good ; but please for the future mark 
repetitions only, and in the margin, not in the text* 
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Pope replies (May 1710) that he hopes his freedom 
has not given offence ; he thinks Wycherley had better 
take the papers back, and at some future time they can 
examine them together ; he still thinks that most of 
them would make a better figure as single maxims and 
reflections in prose. 

At this point the correspondence ends. The 
biographers of Pope speak of a rupture between the 
two as the result of the younger poet's 'fi-eedom of 
speech, and most of them lay the blame on Pope. 
Bowles says, that Wycherley bore the corrections at 
first with great temper, but that when Pope at last 
* seriously advised him to turn the whole into prose,' 
the impertinence of the suggestion was too much for 
Wycherley to bear, and he broke off all intercourse. 
Carruthers too, usually so fair and accurate, misrepre- 
sents this matter ; for he says {Life^ p. 31, Bohn) that 
Pope's suggestion to ' destroy the whole frame ' and 
convert poetry into prose, * brought the farce of poet 
and critic to an end ; ' whereas the correspondence 
went on, as we have seen, without a check for two 
years and a half after this suggestion had been made. 
And so far was Wycherley from resenting this parti- 
cular suggestion, that he adopted and profited by 
it. In his Posthumous Works ^ published in 1728, 
appeared three hundred and eight maxims in prose, 
after the manner of Rochefoucauld, exactly as Pope 
had advised ; these maxims are said by Mr. Carruthers 
to be polished and terse. However, a coolness did 
undoubtedly ensue on Pope's letter of May 2, 1710 ; 
but it did not last long, and it seems to have been 
entirely on Wycherley's side. We obtain an insight 
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into the nature of the breach, such as it was, from 
Pope's correspondence with Cromwell. In two letters 
dated in the summer of 1 710, Pope inquires after his 
old friend with the empressement, as it seems to us, of 
genuine affection. Before October he had found out 
that Wycherley was offended with him. He writes to 
Cromwell on October 12, that there is nothing worth 
seeking in this world except a friend, * a happiness I 
once hoped to have possessed in Mr. Wycherley ; but 
Quantum mutatus ab ilia ! ' A fortnight later, having 
heard more about Wycherley's feelings towards him 
from Cromwell, at whose house the dramatist was 
staying, Pope writes that he pardons his jealousy, 
and * shall never be his enemy, whatever he says of 
me.' He speaks with strong regard of his old friend 
in other parts of this same letter ; and although Mr. 
Elwin may maintain that there is nothing to show 
that the whole letter is not an artificial production, 
framed at a later period in order to suggest a certain 
view of Pope's moral character, it may be urged 
against him that there is nothing to show that it is 
so ; and that in unbiassed ears the expressions used 
sound like the genuine accents of nature. 

In the following month Pope writes to Cromwell 
that he is * heartily sorry for poor Mr. Wycherle/s 
illness,' and is disposed partly to* attribute to this 
cause *his chagrin' at the unceremonious way in which 
his verses had been treated. A year passes over ; the 
Essay on Criticism appears in print, containing these 
lines, the application of which to Wycherley Mr. Elwin 
thinks * obvious ; ' and now the reconciliation takes 
place. Cromwell writes to Pope (October 26, 171 1), 
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that Wycherley, while with him at the Bath, * hearing 
from me how welcome his letters would be, presently 
writ to you,' and afterwards sent a second letter. 
He goes on to mention several kind and affectionate 
expressions which Wycherley had used about Pope 
and the newly published Essay ^ the last of which is, 
— ' We dined and drank together ; and I saying To 
our loves J he replied, // is Mr. Pop^s health^ Intimacy 
seems to have been at once re-established ; Pope 
visited him twice in his last illness ; and sent an 
account of that, and of Wycherle)r's strange marriage 
just before, to his correspondent Edward Blount. 

The impression that we desire to create, that it 
was not morally possible that Pope should have 
intended the harsh lines for Wycherley, cannot 
perhaps be fully produced except after the perusal of 
all the correspondence bearing on the relations be- 
tween the two men in connection with a careful study 
of the entire context in which the lines occur. Yet of 
the extreme improbability of the charge, enough, we 
think, has been said to make our readers sensible. 

We have now done with Mr. Elwin ; for though 
there are severe remarks about Pope by the score 
in the Introduction and notes to this poem, which we 
have not noticed, our limits oblige us to be content 
with having put the reader in a position to judge for 
himself of the temper and fairness with which this 
editor approaches (and will, it is to be feared, approach 
in volumes yet to appear) the acts and words of our 
poet. Why Mr. Elwin ever undertook to edit a poet 
who is the object of his implacable aversion, we ask 
ourselves with unfailing astonishment and perplexity. 
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But, whatever the answer may be, he will some day- 
learn that it is not granted to him or to any man to 
undermine the legitimate claim which Pope long 
ago established to the admiration of his country- 
men. He thought to dam up by petty cavils the 
full stream of the poet's fame, — 

At ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 

After the Essay on Criticism^ Pope published the 
Rape of the Lock in 17 14, and the first four books of 
his translation of Homer in 1715. The rest of the 
translation, including that of the Odyssey^ appeared 
at intervals in the course of the next ten years. In 
1 7 17 he published his collected poems in a handsome 
folio volume, containing, besides those already men- 
tioned (except the Homer), the Messiah^ Windsor 
Forest^ the Temple of Fame, Eloisa to Abelard, the 
Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, some translations from 
Chaucer, Statins, &c., and a number of shorter pieces. 
For some years after this he produced little original 
poetry. In 1725 appeared his edition of Shakspeare, 
which he had undertaken at the instigation of the 
booksellers. Although the Preface was marked by 
great ability, and some happy emendations were 
introduced into the text, the edition, for preparing 
which Pope had neither the necessary learning, nor, 
perhaps, enough dramatic feeling, was not successful. 
His treatment of the text was attacked by Lewis 
Theobald, himself the author of several forgotten plays 
and translations, in a pamphlet published in 1726, 
entitled Shakspere Restored, or a Specimen of the many 
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Errors dommitted as well as unamended by Mr, Pope 
in his late edition of this poet. This led to the first 
draught of the Dunciad^ of which more hereafter. 
The Essay on Man^ a system of philosophy in verse, 
in four epistles, was published bet\veen 1732 and 

1734. 

Moral Essays. 

We are thus brought to the Moral Essays, the 
second of the three works contained in the present 
volume. Bishop Warburton, in his general edition of 
the Works of Pope, published in 175 1, gives the follow- 
ing account of them. Pope, he says, originally 
designed that his Essay on Man should form a part 
of a more extensive work in four books. The Essay 
itself, divided into four epistles, was to be taken as 
Book I. Book IT., taking up the leading ideas of 
the first and second epistles of Book I., was to treat 
of the Human Mind and Intellectual Culture ; Book 
III., resuming the consideration of the subject 
sketched out in Epistle 3, would treat of civil 
regimen and forms of Government; lastly, Book 
IV., expanding the thoughts of Epistle 4, would deal 
with private ethics or practical morality. The four 
Moral Essays, he continues, are but detached pieces, 
which, had this great plan been completed, would have 
found their proper places in Book IV. 

The Moral Essays were first arranged by Pope in 
the order in which they now stand in an edition of 
his poems published in i 743. They appeared at in- 
tervals ; the first, published in 1731, was that which 
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now stands last, an Epistle on Taste, addressed to 
Lord Burlington. Next year followed the Essay 
Of the Use of Riches, addressed to -his intimate 
friend Lord Bathurst. The epistle Of the Knowledge 
and Characters of Men, addressed to Lord Cobham, 
which now stands the first, appeared in 1 733 ; and 
was followed in 1735 by an epistle Of the Characters 
of Women {Moral Essay II.), addressed to a Lady. 

The text of the Moral Essays, as fixed by the 
edition of 1743, does not vary much from that which 
they had when first published; the chief difference 
being in Epistle 2, the original issue of 'which did not 
contain the characters of Atossa and Chloe. 



The D unci ad. 

Dean Swift, to whose warm canvassing, and re- 
commendations that would take no denial, Pope had 
been indebted for the extraordinary sale of his 
Homer in 17 15, a sale which had made him thence- 
forward independent of the world, — stayed with Pope 
at Twickenham in 1726 and 1727. They two, with 
Dr. Arbuthnot, planned the publication of Mis- 
cellanies in prose, two volumes of which appeared 
in 1727. Among these was printed Martinus 
Scriblerus HEPI BA0OY2, or the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, A number of insignificant poets, whose names 
were, or seemed to be, indicated by initial letters, 
were cited as exemplifying this great and noble Art. 
A shower of pamphlets, satires, lampoons, &c., from 
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the aggrieved individuals was the natural consequence. 
We will let Pope describe what followed in his own 
words. ^ 

* This ' (viz. the scurrility of his assailants) ' gave 
Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now some oppor- 
tunity of doing good, by detecting and dragging into 
light these common enemies of mankind ; since, to 
invalidate this universal slander, it sufficed to show 
what contemptible men were the authors of it. He 
was not without hopes that, by manifesting the dulness 
of those who had only malice to recommend them, 
either the booksellers would not find their account 
in employing them, or the men themselves, when 
discovered, want courage to proceed in such an unlaw- 
ful occupation. This it was that gave birth to the 
bunciad : and he thought it an happiness, that by the 
late flood of slander on himself, he had acquired such 
a peculiar right over their names as was necessary to 
this design.' 

Pope proceeds to speak of the presentation of the 
book to the King and Queen in 1729, as if it had been 
then first published with his sanction. Afterwards m 
this paper, and on many other occasions, he talked of 

* false ' and * surreptitious' editions incorrectly printed, 
of which he disclaimed the responsibility. All this 
was mystification and finesse. It plainly appears from 
the correspondence between Pope and Swift that the 

* surreptitious * editions were launched by the author 
no less than those which were avowed. A short 

^ Dedication to Lord Middlesex, quoted by Johnson in his Life 
of Pope. 
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examination of the letters bearing upon the point will 
make this clear. 

In the autumn of 1727 Pope writes to Swift ^ that 
his ' poem ' (he gives it no name) will show what a 
distinguished age they are living in. * Your name is 
in it/ he says, and presently quotes the lines : — 

Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais* easy chair, 
Or in the graver gown instruct mankind, 
Or, silent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 

* These two verses/ he proceeds, ' are over and above 
what I have said of you in the poem.' Thus it 
appears that in the earliest draught of the poem of 
which we know anything, there was a kind of dedica- 
tion or inscription to Swift, just as we find it now. 
But in the earliest edition, that printed at Dublin ^ in 
1728, no such inscription occurs. Does not this seem 
something like a proof that the edition was unautho- 
rized and imperfect? If we proceed with our 
examination of the letters, we shall find the whole 
thing explained. In the spring of 1728 Pope wrote ^ 
to Swift that his Dulness (the name by which the 
poem had been mentioned in several previous letters) 
was in future to be called by a more pompous name, 
the Dunciad, Swift answers (May 10), *You talk 
of this Dunciad^ but I am impatient to have it volare 
per oraJ He writes again (June i, 1728), * The Doctor* 

1 October 23rd, 1727. 

* The title-page has ' Dublin, Printed, London reprinted for A. 
Dodd. 1728.' I am inclined to believe, however, that this edition was 
secretly printed in London, not in DubUn. The name A. Dodd 
seems to- be fictitious. 

3 March 23, 1728. 
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[Dr. Delany, who had just come from England, where 
he had seen Pope] • told me your secret about the 
Dimdady which does not please me, because it defers 
gratifying my vanity in the most tender point' Swift's 

• vanity ' could be gratified in no other way through 
the appearance of the Duncmd than by the publication 
in it of the inscription to himself, which, as we have 
already seen, the poem contained. But now the 
gratification of his vanity is to be ' deferred ; ' that is to 
say. Pope, whose plans for mystifying and bewildering 
the public were, by this time, matured in his head, 
had determined to suppress the inscription to Swift, 
besides other passages doubtless, in the first edition 
published, that he might afterwards restore them in 
an edition which was to be heralded to the world as 
correct and authoritative, furnished with notes, prole- 
gomena, and a whole array of concomitant learned 
disquisitions, whereas the previous edition, or editions, 
were to be branded as * imperfect,' * siureptitious,' 

* unauthorized,' and so on. Accordingly, as already 
mentioned, the inscription to Swift does not occur 
either in the first or the second edition \ ^ but appears 
in the edition * entitled The Dunciad Variorum, with 
the Prokgpmena of Scribierus, printed for A. Dod, 
1729. The notes in this edition were not all by Pope 
himself ; many were contributed by his friends. He 
desires Svdft* to read over the text and make a few 
in any way he likes best ; * whether dry raillery, upon 

1 Marked respectively A and A' in the list of editions of the 
Dunciad given in the Appendix. 
' R, in the same list. 
• Letter of June 28, 1728. 

b 
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the style and way of commenting of trivial critics ; or 
humorous, upon the authors in the poem ; or histo- 
rical, of persons, places, times; or explanatory, or col- 
lecting the parallel passages of the ancients.' Whether 
Swift complied with this request is unknown; but 
from the tone of his letters at and after this time, one 
might infer that his deafness and giddiness had now 
increased to such a degree as to incapacitate him for 
the task. In his reply ^ to the last quoted letter of 
Pope, the Dean enters con amore into the fun of the 
wholesale mystification proposed. ' I would be glad 
to know,* he says, * whether the quarto [authorized] 
edition is to come out anonymously, as published by 
the commentator, with all his pomp of prefaces, &c., 
and among many complaints of spurious editions' 1 

We have seen how Pope chose to account in a 
formal way for the appearance of the Dunciad\ 
another, and a less premeditated account, taken from 
one of the letters 2 to Swift before quoted, will be found 
interesting. ' As the obtaining the love of valuable 
men is the happiest end I know of this life, so the 
next felicity is to get rid of fools and scoundrels ; 
which I cannot but own to you was one part of my 
design in falling upon these authors, whose incapacity 
is not greater than their insincerity, and of whom I 
have always foimd (if I may quote myself) 

That each bad author is as bad a friend. 

This poem will rid me of those insects : — 

Cedite, ROmani scriptores, cedite, Graii ; 
Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade. 



* July 26, 1728. 2 March 23. 1728. 
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I mean than my Iliad \ and I call it Nescio quid^ 
which is a degree of modesty ; but however, if it 
silence these fellows, it must be something greater 
than any Iliad in Christendom.' 

The Dunciad is, in form, a mock-heroic poem, and 
its subject is the adventures of its Hero, including his 
coronation by the Goddess of Dulness, his presiding 
over the solemn Games instituted on that occasion, 
and his Descent to the Shades. These are the 
subjects of the first three books respectively, and here, 
in all editions prior to 1742, the poem stopped. The 
hero was Theobald, a book-collector and bookworm, 
whose criticisms on Pope's edition of Shakspeare had, 
as we have already stated, offended the poet The 
fourth Book — in which the Goddess of Dulness holds a 
sort of court at which she receives her numerous 
votaries, gives them useful counsel, and finally, with a 
yawn of preternatural power, ushers in the reign of 
soporific stupor, darkness, and chaos throughout the 
bounds of Nature — ^was written at the instigation of 
Warburton, and first published in 1742. There is no 
internal connexion, or only one of the slightest and 
flimsiest character, between this book and the other 
three; and there is much to be said in favour of 
Warton's opinion, that, however brilliant may be the 
passages and single lines which may be picked out of 
it, its annexation to the poem by no means improves 
it as a work of art The celebrated closing passage, 
it should be remarked, which now concludes Book IV., 
stood originally at the end of Book III. The mock- 
heroic form is almost abandoned in the last book^ 
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which is little else than pure satire, partly on classes, 
but far more on individuals. 

CoUey Gibber, who had succeeded Eusden as poet 
laureate in 1730, was satirized in Books I. and III. of 
the early editions of the Dunctad. He replied, but 
with considerable moderation, in the Apology for his 
JJfey published in 1740. Again Pope caused him to 
figure in the fourth Book of the Dufudad^ when the 
Goddess of Dulness is introduced with Gibber on her 
lap: — 

Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines. 

Gibber was nettled by the persistency of these attacks, 
and retaliated in a pamphlet called A Letter to Mr, 
PopCy inquiring into the Motives that might induce him 
in his Satyrical Works to he so frequently fond of Mr, 
Cibher^s name. In this he accounts for Pope's 
hostility to him by a long story, the upshot of which 
is, that in acting the Rehearsal some years before, he 
had turned the laughter of the public upon some 
ludicrous stage artifices introduced in a play ^ of which 
Pope was in part the author. This pamphlet pro- 
voked the ire of the poet to an extraordinary degree, 
and he resolved to depose Theobald from his place 
as hero of the Dunciady and install Gibber there. 
The process of transformation may be exactly traced 
by any one who will take the trouble to study the 
various readings of the earliest edition, collated with 
that of 1743, in which Gibber first figured as hero, 
which we have given in the Appendix. It has been 

* Three Hours after Marriage. 
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truly said by the commentators that the substitution 
was not a happy thought; since Theobald, a plod- 
ding student, with a strong turn for bibliography 
and a taste for textual criticism, could more suitably 
be represented as the chosen favourite of Dulness 
than the gay, mercurial Gibber, who, whatever 
his short comings might be, could not be taxed with 
want of liveliness and versatility. Yet on the other 
hand, laxity of principle, luxury, and selfish fiivolity, 
do in the end inaugurate the reign of Dulness — whether 
for the individual whose old age, through these, is 
cheerless and unhonoured, or for the nation that 
chooses ignoble paths — more inevitably than the 
profitless but harmless industry of the bookworm or 
the antiquary. 

The altered Dunciad appeared in 1 743. Gibber, 
on finding himself so severely handled, wrote another 
pamphlet, which stung Pope to the quick, though he 
pretended to his friends that * these things were his 
diversion.* But his vital powers were now declining, 
and henceforward * he no longer strained his faculties 
with any original composition, nor proposed any 
other employment for his remaining life than the 
revisal and correction of his former works.* ^ Pope 
died on May 30, 1744, a few days after his fifty-sixth 
birthday. 

In the Appendix will be found, besides a list of 
various readings resulting firora the collation of the 
first editions of the Essay on Criticism and the Dunciad 
with the standard text, much matter illustrative of 

* Dr. Johnson. 
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the tangled history of the latter poem, with its * pomp 
of prefaces ' and m3rstifying apparatus of all kinds. 

In preparing the Notes, I have been indebted for 
much assistance and many valuable suggestions to 
Mr. Hales and Mr. Jerram, the Editors of this series. 
I have also occasionally adopted, but never, I think, 
without acknowledgment, notes from the excellent and 
uselul Globe edition of Pope's Poetry, published 
under the care of Pro£ Ward, of Owens College. 
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to please, or too apt to admire — 5. Partiality— too much love to 
a sect — to the ancients or modems— 6. Prejudice or prevention 
— 7. Singularity —8. Inconstancy— 9. Party spirit — 10. Envy — 
Against envy, and in praise of good-nature — When severity is 
chiefly to be used by critics, ver. 526, &c. 

Part III. Rules for the conduct of manners in a critic— Candour 
— Modesty — Good-breeding — Sincerity and freedom of advice — 
When one's counsel is to be restrained— Character of an 
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incorrigible poet—And of an impertinent critic — Character of a 
good critic— The history of Criticism, and characters of the best 
critics ; Aristotle ; Horace ; Dionysius ; Petronius ;' Quintilian ; 
Longinus— Of the decay of Criticism, and its revival— Erasmus 
— ^Vida — Boileau— Lord Roscommon, &c. — Conclusion. 



I. 

'TiS hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 
But of the two less dangerous is th' offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense : 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ; 
A fool nught once himself alone expose. 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

nris with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. ro 

In poets as true genius is but rare. 
True taste as seldom is the critic's share ; 
Both must alike from Heaven derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 
Let such teach others who themselves excel. 
And censure freely who have written well. 
Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true. 
But are not critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet, if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind : 20 
Nature affords at least a glimmering light ; 
The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn right : 
But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced. 
Is by ill colouring but the more disgraced. 
So by false learning is good sense defaced : 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of schools, 
Aad some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools : 
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In search of wit these lose their common sense, 

And then turn critics in their own defence : 

Each bums alike, who can or cannot write, 30 

Or with a rival's or an eunuch's spite. 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 

If Maevius scribble in Apollo's spite, 

There are who judge still worse than he can write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets passed ; 
Tum'd critics next, and proved plain fools at last 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass. 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 
Those half-leam'd witlings, numerous in our isle, 40 
As half-form'd insects on the banks of Nile ; 
Unfinished things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's so equivocal ; 
To tell them would a hundred tongues require. 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 
. And justly bear a critic's noble name, 
I Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go ; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 50 
And mark that point where sense and dulness meet. 

Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wisely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains, 
' Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 
The solid power of understanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play. 
The memory's soft figures melt away. 
One science only will one genius fit ; 60 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit : 

B 2 
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Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in those confined to single parts. 
Like kings we lose the conquests gain'd before, 
By vain ambition still to make them more : 
Each might his several province well command. 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same ; 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 70 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 
Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of art. 
Art from that fund each just supply provides. 
Works without show, and without pomp presides : 
In some fair body thus th' informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 
Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains, 
Itself imseen, but in th' effects remains. 
Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 80 
Want as much more to turn it to its use ; 
For wit and judgment often are at strife. 
Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 
'Tis more to guide than spur the Muse's steed. 
Restrain his fury than provoke his speed : 
The winged courser, like a generous horse. 
Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 

Those rules of old, discovered, not devised. 
Are nature still, but nature methodized : 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrained 90 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 

Hear how leam'd Greece her useful rules indites. 
When to repress and when indulge our flights : 
High on Parnassus' top her sons she showed. 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 
Held from afar, aloft, th' immortal prize, 
And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 
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Just precepts thus from great examples given, 

She drew from them what they derived from Heaven. 

The generous critic fanned the poet's fire, igo 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 

Then Criticism the Muse's handmaid proved. 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved : 

But following wits from that intention stra/d ; 

Who could not win the mistress, woo'd the maid ; 

Against the poets their own arms they tum'd. 

Sure to hate most the men from whom they leam'd. 

So modem 'pothecaries, taught the art 

By doctors' bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, i lo 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 

Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey ; 

Nor time nor moths e'er spoil'd so much as they : 

Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made ; 

These leave the sense, their learning to display, 

And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You then whose judgment the right course would 
steer, 
^Know well each Ancient's proper character ; 
His fable, subject, scope in every page ; 120 

Religion, country, genius of his age : 
Without all these at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticise. 
Be Homer's works your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 
Thence form your judgment, thence yoiu" maxims bring. 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 
Still with itself compared, his text peruse ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 

When first young Maro in his boundless mind 130 
A work t' outlast immortal Rome design'd, 
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Perhaps he seem'd above the critic's law, 

And but from Nature's fountains scom'd to draw : 

But when t' examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he foimd, the same. 

Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design, 

And rules as strict his laboured work confine. 

As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem ; 

To copy Nature is to copy them. 140 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare. 
For there's a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry ; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky license answer to the full 
Th' intent proposed, that license is a rule. 
Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 150 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend. 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 
In prospects thus some objects please our eyes, \ 
Which out of nature's common order rise, \ 

The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. J '^o 

But though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made) 
Moderns, beware ! or if you must offend 
Against the precept, ne'er transgress its end ; 
Let it be seldom, and compell'd by need ; 
And have at least their precedent to plead ; 
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The critic else proceeds without remorse, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, e'en in them, seem faults. 170 
Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near. 
Which, but proportioned to their light or place. 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 
A prudent chief not always must display 
His powers in equal ranks and fair array. 
But with th' occasion and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay, seem sometimes to fly. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 180 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands, 
Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage. 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 
See from each clime the leam'd their incense bring ! 
Hear in all tongues consenting paeans ring ! 
In praise so just let every voice be join'd. 
And fill the general chorus of mankind. 
Hail, bards triumphant ! bom in happier days. 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 190 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow. 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! 
O may some spark of your celestial fire 
The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 
(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights, 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 
To teach vain wits a science little known, 
T' admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! 200 
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II. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied. 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride : 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits swell'd with wind : 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense : 2\o 

If once right reason drives that cloud away. 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yourself ; but your defects to know, 

Make use of every friend, — and every foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 220 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ! 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 230 

Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes. 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise 1 
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A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 
Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight. 
The generous pleasure to h^ charm'd with wit. 
But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 240 

That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep. 
We cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th' exactness of peculiar parts ; 
'Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full result of all. 
Thus when we view some well proportioned dome, 
(The world's just wonder, and e'en thine, O Rome ;) 
No single parts unequally surprise. 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes ; 250 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length, appear ; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 
As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit. 
To avoid great errors, must the less commit ; 260 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 
For not to know some trifles is a praise. 
Most critics, fond of some subservient art. 
Still make the whole depend upon a part : 
They talk of principles, but notions prize 
•\lid all to one loved folly sacrifice. 
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Once on a time La Mancha's Knight, they say, 
A certain bard encountering on the way, 
Discoursed in terms as just, with looks as sage, 
As e'er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage ; 270 

Concluding all were desperate sots and fools, 
Who durst depart from Aristotle's rules. 
Our author, happy in a judge so nice. 
Produced his play, and begg'd the knight's advice ; 
Made him observe the subject and the plot. 
The manners, passions, imities ; what not ? 
All which, exact to rule, were brought about. 
Were but a combat in the lists left out 

* What ! leave the combat out ? ' exclaims the knight. 

* Yes, or we must renounce the Stagyrite.' 280 

* Not so, by Heaven ! ' (he answers in a rage), 

* Knights, squires, and steeds must enter on the stage.' 

* So vast a throng the stage can ne'er contain.' 
' Then build a new, or act it on a plain.' 

Thus critics of less judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice. 
Form short ideas, and offend in arts 
(As most in manners), by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine. 
And glittering thoughts struck out at every line ; 290 
Pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit. 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets, like painters, thus unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace. 
With gold and jewels cover every part. 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
True wit is nature to advantage dress'd. 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express'd ; 
Something whose truth convinced at sight we find. 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 
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As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit : 
For works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all their care express. 
And value books, as women men, for dress : 
Their praise is still, — the style is excellent ; 
The sense they humbly take upon content. 
Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 310 

False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 
The face of nature we no more survey. 
All glares alike, without distinction gay ; 
But true expression, like th' unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whatever it shines upon ; 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable. 
A vile conceit in pompous words expressed 320 

Is like a clown in regal purple dress'd : 
For different styles with different subjects sort. 
As several garbs with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense ; 
Such laboured nothings, in so strange a style. 
Amaze th' unlearned, and make the learned smile. 
Unlucky as Fungoso in the play. 
These sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; ) 33^ 

And but so mimic ancient wits at best, 
As apes our grandsires, in their doublets drest. 
In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old ; 
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Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most by numbers judge a poet's song, 
And smooth or rough with them is right or wrong : 
In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 340 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require. 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimes. 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 
Where'er you find * the cooling western breeze,' 350 

In the next line, it * whispers through the trees ; ' 
If crystal streams * with pleasing murmurs creep,' 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with * slqep ; ' 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line 360 

Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness join. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have leam'd to dance. 
'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence ; 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
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When Ajax strives some rock*s vast weight to throw, 370 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er thf unbending com, and skims along the main. 

Hear how Timotheus' varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise .' 

While at each change the son of Libyan Jove 

Now bums with glory, and then melts with love ; 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 

Persians and Greeks like tums of nature found, 380' 

And the world's victor stood subdued by sound ^ 

The power of music all our hearts allow. 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 
At every trifle scorn to take offence ; 
That always shows great pride or little sense : 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 
Yet let not each gay tum thy rapture move ; 390 

For fools admire, but men of sense approve : 
As things seem large which we through mist descry, 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The ancients only, or the modems prize. • 
Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damn'd beside. 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine. 
And force that sun but on a part to shine. 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 400 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last ; 
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Though each may feel increases and decays, 
And see now clearer and now darker days. 
Regard not then if wit be old or new, 
But blame the false, and value still the true. 

Some ne'er advance a judgment of their o^\n, 
But catch the spreading notion of the town \ 
They reason and conclude by precedent, 410 

And own stale nonsense which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of authors' names, not works ; and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this servile herd, the worst is he 
That in proud dulness joins with quality ; 
A constant critic at the great man's board. 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 
What woful stuff this madrigal would be 
In some starved hackney sonneteer or me ! 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 420 

How the wit brightens ! how the style refines ! 
Before his sacred name flies every fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought ! 

The vulgar thus through imitation err ; 
As oft the leam'd by being singular ; 
So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 
So schismatics the plain believers quit. 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 

Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 430 
But always think the last opinion right. 
A Muse by these is like a mistress used, 
This hour she's idoliz'd, the next abused ; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 
'Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their side. 
Ask them the cause ; they're wiser still they say ; 
And still to-morrow's wiser than to-day. 
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We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so. 
Once school-divines this zealous isle o'erspread ; 440 
Who knew most sentences was deepest read : 
Faith, gospel, all seem'd made to be disputed. 
And none had sense enough to be confuted. 
Scotists and Thomists now in peace remain 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane. 
If faith itself has different dresses worn. 
What wonder, modes in wit should take their turn ? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves the ready wit ; 
And authors think their reputation safe, 450 

Which lives as long as fools are pleased to laugh. 
Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Parties in wit attend on those of state. 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose, 
In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaux : 
But sense smrived when merry jests were past ; 460 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. 
Might he return and bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milboums must arise : 
Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 
Envy will merit as its shade pursue. 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance true ; 
For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
Th' opposing body's grossness, not its own. 
When first that sun too powerful beams displays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays ; 
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But e'en those clouds at last adem its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 
Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 
His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas ! of modem rhymes, 
• And 'tis but just to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears. 
When patriarch wits survived a thousand years : 
Now length of fame (our second' life) is lost, 480 

And bare threescore is all ev'n that can boast : 
Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has design'd 
Some bright idea of the master's mind. 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colours soften and unite. 
And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 490 
And each bold figure just begins to live. 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things. 
Atones not for that envy which it bnngs : 
In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 
But soon the short-lived vanity is lost ; 
Like some fair flower the early spring supplies. 
That gaily blooms, but e'en in blooming dies. 
What is this wit, which must our cares employ ? 500 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy ; 
Then most our trouble still when most admired, 
And still the more we give, the more required ; 
Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease^ 
Siure some to vex, but never all to please ; 
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'Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun ; 
By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo. 
Ah let not learning too commence its foe ! 
Of old those met rewards who could excel, 510 

And such were praised who but endeavoured well : 
Though triumphs were to generals only due. 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 
Now they who reach Parnassus' lofty crown 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down ; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools ; 
But still the worst with most regret commend^ 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 
To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 520 

Are mortals urged through sacred lust of praise ! 
Ah, ne'er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 
Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 
Good nature and good sense must ever join ; 
To err is human, to forgive divine. 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain, 
Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain, 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. 
No pardon vile obscenity should find, 530 

Though wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 
But dulness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love. 
In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease 
Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with large increase . 
When love was all an easy monarch's care ; 
Seldom at council, never in a war ; 
Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ ; 
Nay wits had pensions, and young lords had wit'; 

c 
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The fair sat panting at a courtier's play, 540 

And not a mask went unimproved away ; 

The modest fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins smiled at what they blush'd before. 

The following license of a foreign reign ' 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 

Then imbdieving priests reformed the nation. 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 

Where Heaven's free subjects might their rights dispute, 

Lest God himself should seem too absolute : 

Pulpits their sacred satire leam'd to spare, 550 

And vice admired to find a flatterer there ! 

Encouraged thus, wit's Titans braved the skies. 

And the press groan'd with licensed blasphemies. 

These monsters, critics ! with your darts engage. 

Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 

Yet shun their fault, who, scandalously nice, 

Will needs mistake an author into vice : 

All seems infected that th' infected spy. 

As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 
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Learn then what morals critics Ought to show, 560 

For 'tis but half a judge's task, to know. 

'Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning join ; 

In all you speak let truth and candour shine ; 

That not alone what to your sense is due 

All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense. 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence ; 
Some positive persisting fops we know, 
Who if once wrong will needs be always so ; 
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But you with pleasure own your errors past, 570 

And make each day a critique on the last. 

'Tis not enough youi: counsel still be true ; 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do ; 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things foi^ot. 
Without good-breeding truth is disapproved ; 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 
With mean complaisance neer betray your trust, 580 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 

Twere well might critics still this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 
And stares tremendous, with a threatening eye. 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 
Fear most to tax an honourable fool, 
Whose right it is, uncensured, to be dull : 
Such, without wit, are poets when they please, 590 
As, without learning, they can take degrees. 
Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires, 
And flattery to fulsome dedicators ; 
Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more 
Than when they promise to give scribbling o'er. 
Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain. 
And charitably let the dull be vain ; 
Your silence there is better than your spite, 
For who can rail so long as they can write } 
Still humming on their drowsy course they keep, 600 
And lash'd so long, like tops, are lash'd asleep. 
False steps but help them to renew the race, 
As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

c 2 
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What crowds of these, impenitently bold. 
In sounds and jingling syllables grown old^ 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
E'en to the dregs and squeezings of the brain, 
Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence ! 

Such shameless bards we have; and yet 'tis true 6io 
There are as mad abandoned critics too. 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
With his own tongue still edifies his ears. 
And always listening to himself appears. 
All books he reads, and all he reads assails. 
From Dryden's Fables down to Durfe/s Tales. 
With him most authors steal their works, or buy ; 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 
Name a new play, and he's the poet's friend ; 620 

Nay, show'd his faults— but when would poets mend ? 
No place so sacred from such fops is barr'd. 
Nor is Paul's church more safe than Paul's churchyard : 
Nay, fly to altars ; there they'll talk you dead ; 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks. 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 
And never shock'd, and never tum'd aside. 
Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide. 630 

But Where's the man who counsel can bestow. 
Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 
Unbiass'd or by favour or by spite. 
Not dully prepossess'd, nor blindly right ; 
Though learn'd, well-bred, and though well-bred, sincere : 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 
Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 
And gladly praise the merit of a foe ? 
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Bless'd with a taste exact, yet unconfined, 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 640 

Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side ? 

Such once were critics ; such the happy feW 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 
The mighty Stagyrite first left the shore, 
Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore ; 
He steer'd securely, and discovered far, 
Led by the light of the Mseonian star. 
Poets, a race long unconfined and free, 
Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 6$o 

Received his laws, and stood convinced 'twas fit, 
Who conquered nature, should preside o'er wit 

Horace still charms with gracefiil negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense ; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 
He who, supreme in judgment as in wit, 
Might boldly censure as he boldly writ. 
Yet judged with coolness, though he sung with fire ; 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 660 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fiiry, but they write with phlegm : 
Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysius Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from every line ! 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please. 
The scholar's learning with the courtier's ease. 

In grave Quintilian's copious works we find 
The justest rules and clearest method join'd. 670 

Thus useful arms in magazines we place, 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace ; 
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But less to please the eye than arm the hand. 
Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire : 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 680 

Thus long succeeding critics justly reigned, 
License repressed, and useful laws ordain'd : 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, 
And arts still folio w'd where her eagles flew ; 
From the same foes at last both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw learning fall and Rome. 
With tyranny then superstition join'd. 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind ; 
Much was believed, but little understood. 
And to be dull was construed to be good : 690 

A second deluge learning thus o'errun : 
And the monks finished what the Goths begim. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
(The glory of the priesthood and the shame !) 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

But see ! each Muse in Leo's golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays ; 
Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins spread. 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head. 700 
Then sculpture and her sister arts revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung ; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung : 
Immortal Vida ! on whose honoured brow 
The poef s bays and critic's ivy grow ; 
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Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame ! 

But soon by impious arms from Latium chased, 
Their ancient bounds the banish'd Muses passed ; 710 
Thence arts o*er all the northern world advance. 
But critic learning flourished most in France ; 
The rules a nation, bom to serve, obeys, 
And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despised. 
And kept unconquer'd and uncivilized ; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We still defied the Romans, as of old. 
Yet some there were, among the sounder few 
Of those who less presumed and better knew, 720 

Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 
And here restored wit's fundamental laws. 
Such was the Muse, whose rules and practice tell, 
' Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well.' 
Such was Roscommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every author's merit but his own. 
Such late was Walsh — the Muse's judge and friend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to conmiend ; 739 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert, 
The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 
This humble praise, lamented shade ! receive ; 
This praise at least a grateful Muse may give : 
The Muse whose early voice you taught to sing, 
Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise, 
But in low numbers short excursions tries ; 
Content, if hence th' unleam'd their wants may view. 
The learn'd reflect on what before they knew : 740 
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Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 
Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame ; 
Averse alike to flatter or offend ; 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
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EPISTLE I. 
To Sir Richard Temple, Lord Cobham. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CHARACTERS OF MEN. 

Argument. 

I. That it is not sufficient for this knowledge to consider man in 
the abstract ; books will not serve the purpose, nor yet our own 
experience singly — Greneral maxims, imless they be formed upon 
both, will be but notional — Some peculiarity in every man. 
characteristic to himself, yet varying from himself — Difficulties 
arising from our own passions, fancies, faculties, &c. — The 
shortness of life to observe in, and the uncertainty of the prin- 
ciples of action in men to observe by— Our own principle of action 
often hid from ourselves— Some few characters plain, but in 
general confounded, dissembled, or inconsistent — The same man 
utterly different in different places and seasons— Unimaginable 
weaknesses in the greatest — Nothing constant and certain but 
God and nature — No judging of the motives from the actions ; 
the same actions proceeding from contrary motives, and the 
same motives influencing contrary actions — a. Yet to form 

^ See Introduction, p. xxix. 
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characters we can only take the strongest actions of a man's life, 
and try to make them agree : the utter uncertainty of this, from 
nature itself, and from policy — Characters given according to 
the rank of men of the world ; and some reason for it — Edu- 
cation alters the nature, or at least the character, of many — ^Ac- 
tions, passions, opinions, manners, humours, or principles, all 
subject to change— No judging by nature — 3. It only remains to 
find (if we can) bis Ruling Passion : that will certainly influence 
all the rest, and can reconcile the seeming or real inconsistency 
of all his actions — Instanced in the extraordinary character of 
Clodio — ^A caution against mistaking second qualities for first, 
which will destroy all possibility of the knowledge of mankind — 
Examples of the strength of the ruling passion, and its continu- 
ation to the last breath. 

Yes, you despise the man to books confined, 

Who from his study rails at humankind ; 

Though what he learns he speaks, and may advance 

Some general maxims, or be right by chance. 

The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave. 

That from his cage cries [blockhead, slut,] and kniave, 

Though many a passenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philosopher at all. 

And yet the fate of all extremes is such. 
Men may be read, as well as books, too much. 10 

To observations which ourselves we make, 
We grow more partial for th' observer's sake ; 
To written wisdom, as another's, less : 
Maxims are drawn from notions, those from guess. 
There's some peculiar in each leaf and grain. 
Some unmark'd fibre, or some varying vein. 
Shall only man be taken in the gross ? 
Grant but as many sorts of mind as moss. 

That each from other differs, first confess ; 
Next, that he varies from himself no less ; 20 

Add nature's, custom's, reason's, passion's strife, 
And all opinion's colours cast on life. 
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Our depths who fathoms or our shallows finds, 
Quick whirls and shifting eddies of our minds ? 
On human actions reason though you can, 
It may be reason, but it is not man : 
His principle of action once explore. 
That instant 'tis his principle no more. 
Like following life through creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect. 30 

Yet more ; the difference is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen. 
All manners take a tincture from our own. 
Or come discolour'd through our passions shown ; 
Or fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies. 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dyes. 

Nor will life's stream for observation stay ; 
It hurries all too fast to mark their way : 
In vain sedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. 40 
Oft, in the passions' wide rotation tost. 
Our spring of action to ourselves is lost : 
Tired, not determined, to the last we yield. 
And what comes then is master of the field. 
As the last image of that troubled heap. 
When sense subsides, and fancy sports in sleep, 
(Though past the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the stuff of which our dream is wrought ; 
Something as dim to our internal view 
Is thus, perhaps, the cause of most we do. 50 

True, some are open, and to all men known ; 
Others so very close, they're hid from none ; 
(So darkness strikes the sense no less than light) 
Thus gracious Chandos is beloved at sight ; 
And every child hates Shylock, though his soul 
3till sits at squat, and peeps not from its hole. 
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At half mankind when generous Manly raves. 

All know 'tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 

When universal homage Umbra pays, 

All see 'tis vice, and itch of vulgar praise. 60 

When flattery glares, all hate it in a queen. 

While one there is who charm^ us with his spleen. 

But these plain characters we rarely find ; 
Though strong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind : 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole ; 
Or affectations quite reverse the soul. 
The dull flat falsehood serves for policy ; 
And, in the cunning, truth itself 's a lie : 
Unthought-of frailties cheat us in the wise : 
The fool lies hid in inconsistencies. 70 

See the same man in vigour, in the gout, 
Alone, in company, in place, or out ; 
Early at business, and at hazard late ; 
Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball ; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall ! 

Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 
Thinks who endures a knave is next a knave. 
Save just at dinner — then prefers, no doubt, 
A rogue with venison to a saint without. 80 

Who would not praise Patricio's high desert, 
His hand unstain'd, his uncorrupted heart. 
His comprehensive head ? all interests weigh'd. 
All Europe sav'd, yet Britain not betra/d ! 
He thanks you not ; his pride is in piquet, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. 

What made (say Montaigne, or more sage Charron) 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon ? 
A perjured prince, a leaden saint revere, 
A godless regent tremble at a star ? 90 
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The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit, 
Faithless through piety, and duped through wit ? 
Europe a woman, child, or dotard, rule ; 
And just her wisest monarch made a fool ? 

Know, God and nature only are the same : 
In man the judgment shoots at flying game ; 
A bird of passage ! gone as soon as found ; 
Now in the moon, perhaps, now under ground. 
In vain the sage, with retrospective eye. 
Would from th' apparent what conclude the why^ loo 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show 
That what we chanced was what we meant to do. 
Behold ! if fortune or a mistress frowns. 
Some plunge in business, others shave their crowns : 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight. 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state. 
The same adust complexion has impelled 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Not always actions show the man : we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind ; 1 10 

Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast ; 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east : 
Not therefore humble, he who seeks retreat ; 
Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great : 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave : 
He dreads a deathbed like the meanest slave : 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise ; 
His pride in reasoning, not in acting, lies. 

But grant that actions best discover man ; 
Take the most strong, and sort them as you can : 120 
The few that glare each character must mark ; 
You balance not the many in the dark. 
What will you do with such as disagree ? 
Suppress them, or miscall them policy t 
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Must then at once (the character to save) 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 

Alas ! in truth the man but changed his mind ; 

Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 

Ask why from Britain Caesar would retreat ? 

Caesar himself might whisper, he was beat. 1 30 

But, sage historians ! 'tis your task to prove 

This action conduct, that heroic love. 

'Tis from high life high characters are drawn. 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn : 
A judge is just, a chancellor juster still ; 
A gownman leam'd ; a bishop what you will ; 
Wise if a minister ; but if a king. 
More wise, more learned, more just, more everything. 
Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate. 
Bom where Heaven's influence scarce can penetrate. 140 
In life's low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders strike. 
Though the same sun, with all-diffusive rays, 
Blush in the rose, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the gem above the flower. 

Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar ; 150 

Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman ? then he's fond of power ; 
A quaker ? — sly : a presbyterian ? — sour : 
A smart free-thinker ? — all things in an hour. 
Ask men's opinion : Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes well : 
Strike off" his pension ; by the setting sun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 
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That gay free-thinker, a fine talker once, 160 

What turns him now a stupid silent dunce ? 
Some god or spirit he has lately found, 
Or chanced to meet a minister that frown'd. 

Judge we by nature ? — habit can efface, 
Interest overcome, or policy take place : 
By actions ? — ^those uncertainty divides : 
By passions ? — these dissimulation hides : 
Opinions ? — they still take a wider range : 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 170 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Search then the Ruling Passion : there, alone. 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 
This clue once found unravels all the rest. 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest. 
Wharton ! the scorn and wonder of our days. 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise : 
Bom with whatever could win it from the wise, 180 

Women and fools must like him, or he dies : 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
Hell shine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt, 
And most contemptible, to shun contempt ; 
His passion still, to covet general praise ; 190 

His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways : 
A constant bounty, which no friend has made ; 
An angel tongue, which no man can persuade ; 
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A fool, with more of wit than half mankind. 

Too rash for thought, for action too refined ; 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 

A rebel to the very king he loves ; 

He dies, sad outcast of each church and state, 

And, harder still ! flagitious, yet not great ! ^ 

Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule ? 200 j 

Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fooL 1 

Nature well known, no prodigies remain ; 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. 

Yet in this search the wisest may mistake, 
If second qualities for first they take. 
LucuUus, when frugality could charm. 
Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm. 
In vain th' observer eyes the builder's toil, 
But quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile. 

In this one passion man can strength enjoy, 210 

As fits give vigour just when they destroy. 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this ; it sticks to our last sand. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 

Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
And totter on in business to the last ; 
As weak, as earnest, and as gravely out, 
As sober Lanesborough dancing in the gout 

Behold a reverend sire, whom want of grace 220 
Has made the father of a nameless race. 
Shoved from the wall perhaps, or rudely press'd 
By his own son, that passes by unbless'd. 

A salmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 
The doctor, call'd, declares all help too late. 
' Mercy ! ' cries Helluo, ' mercy on my soul ! 
Is there no hope ? — ^Alas ! — then bring the jowl.' 
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The frugal crone^ whom praying priests attend, 
Still strives to save the hallow'd taper's end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 230 

For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 

' Odious ! in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke,' 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke), 
* No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one's dead — 
And — Betty — give this cheek a little red. 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 
An humble servant to all humankind, 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir : 
' If— where I'm going — I could serve you, sir ? ' 241 

* I give and I devise,' (old Euclio said, 
And sigh'd) ' my lands and tenements to Ned.' 
' Your money, sir ? '— ' My money, sir ! what, all ? 
Why— if I must^— (then wept)—* I give it Paul.' 
' The manor, sir?'— * The manor ! hold,' he cried, 

< Not that— I cannot part with that '—and died. 

And you, brave Cobham ! to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death ; 
Such in those moments as in all the past, 250 

< O save my country, Heaven ! ' shall be your last 
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EPISTLE II. 
To- A Lady. 

OF THE CHARACTERS OF WOMEN. 

Argument 

That the particular characters of women are not so strongly marked 
as those of men, seldom so fixed, and still more inconsistent 
with themselves — Instances of contrarieties given, even from such 
characters as are more strongly marked, and seemingly, there- 
fore, most consistent : as i. In the affected — a. In the soft- 
natured— 3. In the cunning and artful— '4. In the whimsical — 
5. In the lewd and vicious— 6. In the witty and refined— 7. In the 
stupid and simple— The former part having shown that the par- 
ticular characters of women are more various than those of men, 
it is nevertheless observed that the general characteristic of the 
sex, as to the ruling passion, is more uniform — This is occasioned 
partly by their nature, partly by their education, and in some 
degree by necessity — ^What are the aims and the fate of this sex : 
I. As to power — 2. As to pleasure— Advice for their true in- 
terest — The picture of an estimable woman, with the best kind 
of contrarieties. 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
' Most women have no characters at all : ' 
Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair. 

How many pictures of one nymph we view, 
All how unlike each other, all how true ! 
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Arcadia's countess here, in ermined pride ; 

Is, there, Pastora by a fountain side ; 

Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 

And there, a naked Leda with a swan. lo 

Let then the fair one beautifully cry. 

In Magdalen's loose hair and lifted eye ; 

Or drest in smiles of sweet Cecilia shine. 

With simpering angels, palms, and harps divine ; 

Whethe» the charmer sinner it, or saint it. 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 

Come then, the colours and the ground prepare ! 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute. 20. 

Rufa, whose eye, quick glancing o'er the park, 
Attracts each light grey meteor of a spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke, 
As Sappho's diamonds w^ith her dirty smock ; 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greasy task. 
With Sappho fragrant at an evening masque : 
So morning insects, that in muck begun. 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun. 

How soft is Silia ! fearful to offend ; 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 30 

To her, Calista proved her conduct nice, 
And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 
Sudden she storms ! she raves ! you tip the wink ; 
But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may see from what the change arose ; 
All eyes may see — a pimple on her nose. 

Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 
Sighs for the shades — * How charming is a park ! ' 
A park is purchased ; but the fair he sees 
All bathed in tears — ' Oh, odious, odious trees ! ' 40 
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Ladies, like variegated tulips, show ; 
Tis to their changes half their charms we owe : 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
Their happy spots the nice admirer take. 
Twas thus Calypso once each heart alarm'd. 
Awed without virtue, without beauty charm'd ; 
Her tongue bewitched as oddly as her eyes ; 
Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise : 
Strange graces still, and stranger flights, she had ; 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad ; J^o 

Yet ne'er so sure our passion to create. 
As when she touch'd the brink of all we hate. 

Narcissa's nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child ; 
Has e'en been prov'd to grant a lover's prayer, 
And paid a tradesman once to make him stare ; 
Gave alms at Easter in a Christian trim. 
And made a widow happy for a whim. 
Why then declare goodnature is her scorn. 
When 'tis by that alone she can be borne ? 60 

Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name ? 
A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame : 
Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his Grz^ce and Chartres : 
Now conscience chills her, and now passion bums. 
And atheism and religion take their turns ; 
A very heathen in the carnal part. 
Yet still a sad good Christian at the heart. 

Flavia's a wit ; has too much sense to pray - 
To toast our wants and wishes is her way ; 70 

Nor asks of God, but of her stars, to give 
The mighty blessing 'while we live, to live.' 
Then all for death, that opiate of the soul ! 
Lucretia's dagger, Rosamonda's bowL 
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Say, what can cause such impotence of mind ? 

A spark too fickle, or a spouse too kind. 

Wise wretch ! with pleasures too refined to please. 

With too much spirit to be e'er at ease ; 

With too much quickness ever to be taught ; 

With too much thinking to have common thought ; 80 

You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 

And die of nothing but a rage to live. 

Turn then from wits, and look on Simo's mate ; 
No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate : 
Or her that owns her faults, but never mends, 
Because she's honest, and the best of friends : 
Or her, whose life the church and scandal share, 
For ever in a passion or a prayer : 
Or her, who laughs at hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, * Ah ! how charming if there's no such place ! ' 90 
Or who in sweet vicissitude appears 
Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears ; 
The daily anodyne and nightly draught, 
To kill those foes to fair ones, time and thought 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit ; 
For true no-meaning puzzles more than wit. 

But what are these to great Atossa's mind ? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ! 
Who with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth ; 100 

Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools. 
Yet is whatever she hates and ridicules. 
No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 
Full sixty years the world has been her trade ; 
The wisest fool much time has ever made : 
From loveless youth to unrespected age. 
No passion gratified except her rage : 
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So much the fury still outran tjie wi^ 

The pleasure miss'd her, and the scandal hit no 

Who breaks with her provokes revenge from hell, 

But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 

Her every turn with violence pursued. 

Nor more a storm her hate than gratitude : 

To that each passion turns, or soon or late ; 

Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate. 

Superiors ?~ death ! and equals ? — what a curse ; 

But an inferior not dependent ? — worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 

Oblige her, and shell hate you while you live ; 1 20 

But die, and she'll adore you — then the bust 

And temple rise — then fall again to dust. 

Last night her lord was all that's good and great ; 

A knave this morning, and his will a cheat 

Strange 1 by the means defeated of the ends. 

By spirit robb'd of power, by warmth of friends, 

By wealth of followers ! without one distress, 

Sick of herself through very selfishness ! 

Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer. 

Childless with all her children, wants an heir : 130 

To heirs unknown descends th' unguarded store, 

Or wanders, lieaven-directed, to the poor. 

Pictures like these, dear Madam ! to design, 
Asks no firm hand and no unerring line ; 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke, alone can hit them right : 
For how should equal colours do the knack ? 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black ? 

* Yet Chloe sure was form'd without a spot' — 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot 140. 

* With every pleasing, every prudent part. 
Say, what can Chloe want ? '—She wants a heart. 
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She speaks, behaves,- and acts, just as she ought, 

But never, never reached one generous thought. 

Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

So very reasonable, so unmoved, 

As never yet to love, or to be loved. 

She, when she sees her friend in deep despair, 

Observes, how much a chintz exceeds mohair. 1 50 

Forbid it, heaven ! a favour or a debt 

She e'er should cancel ! — but she may forget 

Safe is your secret still in Chloe's ear ; 

But none of Chloe's shall you ever hear. 

Of all her dears she never slander'd one, 

But cares not if a thousand are undone. 

Would Chloe know if you're alive or dead ? 

She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Chloe is prudent — Would you too be wise ? 

Then never break your heart when Chl6e dies. i6c 

One certain portrait may (I grant) be seen. 
Which heaven has vamish'd out, and made a queen ; 
The same for ever ! and described by all 
With truth and goodness, as with crown and ball. 
Poets heap virtues, painters gems, at will. 
And show their zeal, and hide their want of skill 
Tis well — ^but, artists ! who can paint or write. 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 
That robe of quality so struts and swells, 
None see what parts of nature it conceals : 170 

Th' exactest traits of body or of mind. 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 
If Queensberry to sit there's no compelling, 
'Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen. 
From peer or bishop 'tis no easy thing 
To draw the man who loves his God or king. 
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Alas ! I copy, (or my draught would fail) 
From honest Mahomet or plain parson Hale. 

But grant, in public, men sometimes are shown ; 
A woman's seen in private life alone : 180 

Our bolder talents in full light displayed ; 
Your virtues open fairest in the shade. 
Bred to disguise, in public 'tis you hide ; 
There none distinguish 'twixt your shame or pride, 
Weakness or delicacy ; all so nice, 
That each may seem a virtue or a vice. 

In men we various ruling passions find ; 
In i^omen two almost divide the kind ; 
Those, only fix'd, they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 190 

That nature gives ; and where the lesson taught 
Is but to please, can pleasure seem a fault ? 
Experience this : by man's oppression curst. 
They seek the second not to lose the first. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take ; 
But every woman is at heart a rake : 
Men, some to quiet, some to public strife ; 
But every lady would be queen for life. 

Yet mark the fate of a whole sex of queens ! 
Power all their end, but beauty all the means. 200 

In youth they conquer with so wild a rage. 
As leaves them scarce a subject in their age : 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam ; 
No thought of peace or happiness at home. 
But wisdom's triumph is well timed retreat, 
As hard a science to the fair as great ! 
Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendless grown, 
Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone ; 
Worn out in public, weary every eye, 
Nor leave one sigh behind them when they die. 3 10 
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Pleasures the sex^ as children birds, pursue, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 
Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 
To covet flying, and regret when lost : 
At last, to follies youth could scarce defend, 
It grows their age's prudence to pretend : 
Ashamed to own they gave delight before, 
Reduced to feign it, when they give no more. 
As hags hold sabbaths less for joy than spite, 
So these their merry miserable night ; 220 

Still round and round the ghosts of beauty glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour died. 

See how the world its veterans rewards ! 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards ; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end. 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot ; 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot ! 

Ah ! friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ; 
To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine ! 230 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the Ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing. 
So when the sun's broad beam has tired the sight. 
All mild ascends the moon's more sober light ; 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 
And unobserved the glaring orb declines. 

O ! bless'd with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day : 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 240 

She who ne'er answers till a husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting, sways. 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys ; 
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Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Disdains all loss of tickets or codille ; 
Spleen, vapours, or smallpox, above them all^ 
And mistress of herself, though china falL 

And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at best a contradiction still. 250 

Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer man ; 
Picks from each sex to make the favourite blest. 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 
Blends, in exception to all general rules. 
Your taste of follies with our scorn of fools ; 
Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 
Fix'd principles, with fancy ever new : 
Shakes all together, and produces — you ! 260 

Be this a woman's fame ; with this unbless'd, 
Toasts Uvea scorn, and queens may dieTa jest. 
This Phoebus promised (I forget the year) 
When those blue eyes first opened on the sphere ; 
Ascendant Phoebus watched that hour with care, 
Averted half your parents' simple prayer, 
And gave you beauty, but denied the pelf 
That buys your sex a tyrant o'er itself. 
The generous god, who wit and gold refines. 
And ripens spirits as he ripens mines, 270 

Kept dross for duchesses, the world shall know it, 
To you gave sense, good-humour, and a poet 
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EPISTLE III. 

To Allen, Lord Bathurst. 

OF THE USE OF RICHES. 



Argtiment. 

That it is known to fe>^, most falling into one of the extremes, 
avarice or profusion — The point discussed, whether the in- 
vention of money has been more commodious or pernicious to 
mankind — That riches, either to the avaricious or the prodigal, 
cannot afford happiness, scarcely necessaries^That avarice is 
an absolute frenzy, without an end or purpose-^-Conjectures , 
about the motives of avaricious men— That the conduct of men, 
with respect to riches, can only be accounted for by the order of 
Providence, which works the general good out of extremes, and 
brings all to its great end by perpetual revolutions — How a 
raiser acts upon principles which appear to him reasonable — How 
a prodigal does the same — The due medium and true use of 
riches — The Man of Ross —The fate of the profuse and the covet- 
ous, in two examples ; both miserable in life and in death — The 
story of Sir Balaam. 

P. Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ? 
You hold the word from Jove to Momus given, 
That man was made the standing jest of heaven ; 
And gold but sent to keep the fools in play. 
For some to heap^ and some to throw away. 
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But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And surely heaven and I are of a mind) 
Opine that nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the shining mischief under ground : lo 

But when, by man's audacious labour won, 
Flamed forth this rival to its sire, the sun. 
Then careful heaven supplied two sorts of men, 
To squander these, and those to hide again. 

Like doctors thus, when much dispute has passed. 
We find our tenets just the same at last > 
Both fairly owning riches, in effect, 
No grace of heaven, or token of th' elect ; 
Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the devil. 20 

B. What nature wants, commodious gold 

bestows; .) 

Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 

P. But how unequal it bestows observe ; 
'Tis thus we riot, while who sow it, starve : 
What nature wants, (a phrase I much distrust) 
Extends to luxury, extends to lust ; 
Useful, I grant, it serves what life requires, 
But, dreadful too, the dark assassin Hires. 

B, Trade it may help, society extend. 

P. But lures the pirate, and corrupts the friend. 30 

B, It raises armies in a nation's aid. 

P, But bribes a senate, and the land's betra/d. 
In vain may heroes fight and patriots rave, 
If secret gold sap on from knave to knave. 
Once, we confess, beneath the patriot's cloak 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea spoke, 
And jingling down the back-stairs, told the crew, 
*• Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.' 
Blest paper-credit ! last and best supply ! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly ! 40 
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Gold imp'd by thee, can compass hardest things, 

Can pocket states, can fetch or carry kings ; 

A single leaf shall waft an army o'er, 

Or ship off senates to some distant shore ; 

A leaf, like Sibyl's, scatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes as the winds shall blow ; 

Pregnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen, 

And silent sells a king, or buys a queen. 

Oh ! that such bulky bribes as all might see 
Still, as of old, encumber'd villainy ! 50 

CouW France or Rome divert our brave designs 
With all their brandies or with all their wines ? 
What could they more than knights and squires confound, 
Or water all the quorum ten miles round ? 
A statesman's slumbers how this speech would spoil ! 
* Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil ; 
Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar.' 

Poor avarice one torment more would find. 
Nor could profusion squander all in kind : 60 

Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might we meet ; 
And Worldly crying coals from street to street. 
Whom, with a wig so wild and mien so maz'd, 
Pity mistakes for some poor tradesman craz'd. 
Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himself have sent it to the dogs ? 
His Grace will gain : to White's a bull be led. 
With spuming heels and with a butting head : 
To White's be carried, as to ancient games, 
Fair coursers, vases, and alluring dames. 70 

Shall then Uxorio, if the stakes he sweep, 
Bear home six dames, and make his lady weep ? 
Or soft Adonis, so perfumed and fine, 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of swine ? 
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Oh filthy check on all industrious skill, 
To spoil the nation's last great trade,— quadrille ! 
Since then, my lord, on such a world we fall. 
What say you ? 

B, Say ? Why, take it, gold and alL 

P, What riches give us let us then inquire : 
Meat, fire, and clothes. 

B. What more? 

P, Meat, clothes, and fire. 80 

Is this too little ? would you more than live ? 
Alas ! 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 
Alas ! 'tis more than (all his visions past) 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at last ! 
What can they give? To dying Hopkins heirs? 
To Chartres vigour ? Japhet nose and ears ? 
They might (were Harpax not too wise t6 spend) 
Give Harpax' self the blessing of a friend ; 
Or find some doctor that would save the life 
Of wretched Shylock, spite of Shylock's wife. 90 

But thousands die without or this or that. 
Die, and endow a college or a cat. 
To some indeed Heaven grants the happier fate 
T' enrich a bastard, or a son they hate. 

Perhaps you think the poor might have their part ? 
Bond damns the poor, and hates them from his heart. 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule 
That every man in want is knave or fooL 

* God cannot love,' (says Blunt, with tearless eyes) 

* The wretch he starves' — and piously denies : loc 
But the good bishop, with a meeker air. 

Admits, and leaves them. Providence's care. 

Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf. 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himself : 
Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it and the slave that hides. 
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B» Who suffer thus, mere charity should own, 
Must act on motives powerful though unknown. 

P, Some war, some plague, or famine they foresee. 
Some revelation hid from you and me. 1 10 

Why Shylock wants a meal, the cause is found ; 
He thinks a loaf will rise to fifty pound. 
What made directors cheat in South-sea year ? 
To live on venison, when it sold so dear. 
Ask you why Phryne the whole auction buys ? 
Phryne foresees a general excise. 
Why she and Sappho raise that monstrous sum ? 
Alas ! they fear a man will cost a plum. 

Wise Peter sees the world's respect for gold, 
And therefore hopes this nation may be sold. 120 

Glorious ambition ! Peter, swell thy store. 
And be what Rome's great Didius was before. 

The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To just three millions stinted modest Gage. 
But nobler scenes Maria's dreams unfold. 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold. 
Congenial souls ! whose life one avarice joins. 
And one fate buries in th' Asturian mines. 

Much-injured Blunt, why bears he Britain's hate ? 
A wizard told him in these words our fate : 130 

* At length corruption, like a general flood, 
(So long by watchful ministers withstood) 
Shall deluge all ; and avarice, creeping on. 
Spread like a low-bom mist and blot the sun : 
Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks. 
Peeress and butler share alike the box. 
And judges job, and bishops bite the town. 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown : 
See Britain sunk in lucre's sordid charms. 
And France revenged of Anne's and Edward's arms ! ' 140 

E 
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'Twas no court-badge, great scrivener ! fired thy brain, 

Nor lordly luxury, nor city gain : 

No, 'twas thy righteous end, ashamed to see 

Senates degenerate, patriots disagree, 

And nobly wishing party-rage to cease, 

To buy both sides, and give thy country peace. 

* All this is madness,' cries a sober sage : — 
But who, my friend, has reason in his rage ? 
The ruling passion, be it what it will. 
The ruling passion conquers reason stilL 150 

Less mad the wildest whimsey we can frame. 
Than ev'n that passion, if it has no aim ; 
For though such motives folly you may call. 
The folly's greater to have none at alL 

Hear then the truth : — ' 'Tis heaven each passion sends, 
And different men directs to different ends. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce ; 
Extremes in man concur to general use.' 
Ask we what makes one keep^ and one bestow ? 
That Power who bids the ocean ebb and flow, 160 

Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain. 
Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain ; 
Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 
And gives th' eternal wheels to know their rounds. 

Riches, like insects, when conceal'd they lie. 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 
Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor ; 
This year a reservoir to keep and spare. 
The next, a fountain spouting through his heir, 1 70 

In lavish streams to quench a country's thirst. 
And men and dogs shall drink him till they burst. 

Old Cotta shamed his fortune and his birth. 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth ; 
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What though, (the use of barbarous spits forgot) 

His kitchen vied in coobiess with his grot ? 

His court with nettles, moats with cresses stored, 

With soups unbought, and salads, bless'd his board ? 

If Cotta lived on pulse, it was no more 

Than brahmins, saints, and sages did before : i8o 

To cram the rich was prodigal expense ; 

And who would take the poor from Providence ? 

Like some lone chartreux stands the good old hall, 

Silence without, and fasts within the wall ; 

No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabor sound, 

No noontide bell invites the country round ; 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey, 
And turn th' unwilling steeds another way ; 

Benighted wanderers, the forest o'er. 

Curse the saved candle and un opening door ; 190 

While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 

Not so his son \ he mark'd this oversight. 
And then mistook reverse of wrong for right : 
(For what to shun will no great knowledge need. 
But what to follow is a task indeed !) 
Yet sure, of qualities deserving praise. 
More go to ruin fortunes than to raise. 
What slaughtered hecatombs, what floods of wine, 
Fill the capacious squire and deep divine ! 20c 

Yet no mean motive this profusion draws ; 
His oxen perish in his country's cause ; 
'Tis George and liberty that crowns the cup. 
And zeal for that great house which eats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked seat,. 
The sylvans groan — no matter — for the fleet : 
Next goes his wool — to clothe our valiant bands ; 
Last, for his country's love, he sells his lands. 

E 2 
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To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a pope. 210 
And shall not Britain now reward his toils, 
Britain, that pays her patriots with her spoils ? 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cause : 
His thankless country leaves him to her laws. 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart. 
Not meanly nor ambitiously pursued. 
Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 
• To balance fortune by a just expense, • 
Join with economy magnificence ; 220 

With splendour, charity, with plenty, health ; 
O teach us, Bathurst ! yet unspoiFd by wealth ! 
That secret rare, between th' extremes to move 
Of mad goodnature, and of mean self-love. 

B, To worth or want, well weigh'd, be bounty given. 
And ease or emulate the care of heaven : 
(Whose measure full overflows on human race) ; 
Mend Fortune's fault, and justify her grace. 
Wealth .in the gross is death, but life diffused. 
As poison heals in just proportion used : 230 

In heaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies. 
But well dispersed is incense to the skies. 

P, Who starves by nobles, or with nobles eats ? 
The wretch that trusts them, and the rogue that cheats* 
Is there a lord who knows a cheerful noon 
Without a fiddler, flatterer, or buffoon ? 
Whose table, wit, or modest merit share, 
Unelbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player ? 
Who copies yours or Oxford's better part. 
To ease th' oppressed, and raise the sinking heart ? 240 
Where'er he shines, O Fortune ! gild the scene, 
And angels guard him in the golden mean ! 
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There English bounty yet awhile may stand, 
And honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 250 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
* The Man of Ross,' each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor overspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 260 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more : 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 270 

B, Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do ! 
Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 
What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

P, Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possessed — five himdred pounds a year J 
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Blush, grandeiir, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your 

blaze ; 
Ye little stars ! hide your diminished rays. 

B, And what ? no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 2S0 

P, Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never maik the marble with his name : 
Go, search it there, where to be bom and die. 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough that virtue fill'd the space between. 
Proved, by the ends of being, to have been. 
When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living saved a candle's end ; 
Shouldering God's altar a vile image stands. 
Belies his features, nay, extends his hands ; 290 

That livelong wig, which Gorgon's self might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone. 
Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend ! 
And see what comfort it affords our end. 

In the worst inn's worst room, with mat half-hung. 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung. 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw. 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw. 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 300 

Great Villiers lies — alas ! how changed from him. 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter left of all his store ! 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame, this lord of Useless thousands ends ! 310 
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Hi^ Grace's fate sage Cutler could foresee, 
And well (he thought) advised him, * Live like me.' 
As well his Grace replied, ^ Like you, Sir John ? 
That I can do when all I have is gone ! ' 
Resolve me, reason, which of these is worse. 
Want with a fiill, or with an empty purse ? 
Thy life jnore wretched, Cutler ! was confessed ; 
Arise, and tell me, was thy death more bless'd ? 
Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall. 
For very want ; he could not build a wall 320 

His only daughter in a stranger's power. 
For very want ; he could not pay a dower. 
A few grey hairs his reverend temples crown'd ; 
Twas very want that sold them for two pound. 
What ev'n denied a cordial at his end, 
Banish'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend ? 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad. 
Yet numbers feel, — the want of what he had ! 
Cutler and Brutus, dying, both exclaim, 
* Virtue ! and wealth ! what are ye but a name ! ' 330 

Say, for such worth are other worlds prepared ? 
Or are they both in this their own reward ? 
A knotty point ! to which we now proceed. 
But you are tired — 111 tell a tale — 

B. Agreed. 

P. Where London's column, pointing at the skies. 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies. 
There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth ; 
His word would pass for more than he was worth. 340 
One solid dish his weekday meal affords. 
An added pudding solemnized the Lord's : 
Constant at church and 'Change ; his gains were sure ; 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 
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The devil was piqued such saintship to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him like good Job of old ; 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Roused by the prince of air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 350 

Then full against his Cornish lands they roar. 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he Hves like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 
*■ Live like yourself,' was soon my lady's word ; 
And lo ! two puddings smoked upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honest factor stole a gem away : 
He pledged it to the knight ; the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 360 

Some scruple rose, but thus he eased his thought : 
' 111 now give sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
Where once I went to church, IH now go twice — 
And am so clear too of all other vice.' 

The tempter saw his time ; the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side. 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent. 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole, 
Then dubs director, and secures his soul. 370 

Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit. 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he call'd a blessing now was wit. 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles as our manners turn : 
His counting-house employ'd the Sunday mom : 
Seldom at church ('twas such a busy life), 
But duly sent his family and wife. 
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There (so the devil ordain'd) one Christmas-tide 

My good old lady catch'd a cold and died. 380 

A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite ; 
In Britain's senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play ; so bad her chance, 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe from France : 
The house impeach him ; Coningsby harangues ; 
The court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan ! are thy own ; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 390 

The devil and the king divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 



\ 
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EPISTLE IV. 
To Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington. 

OF THE USE OF RICHES. 

Argi4fnent 

The vanity of expense in people of wealth and quality — The abuse 
of the word Taste. That the first principle and foundation, in 
this as in everything else, is Good Sense — The chief proof of it 
is to follow Nature, even in works of mere luxury and elegance — • 
Instanced in Architecture and Q^dening, where all must be 
adapted to the genius and use of the place, and the beauties not 
forced into it, but resulting from it — How men are disappointed 
in their most expensive undertakings for want of this true 
foundation, without which nothing can please long, if at all ; 
and the best examples and rules will but be perverted into 
something burdensome or ridiculous — A description of the false 
taste of Magnificence ; the first grand error of which is to 
imagine that greatness consists in the size and dimension, in- 
stead of the proportion and harmony, of the whole, and the 
second, either in joining together parts incoherent, or too 
minutely resembling, or in the repetition of the same too fre- 
quently — ^A word or two of false taste in Books, in Music, in 
Painting, even in Preaching and Frayer, and lastly in Enter- 
tainments — Yet Providence is justified in giving wealth to t>e 
squandered in this manner, since it is dispersed to the poor and 
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laborious part of mankind— What are the proper objects of 
Magnificence, and a proper field for the expense of great men 
—And, finally, the great and public works which become a 
Prince. 



Tis Strange, the miser should his cares employ 

To gain those riches he can ne'er enjoy : 

Is it less strange, the prodigal should waste 

His wealth to purchase what he ne'er can taste ? 

Not for himself he sees, or hears, or eats ; 

Artists must choose his pictures, music, meats : 

He buys for Topham drawings and designs ; 

For Pembroke, statues, dirty gods, and coins ; 

Rare monkish manuscripts for Heame alone, 

And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane. lo 

For what has Virro painted, built, and planted ? 
Only to show how many tastes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Visto's ill-got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whispered, * Visto ! have a taste.' 
Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 
See ! sportive fate, to punish awkward pride. 
Bids Bubo build, and sends him such a guide : 
A standing sermon, at each year's expense. 
That never coxcomb reach'd magnificence ! 20 

You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 
And pompous buildings once were things of use • 
Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 
Who randoni drawings from your sheets shall take. 
And of one beauty many blunders make ; 
Load some vain church with old theatric state ; 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; 
Reverse your ornaments, and hang them all 
On some patch'd dog-hole eked with ends of wall ; 30 
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Then clap four slices of pilaster on% 
That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front ; 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door : 
Conscious they act a true Palladian part. 
And, if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

Oft have you hinted to your brother peer 
A certain truth, which many buy too dear : 
Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous e'en to taste — 'tis sense ; 40 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven ; 
A light which in yourself you must perceive ; 
Jones and Le N6tre have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot. 
In all, let Nature never be forgot ; 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair. 
Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 50 

Let not each beauty every where be spied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points who pleasingly confounds. 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all ; 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall ; 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the heavens to scale. 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale : 
Calls in the country, catches opening glades. 
Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades ; 60 
Now breaks, or now directs, th' intending lines ; 
Paints as you plant, and as you work designs. 

Still follow sense, of every art the soul ; 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole, 
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Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start e'en from difficulty, strike from chance : 
Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at — perhaps a Stowe. 

Without it, proud Versailles ! thy glory falls. 
And Nero's terraces desert their walls : 70 

The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 
Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake : 
Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
Youll wish your hill or sheltered seat again. 
Ev'n in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in a hermitage set Dr. Clarke. 

Behold Villario's ten years' toil complete. 
His quincunx darkens, his espaliers meet. 
The wood supports the plain, the p^s unite, 
And strength of shade contends with strength of light : 80 
A waving glow the bloomy beds display. 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. 
With silver-quivering rills meander'd o'er — 
Enjoy them, you ! Villario can no more : 
Tired of the scene parterres and fountains yield. 
He finds at last he better likes a field 

Through his young woods how pleased Sabinus 
stray'd. 
Or sat delighted in the thickening shade, 
With annual joy the reddening shoots to greet, 
Or see the stretching branches long to meet ; 90 

His son's fine taste an opener vista loves. 
Foe to the Dryads of his father's groves ; 
One boundless green or flourished carpet views. 
With all the mournful family of yews ; 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made. 
Now sweep those alleys they were bom to shade. 

At Timon's villa let us pass a day ; 
Where all cry out, * What sums are. thrown away ! ' 
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So proud, so grand ; of that stupendous air, 

Soft and agreeable come never there. loo 

Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a draught 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compass this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down : 

Who but must laugh, the master when he sees, 

A puny insect shivering at a breeze I 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 

The whole a laboured quarry above ground. 

Two Cupids squirt before ; a lake behind 

Improves the keenness of the northern wind. no 

His gardens next your admiration call ; 

On every side you look, behold the wall ! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene. 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

The suffering eye inverted Nature sees. 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 

With here a fountain never to be play'd. 

And there a summerhouse that knows no shade ; 120 

Here Amphitrit^ sails through myrtle bowers. 

There gladiators fight or die in flowers ; 

Unwater'd, see the drooping seahorse mourn. 

And swallows roost in Nilus' dusty urn. 

My lord advances with majestic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleasure to be seen : 
But soft — by regular approach — not yet — 
First through the length of yon hot terrace sweat ; 
And when up ten steep slopes youVe dragged your thighs, 
Just at his study door he'll bless your eyes. 130 

His study ! with what authors is it stored ? 
In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 
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To all their dated backs he turns you round : 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound ! 
Lo, some are vellum, and the rest as good. 
For all his lordship knows, — but they are wood ! 
For Locke or Milton 'tis in vain to look ; 
These shelves admit not any modem book. 

And now the chapel's silver bell you hear, 
That summons you to all the pride of prayer : 140 

Light quirks of music, broken and uneven. 
Make die soul dance upon a jig to Heaven. 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare. 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 
On gilded clouds in fair expansion lie. 
And bring all paradise before your eye. 
To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 

But hark ! the chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall : . 150 
The rich buffet well coloured serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face. 
Is this a dinner .? this a genial room ? 
No, 'tis a temple and a hecatomb. 
A solemn sacrifice performed in state ; 
You drink by measure, and to minutes eat. 
So quick retires each flying course, you'd swear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 
From soup to sweet wine, and God bless the King. 160 
In plenty starving, tantalized in state. 
And complaisantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, caress'd, and tired, I take my leave. 
Sick of his civil pride from mom to eve ; 
I curse such lavish cost and little skill. 
And swear no day was ever pass'd so ilL 
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Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himself^ and to his infants bread, 
The labourer bears : what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity supplies. 170 

Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre ; 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann'd. 
And laughing Ceres reassume the land. 

Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil ? 
Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyel 
'Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. 
And splendour borrows all her rays from sense. 

His father's acres who enjoys in peace. 
Or makes his neighbours glad if he increase ; 180 

Whose cheerful tenants bless their yearly toil. 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the soil ; 
Whose ample lawns are not ashamed to feed 
The milky heifer and deserving steed ; 
Whose rising forests, not for pride or show, 
But future buildings, future navies, grow : 
Let his plantations stretch from down to down. 
First shade a country, and then raise a town. 

You, too, proceed ! make falling arts your care, 
Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 190 

Jones and Palladio to themselves restore. 
And be whatever Vitruvius was before : 
Till kings call forth th' ideas of your mind, 
(Proud to accomplish what such hands designed) 
Bid harbours open, public ways extend. 
Bid temples, worthier of the God, ascend, 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. 
Back to his bounds their subject sea command. 
And roll obedient rivers through the land : 200 

These honours peace to happy Britain brings ; 
These are imperial works, and worthy kings. 

F 
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THE DUNCIAD.i 



To Dr. Jonathan Swift. 



BOOK I. 

THE HERO. 

The Proposition, the Invocation, and the Inscription— Then the 
original of the great Empire of Dulness, and cause of the con- 
tinuance thereof— The College of the Goddess in the city, with 
her private academy for poets in particular ; the governors of it, 
and the four cardinal virtues — ^Then the poet hastes into the 
midst of things, presenting her, on the evening of a Lord 
Mayor's day, revolving the long'succession of her sons, and the 
glories past and to come — She fixes her eye on Bayes, to be the 
instrument of that great event which is the subject of the poem — 
He is described pensive among his books, giving up the cause, 
and apprehending the period of her empire — ^After debating 
whether to betake himself to the church, or to gaming, or to 
party-writing, he raises an altar of proper books, and (making 
first his solemn prayer and declaration) purposes thereon to 
sacrifice all his unsuccessful writings — As the pile is kindled, 
the Goddess, beholding the flame from her seat, flies and puts 
it out, by casting upon it the poem of Thule — She forthwith 

^ See Introduction. 
F2 
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reveals herself to him, transports him to her temple, unfolds her 
arts, and initiates him into her mysteries ; then announcing the 
death of Eusden, the Poet Laureate, anoints him, carries him 
to court, and prodaims him successor. 



The mighty mother, and her son, who brings 
The Smithfield muses to the ear of kings, 
I sing. Say you, her instruments, the great ! 
Called to this work by Dulness, Jove, and Fate ; 
You by whose care, in vain decried and curst. 
Still dunce the second reigns like dunce the first ; 
Say how the goddess bade Britannia sleep. 
And pour'd her spirit o'er the land and deep. 

In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read, 
Ere Pallas issued from the Thunderer's head, lo 

Dulness o'er all possessed her ancient right. 
Daughter of chaos and eternal night : 
Fate in their dotage this fair idiot gave, 
Gross as her sire, and as her mother grave ; 
Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 
She ruled, in native anarchy, the mind. 

Still her old empire to restore she tries. 
For, bom a goddess, Dulness never dies. 

O thou ! whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver ! 20 

Whether thou choose Cervantes* serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais' easy chair, 
Or praise the court, or magnify mankind. 
Or thy grieved country's copper chains unbind ; 
From thy Boeotia though her power retires. 
Mourn not my Swift ! at aught our realm acquires. 
Here pleased behold her mighty wings outspread, 
To hatch a new Saturnian age of lead. 

Close to those walls where folly holds her throne, 
And laughs to think Monroe would take her down, 30 
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Where o*er the gates, by his fam'd father's hand, 

Great Gibber's brazen, brainless brothers stand ; 

One cell there is, concealed from \ailgar eye, 

The cave of poverty and poetry : 

Keen hollow winds howl through the bleak recess, 

Emblem of music caused by emptiness : 

Hence bards, like Proteus, long in vain tied down, 

Escape in monsters, and amaze the town : 

Hence miscellanies spring, the weekly boast 

Of Curirs chaste press, and Lintot's rubric post ; 40 

Hence hymning Tyburn's elegiac lines ; ' 

Hence journals, medleys, merceries, magazines : 

Sepulchral lies, our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes, and all the Grub-street race. 

In clouded majesty here Dulness shone. 
Four guardian virtues, round, support her throne : 
Fierce champion Fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hisses, blows, or want, or loss of ears : 
Galm Temperance, whose blessings those partake 
Who hunger and who thirst for scribbling sake : 50 
Prudence, whose glass presents th' approaching jail : 
Poetic Justice, with her lifted scale, 
Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs. 
And solid pudding against empty' praise. 

Here she beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameless somethings in their causes sleep, 
Till genial Jacob, or a warm third day, 
Gall forth each mass, a poem or a play : 
How hints, like spawn, scarce quick in embryo lie. 
How new-born nonsense first is taught to cry, 60 

Maggots half-form'd in rhyme exactly meet. 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet. 
Here one poor word a hundred clenches makes. 
And ductile dulness new meanders takes : 
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There motley images her fancy strike, 

Figures ill pair'd, and similes i^nlike. 

She sees a mob of metaphors advance, 

Pleased with the madness of the mazy dance ; 

How tragedy and comedy embrace ; 

How farce and epic get a jumbled race ; 70 

How time himself stands still at her command, 

Realms shift their place, and ocean turns to land. 

Here gay description Egypt glads with showers, 

Or gives to Zembla fruits, to Barca flowers ; 

Glittering with ice here hoary hills are seen. 

There painted valleys of eternal green, 

In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 

And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 

All these, and more, the cloud-compelling queen 
Beholds through fogs that magnify the scene. 80 

She, tinsell'd o'er in robes of varying hues. 
With self-applause her wild creation views ; 
Sees momentary monsters rise and fall. 
And with her own fool's-colours gilds them all. 

'Twas on the day when Thorold, rich and grave. 
Like Cimon, triumphed both on land and wave : 
(Pomps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces. 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces ;) 
Now, night descending, the proud scene was o'er,, 
But liv'd in Settle's numbers one day more. 9c 

Now mayors and shrieves all hush'd and satiate lay. 
Yet ate, in dreams, the custard of the day ; 
While pensive poets painful vigils keep. 
Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep. 
Much to the mindful queen the feast recalls 
What city swans once sung within the walls ; 
Much she revolves their arts, their ancient praise, 
And sure succession down from Heywood's days. 
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She saw with joy the line immortal run, 

Each sire imprest and glaring in his son : 100 

So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care. 

Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear. 

She saw old Prynne in restless Daniel shine. 

And Eusden eke out Blackmore's endless line ; 

She saw slow Philips creep like Tate*s poor page, 

And all the mighty mad in Dennis rage. 

In each she marks her image full exprest. 

But chief in Bayes's monster-breeding breast ; 

Bayes, formed by nature stage and town to bless, 

And act, and be, a coxcomb with success : no 

Dulness with transport eyes the hvely dunce, 

Remembering she herself was pertness once. 

Now (shame to fortune !) an ill run at play 

Blanked his bold visage, and a thin third day : 

Swearing and supperless the hero sate. 

Blasphemed his gods, the dice, and damn'd his fate ; 

Then gnawed his pen, then dash'd it on the ground. 

Sinking from thought to thought, a .vast profound ! 

Plunged for his sense, but found no bottom there. 

Yet wrote and floundered on in mere despair. 120 

Round him much embryo, much abortion lay. 

Much future ode, and abdicated play 

Nonsense precipitate, like running lead. 

That shpp'd through cracks and zigzags of the head ; 

All that on folly frenzy could beget, 

Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkins of wit. 

Next o'er his books his eyes began to roll, 

In pleasing memory of all he stole ; 

How here he sipp'd, how there he plundered snug, 

And sucked all o'er like an industrious bug, 1 30 

Here lay poor Fletcher's half-eat scenes, and here 

The frippery of crucified Moli^re ; 
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There hapless Shakespeare, yet of Tibbald sore, 

Wish'd he had blotted for himself before. 

The rest on outside merit but presume, 

Or serve (like other fools) to fill a room ; 

Such with their shelves as due proportion hold, 

Or their fond parents dressed in red and gold ; 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own. 140 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great ; 

There, stamp'd with arms, Newcastle shines complete ; 

Here all his suffering brotherhood retire, 

And 'scape the martyrdom of jakes and fire : 

A Gothic library ! of Greece and Rome 

Well purged, and worthy Settle, Banks, and Broome. 

But, high above, more solid learning shone. 
The classics of an age that heard of none ; 
There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn at his side, 
One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide ; 150 
There, saved by spice, like mummies, many a year, 
Dry bodies of divinity appear : 
De Lyra there a dreadful front extends. 
And here the groaning shelves Philemon bends. 

Of these, twelve volumes, twelve of ample size, 
Redeemed from tapers and defi^uded pies. 
Inspired he seizes : these an altar raise ; 
A hecatomb of pure unsullied lays 
That altar crowns ; a folio common-place 
Founds the whole pile, of all his works the base : 160 
Quartos, octavos, shape the lessening pyre, 
A twisted birthday ode completes the spire. 

Then he : ' Great tamer of all human art ! 
First in my care, and ever at my heart ; 
Dulness ! whose good old cause I yet defend. 
With whom my muse began, with whom shall end, 
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E'er since Sir Fopling's periwig was praise, 

To the last honours of the Butt and Bays : 

O thou ! of business the directing soul ! 

To this our head like bias to the bowl, 170 

Which, as more ponderous, made its aim more true, 

Obliquely waddiing to the mark in view ; 

Oh ! ever gracious to perplex mankind, 

Still spread a healing mist before the mind ; 

And, lest we err by wit's wild dancing light. 

Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence, 

Guard the sure barrier between that and sense ; 

Or quite unravel all the reasoning thread, 

And hang some curious cobweb in its stead ! 180 

As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself can fly. 

And ponderous slugs cut swiftly through the sky ; 

As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe. 

The wheels above urged by the load below ; 

Me emptiness and dulness could inspire, 

And were my elasticity and fire. 

Some demon stole my pen (forgive th' offence). 

And once betray'd me into common sense : 

Else all my prose and verse were much the same ! 

This, prose on stilts, that, poetry fallen lame. 190 

Did on the stage my fops appear confined ? 

My life gave ampler lessons to mankind. 

Did the dead letter unsuccessful prove ? 

The brisk example never faiPd to move. 

Yet sure, had heaven decreed to save the state. 

Heaven had decreed these works a longer date. 

Could Troy be saved by any single hand. 

This grey-goose weapon must have made Her stand. 

What can I now ? my Fletcher cast aside. 

Take up the Bible, once my better guide ? 200 
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Or tread the path by venturous heroes trod, 
This box my thunder, this right hand my god ? 
Or^ chair'd at White's, amidst the doctors sit, 
Teach oaths to gamesters, and to nobles wit ? 
Or bidd'st thou rather party to embrace ? 
(A friend to party thou, and all her race ; 
'Tis the same rope at different ends they twist ; 
To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as Mist.) 
Shall I, like Curtius, desperate in my zeal. 
O'er head and ears plunge for the commonweal ? 210 
Or rob Rome's ancient geese of all their glories. 
And cackling save the monarchy of Tories ? 
Hold— to the minister I more incline ; 
To serve his cause, O Queen ! is serving thine. 
And see ! thy very Gazetteers give o'er. 
E'en Ralph repents, and Henley writes no more. 
What then remains ? Ourself. Still, still remain 
Cibberian forehead, and Cibberian brain. 
This brazen brightness to the 'squire so dear ; 
This polish'd hardness that reflects the peer : 220 

This arch absurd, that wit and fool delights, 
. This mess, toss'd up of Hockley-hole and White's ; 
Where dukes and butchers join to wreathe my crown. 
At once the bear and fiddle of the town. 

* O born in sin, and forth in folly brought ! 
Works damn'd, or to be damn'd ! (your father's fault), 
Go, purified by flames ascend the sky. 
My better and more Christian progeny ! 
Unstain'd, untouch'd, and yet in maiden sheets, 
While all your smutty sisters walk the streets. 230 

Ye shall not beg, like gratis-given Bland, 
Sent with a pass, and vagrant through the land ; 
Nor sail with Ward to apeand-monkey climes, 
Where vile mundungus trucks for viler rhymes : 
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Not sulphur-tipt, emblaze an alehouse fire ! 

Not wrap up oranges to pelt your sire ! 

O ! pass more innocent, in infant state, 

To the mild limbo of our father Tate : 

Or, peaceably forgot, at once be blest 

In Shadwell's bosom with eternal rest ! 240 

Soon to that mass of nonsense to return, 

Where things destroyed are swept to things unborn.' 

With that, a tear (portentous sign of grace !) 
Stole from the master of the sevenfold face ; 
And thrice he lifted high the birthday brand ; 
And thrice he dropt it from his quivering hand ; 
Then lights the structure with averted eyes : 
The rolling smoke involves the sacrifice. 
The opening clouds disclose each work by turns, 
Now flames the Cid, and now PeroUa burns ; 250 

Great Caesar roars and hisses in the fires ; 
King John in silence modestly expires : 
No merit now the dear Nonjuror claims, 
M ©litre's old stubble in a moment flames. 
Tears gush'd again, as from pale Priam's eyes, 
When the last blaze sent I lion to the skies. 

Roused by the light, old Dulness heaved the head, 
Then snatch'd a sheet of Thul^ from her bed ; 
Sudden she flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre : 
Down sink the flames, and with a hiss expire. 260 

Her ample presence fills up all the place ; 
A veil of fogs dilates her awful face : 
Great in her cHarms ! as when on shrieves and mayors 
She looks, and breathes herself into their airs. 
She bids him wait her to her sacred dome : 
Well pleased he enter'd, and confess'd his home. 
So spirits, ending their terrestrial race. 
Ascend, and recognise their native place. 
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This the great mother dearer held than all 
The clubs of quidnuncs, or her own Guildhall : 270 
Here stood her opium, here she nursed her owls, 
And here she plann'd th' imperial seat of fools. 

Here to her chosen all her works she shows, 
Prose sweird to verse, verse loitering into prose i 
How random thoughts now meaning chance to find, 
Now leave all memory of sense behind : 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 
And these to notes are fritter'd quite away : 
How index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail : 280 

How, with less reading than makes felons 'scape. 
Less human genius than God g^ves an ape, 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past, vamp'd, future, old, revived, new piece, 
'Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakespeare, and Corneille, 
Can make a Gibber, Tibbald, or Ozell. 

The goddess then, o'er his anointed head. 
With mystic words, the sacred opium shed. 
And lo ! her bird (a monster of a fowl. 
Something betwixt a Heideggre and owl) 290 

Perch'd on his crown : — * All hail ! and hail again, 
My son ! the promised land expects thy reign. 
Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise : 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days ; 
Safe where no critics damn, no duns molest. 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest. 
And high-bom Howard, more majestic sire. 
With fool of quality completes the quire. 
Thou, Gibber ! thou his laurel shalt support ; 
Folly, my son, has still a friend at court. 300 

Lift up your gates, ye princes, see him come ! 
Sound, sound ye viols, be the cat-call dumb ! 
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Bring, bring the madding bay, the drunken vine, 

The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy join. 

And thou ! his aid-de-camp, lead on my sons, 

Light-arm'd with points, antitheses, and pims. 

Let Bawdry, BilUngsgate, nly daughters dear, 

Support his front, and Oaths bring up the rear: 

And under his, and under Archer's wing. 

Gaming and Grub-street skulk behind the king. 310 

Oh ! when shall rise a monarch all our own, 
And I, a nursing-mother, rock the throne ; 
Twixt prince and people close the curtain draw, 
Shade him from hght, and cover him from law ; 
• Fatten the courtier, starve the learned band, 
And suckle armies, and dry-nurse the land ; 
Till senates nod to lullabies divine. 
And all be sleep, as at an ode of thine ? ' 

She ceased. Then swells the Chapel-royal throat ; 

* God save king Gibber ! ' mounts in every note. 320 
Familiar White's, * God save king CoUey ! ' cries ; 

* God save king Colley ! ' Drury-lane replies : 
Back to the Devil the last echoes roll. 

And * Coll ! ' each butcher roars at Hockley-hole, 
So when Jove's block descended from on high, 
(As sings thy great forefather Ogilby), 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog. 
And the hoarse nation croak'd, * God save king Log !' 
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BOOK II. 

THE GAMES. 

The King being proclaimed, the solemnity is graced with public 
games and sports of various kinds ; not instituted by the hero, 
as by ^neas in Virgil, but for greater honour by the goddess in 
person (in like manner as the games Pythia, Isthmia, &c. were 
anciently said to be ordained by the gods, and as Thetis herself 
appearing, according to Homer (Od. xxiv.) proposed the prizes 
in honour of her son Achilles)— Hither flock the poets and 
critics, attended, as is but just, with their patrons and book- 
sellers — The goddess is first pleased, for her disport, to propose 
games to the booksellers, and setteth up the phantom of a poet, 
which they contend to overtake — ^The races described, with 
their divers accidents — Next, the game for a poetess — Then 
follow the exercises for the poets, of tickling, vociferating, 
diving ; the first holds forth the arts and practices of dedicators, 
the second of disputants and fustian poets, the third of pro- 
found, dark, and dirty party-writers — Lastly, for the critics the 
goddess proposes (with great propriety) an exercise, not of their 
parts, but their patience, in hearing the works of two voluminous 
authors, the one in verse and the other in prose, deliberately 
read, without sleeping ; the various effects of which, with the 
several degrees and manners of their operation, are here set 
forth, till the whole number, not of critics only, but of spectators, 
actors, and all present, fall fast asleep ; which naturally and 
necessarily ends the games. 

High on a gorgeous seat, that far outshone 
Henle/s gilt tub, or Fleckno's Irish throne, 
Or that where on her Curlls the public pours, 
All bounteous, fragrant grains and golden showers, 
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Great Gibber sate : the proud Parnassian sneer, 
The conscious simper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look : all eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn coxcombs as they gaze. 
His peers shine round him with reflected grace, 
New edge their dulness, and new bronze their face. lo 
So from the sun's broad beam, in shallow urns. 
Heaven's twinkling sparks draw light, and point their 
horns. 

Not with more glee, by hands pontific crown'd. 
With scarlet hats wide-waving circled round, 
Rome in her capitol saw Quemo sit. 
Throned on seven hills, the antichrist of wit. 

And now the Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald hawkers high heroic games. 
They summon all her race : an endless band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land ; 20 
A motley mixture ! in long wigs, in bags, 
In silks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags, 
From drawing rooms, from colleges, from garrets, 
On horse, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots ; 
All who true dunces in her cause appear'd. 
And all who knew those dunces to reward. 

Amid that area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall Maypole once o'erloolc'd the Strand, 
But now, (so Anne and piety ordain) 
A church collects the saints of Drury-lane. 30 

With authors, stationers obey'd the call ; 
(The field of glory is a field for all.) 
Glory and gain th' industrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dulness ever loves a joke. 
A poet's form she placed before their eyes, 
And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize ; 
No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin. 
In a dun nightgown of his own loose skin, 
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But such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise, 

Twelve starveling bards of these degenerate days. 40 

All as a partridge plump, fuU fed and fair, 

She formed this image of weU bodied air ; 

With pert flat eyes she window'd well its head, 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead ; 

And empty words she gave, and sounding strain, 

But senseless, lifeless, idle, void and vain ! 

Never was dash'd out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool so just a copy of a wit ; 

So like, that critics said, and courtiers swore, 

A wit it was, and call'd the phantom More. 50 

All gaze with ardour : some a poet's name. 
Others a swordknot and laced suit inflame ; 
But lofty Lintot in the circle rose, 
' This prize is mine, who tempt it are my foes ; 
With me began this genius, and shall end.' 
He spoke ; and who with Lintot shall contend ? 

Fear held them mute. Alone untaught to fear, 
Stood dauntless Curll : ' Behold that rival here ! 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won ; 
So take the hindmost, hell,' he said, and run. 60 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, 
He left huge Lintot, and outstript the wind. 
As when a dab-chick waddles thro' the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 
So lab'ring on, with shoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. 
With arms expanded Bernard rows his state, 
And left-legg'd Jacob seems to emulate. 

[After various accidents, Curll wins ihe race.] 

And now the victor stretch'd his eager hand 
Where the tall nothing stood, or seem'd to stand ; 70 

G 
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A shapeless shade, it melted from his sights 

Like forms in clouds, or visions of the night 

To seize his papers, Curll, was next thy care ; 

His papers light fly diverse, toss'd in air ; 

Songs, sonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift. 

And whisk 'em back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 

Th' embroidered suit at least he deem'd his prey ; 

That suit an unpaid tailor snatch'd away. 

No rag, no scrap, of all the beau or wit, 

That once so fluttered, and that once so writ. 80 

Heaven rings with laughter : of the laughter vain, 
Dulness, good queen, repeats the jest again. 
Three wicked imps of her own Grub-street choir, 
She decked like Congreve, Addison, and Prior ; 
Mears, Warner, WiUdns, run ; delusive thought ! 
Brevai, Bond, Bezaleel, the varlets caught 
Curll stretches after Gay, but Gay is gone. 
He grasps an empty Joseph for a John : 
So Proteus, hunted in a nobler shape. 
Became, when seized, a puppy or an ape. 90 

To him the goddess : ' Son ! thy grief lay down, 
And turn this whole illusion on the town. 
Be thine, my stationer ! this magic gift ; 
Cook shall be Prior ; and Concanen, Swift ; 
So shall each hostile name become our own, 
And we, too, boast our Garth and Addison.' 

With thit she gave him (piteous of his case. 
Yet smiling at his rueful length of face) 
A shaggy tapestry, worthy to be spread 
On Codrus' old, or Dunton's modem bed ; 100 

Instructive work ! whose wry-mouth'd portraiture 
Displa/d the fates her confessors endure. 
Earless on high, stood unabash'd De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below : 
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There Ridpath, Roper, cudgelPd might he view, 

Thy very worsted still look'd black and blue : 

Himself among the storied chiefs he spies, 

As, from the blanket, high in air he flies. 

And * Oh ! (he cried) what street, what lane but knows 

Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings and blows ? ' i lo 

• •••••• 

But now for authors nobler palms remain ; 
Room for my Lord ! three jockeys in his train ; 
Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair : 
He grins, and looks broad nonsense with a stars. 
His honour's meaning Dulness thus exprest, 
* He wins this patron who can tickle best.' 

He chinks his purse, and takes his seat of state : 
With ready quills the dedicators wait ; 
Now at his head the dexterous task commence. 
And, instant, fancy feels th' imputed sense ; 120 

Now gentle touches wanton o'er his face, 
He struts Adonis, and affects grimace ; 
RoUi the feather to his ear conveys ; 
Then his nice taste directs our operas : 
Bentley his mouth with classic flattery opes, 
And the pufT'd orator bursts out in tropes. 
But Welsted most the poet's healing balm 
Strives to extract from his soft giving palm. 
Unlucky Welsted ! thy unfeeling master, 
The more thou ticklest, gripes his fist the faster. 130 

While thus each hand promotes the pleasing pain. 
And quick sensations skip from vein to vein, 
A youth unknown to Phoebus, in despair, 
Puts his last refuge all in heaven and prayer. 
What force have pious vows ! The Queen of Love 
His sister sends, her votaress, from above. 
As, taught by Venus, Paris learn'd the art 
To touch Achilles' only tender part ; 
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Secure, through her, the noble prize to carry-, 

He marches off, his Grace's secretary. 140 

' Now turn to diflferent sports/ (the goddess cries), 
' And learn, my sons, the wondrous power of noise. 
To move, to raise, to ravish every heart, 
With Shakespeare's nature, or with Jonson's art, 
Let others aim ; 'tis yours to shake the soul 
With thunder rumbling from the mustard bowl ; 
With horns and trumpets now to madness swell, 
Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell ! 
Such happy arts attention can command 
When fancy flags, and sense is at a stand. 150 

Improve we these. Three cat-calls be the bribe 
Of him whose chattering shames the monkey tribe ; 
And his this drum, whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying ass.' 

Now thousand tongues are heard in one loud din ; 
The monkey mimics rush discordant in ; 
'Twas chattering, grinning, mouthing, jabbering all, 
And noise and Norton, brangling and Breval, 
Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 
And snipsnap short, and interruption smart, i6<3 

And demonstration thin, and theses thick. 
And major, minor, and conclusion quick. 
' Hold, (cried the Queen) a cat-call each shall win ; 
Equal your merits ! equal is your din ! 
But that this well-disputed game may end, 
Sound forth, my brayers, and the welkin rend.' 

As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At some sick miser's triple-bolted gate. 
For their defrauded absent foals they make 
A moan so loud, that all the guild awake ; 170 

Sore sighs Sir Gilbert, starting at the bray. 
From dreams of millions, and three groats to pay : 
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So swells each windpipe ; ass intones to ass, 

Harmonic twang ! of leather, horn, and brass ; 

Such as from labouring lungs th* enthusiast blows, 

High sound, attempered to the vocal nose ; 

Or such as bellow from the deep divine ; 

There, Webster ! peal'd thy voice, and, Whitfield ! thine. 

But far o'er all, sonorous Blackmore's strain ; 

Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him again. 180 

In Tot'nam Fields the brethren, with amaze. 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ! 

Long Chancery Lane retentive rolls the sound, 

And courts to courts return it round and round ; 

Thames wafts it thence to Rufus' roaring hall. 

And Hungerford re-echoes bawl for bawl. 

All hail him victor in both gifts of song. 

Who sings so loudly, and who sings so long. 

This labour past, by Bridewell all descend 
(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 1 90 

To where Fleet Ditch, with disemboguing streams. 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames ; 
The king of dykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 
' Here strip, my children ! here at once leap in, 
Here prove who best can dash through thick and thin, 
And who the most in love of dirt excel. 
Or dark dexterity of groping well : 
Who flings most filth, and wide pollutes around 
The stream, be his the Weekly Journals bound ; 200 
A pig of lead to him who dives the best; 
A peck of coals apiece shall glad the rest.' 

In naked majesty Oldmixon stands. 
And, Milo-like, surveys his arms and hands ; 
Then sighing, thus, * And am I now threescore 1 
Ah, why, ye gods I should two and two make four t ' 
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He said, and climbed a stranded lighter's height, 
Shot to the black abyss, and plunged downright. 
The senior's judgment all the crowd admire, 
Who but to sink the deeper rose the higher. 210 

Next Smedley dived ; slow circles dimpled o'er 
The quaking mud, that closed and oped no more. 
All look, all sigh, and call on Smedley lost ; 
* Smedley' in vain resounds through all the coast. 

Then * essay'd ; scarce vanish'd out of sight, 
He buoys up instant, "and returns to light. 
He bears no tokens of the sabler streams, 
And mounts far off among the swans of Thames. 

True to the bottom, see Concanen creep, 
A cold, long-winded, native of the deep ; 220 

If perseverance gain the diver's prize, 
Not everlasting Blackmore this denies : 
No noise, no stir, no motion canst thou make ; 
Th' unconscious stream sleeps o'er thee like a lake. 

Next plunged a feeble, but a desperate pack. 
With each a sickly brother at his back : 
Sons of a day ! just buoyant on the flood. 
Then numbered with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their names ? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those. 230 
Fast by, like Niobe (her children gone). 
Sits mother Osborne, stupified to stone ! 
And monumental brass this record bears, 
' These are, ah no ! these were the Gazetteers ! ' 

Not so bold AmaU ; with a weight of skull 
Furious he dives, precipitately dulL 
Whirlpools and storms his circling arms invest. 
With all the might of gravitation blest 
No crab more active in the dirty dance, 
Downward to climb, and backward to advance, 240 
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He brings up half the bottom on his head. 
And loudly claims the journals and the lead. 

The plunging prelate, and his ponderous Grace, 
With holy envy gave one layman place. 
When lo ! a burst of thimder shook the flood, 
Slow rose a form in majesty of mud ! 
Shaking the horrors of his sable brows, 
And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 
Greater he looks, and more than mortal stares ; 
Then thus the wonders of the deep declares, ' 250 

First he relates how, sinking to the chin, 
Smit with his mien, the mud-nymphs suck'd him in ; 
How young Lutetia, softer than the down, 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied for his love in jetty bowers below, 
As Hylas fair was ravished long ago. 
Then simg, how, shown him by the nut-broifvni maids, 
A branch of Styx here rises from the shades. 
That, tinctured as it runs with Lethe's streams, 
And wafting vapours from the land of dreams, 260 
(As under seas Alpheus' secret sluice 
Bears Pisa's offering to his Arethuse) 
Pours into Thames ; and hence the mingled wave 
Intoxicates the pert, and lulls the grave : 
Here, brisker vapours o'er the Temple creep ; 
There, all from Paul's to Aldgate drink and sleep. 

Thence to the banks where reverend bards repose 
They led him soft ; each reverend bard arose ; 
And Milboum chief, deputed by the rest, 
Gave him the cassock, surcingle, and vest 270 

' Receive (he said) these robes which once were mine, 
Dulness is sacred in a sound divine.' 
He ceased, and spread the robe ; the crowd confess 
The reverend flamen in his lengthen'd dress. 
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Around him wide a sable army stand, 
A low-bom, cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 
Prompt or to guard or stab, or saint or damn. 
Heaven's Swiss, who fight for any god or man. 

Through Lud's famed gates, along the well-known 
Fleet,* 
Rolls the black troop, and overshades the street, 28c 
Till showers of Sermons, Characters, Essays, 
In circling fleeces whiten all the ways : 
So clouds replenish'd from some bog below. 
Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow. 
Here stopt the goddess ; and in pomp proclaims 
A gentler exercise to close the games. 

* Ye critics ! in whose heads, as equal scales, 
I weigh what author's heaviness prevails ; 
Which most conduce to soothe the soul in slumbers, 
My H — ley's periods, or my Blackmore's numbers; 290 
Attend the trial we propose to make : 
If there be man who o'er such >^orks can wake. 
Sleep's all-subduing charms who dares defy. 
And boasts Ulysses' ear with Argus' eye ; 
To him we grant our amplest powers to sit 
Judge of all present, past, and future wit ; 
To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong. 
Full and eternal privilege of tongue.' 

Three college sophs, and three pert Templars came ; 
The same their talents, and their tastes the same ! 300 
Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. 
And smit with love of poesy and prate. 
The ponderous books two gentle readers bring ; 
The heroes sit, the vulgar form a ring : 
The clamorous crowd is hush'd with mugs of mum. 
Till aU tuned equal send a general hum. 
Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long, heavy, painful page drawl on ; 
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Soft creeping words on words the sense compose, 

At every line they stretch, they yawn, they doze. 310 

As to soft gales top-heavy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow ; 

Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 

As breathe, or pause, by fits, the airs divine. 

And now to this side, now to that they nod, 

As verse, or prose, infuse the drowsy god. 

Thrice Budgel aim'd to speak, but thrice supprest 

By potent Arthur, knocked his chin and breast. 

Toland and Tindal, prompt at priests to jeer. 

Yet silent bow'd to ' Christ's no kingdom here.' 320 

Who sat the nearest, by the words o'ercome. 

Slept first ; the distant nodded to the hum ; 

Then down are roll'd the books ; stretched o'er 'em 

lies 
Each gentle clerk, and muttering seals his eyes. 
What Dulness dropt among her sons imprest 
A motion from one circle to the rest : 
So from the midmost the nutation spreads, 
Round and more round, o'er all the sea of heads. 
At last Centlivre felt her voice to fail ; 
Motteux himself unfinish'd left his tale ; 330 

Boyer the state, and Law the stage gave o'er ; 
Morgan and Mandeville could prate no more ; 
Norton, from Daniel and Ostroea sprung, 
Bless'd with his father's front and mother's tongue, 
Hung silent down his never-blushing head. 
And all was hush'd, as Folly's self lay dead. 

Thus the soft gifts of sleep conclude the day. 
And stretch'd on bulks, as usual, poets lay. 
Why should I sing what bards the nightly Muse 
Did slumbering visit, and convey to stews ; 340 

Who prouder march'd, with magistrates in state 
To some famed roundhouse, ever-open gate ! 
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How Henley lay inspired beside a sink, 
And to mere mortals seem'd a priest in drink : 
While others, timely, to the neighbouring Fleet 
(Haunt of the Muses) made their safe retreat ? 
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BOOK III. 

. THE DESCENT TO THE SHADES. 

After the other persons are disposed in their proper places of rest, 
the goddess transports the king to her temple, and there lays 
him to slumber with his head on her lap ; a position of mar- 
vellous virtue, which causes all the visions of wild enthusiasts, 
projectors, politicians, inamoratos, castle builders, chymists, 
and poets — He is immediately carried on the wings of fancy, 
and led by a mad poetical sibyl to the Elysian shade ; where, 
on the banks of Lethe, the souls of the dull are dipped by 
Bavius, before their entrance into this world — There he is met 
by the ghost of Settle, and by him made acquainted with th^ 
wonders of the place, and with those which he himself is destined 
to perform — He takes him to a mount of vision, from whence 
he shows him the past triumphs of the empire of Dulness ; then, 
the present ; and, lastly, the future : how small a part of the 
world was ever conquered by science, how soon those conquests 
were stopped, and those very nations again reduced to her 
dominion — ^Then distinguishing the island of Great Britain, shows 
by what aids, by what persons, and by what degrees, it shall be 
brought to her empire— Some of the persons he causes to pass 
in review before his eyes, describing each by his proper figure, 
character, and qualifications — On a sudden the scene shifts, and 
a vast number of miracles and prodigies appear, utterly sur- 
prising and unknown to the king himself, till they are explained 
to be the wonders of his own reign now commencing — On this 
subject Settle breaks into a congratulation, yet not unmixed 
with concern, that his own times were but the types of these — 
He prophesies how first the nation shall be overrun with farces, 
operas, and shows ; how the throne of Dulness shall be 
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advanced over the theatres, and set up even at court ; then how 
her sons shall preside in the seats of arts and sciences ; giyring 
a glimpse, or Pisgah-sight, of the future fulness of her glory, the 
accomplishment whereof is the subject of the fourth and last 
book. 

•But in her temple's last recess inclosed, 

On Dulness' lap th' anointed head reposed. 

Him close she curtains round with vapours blue, 

And soft besprinkles with Cimmerian dew : 

Then raptures high the seat of sense overflow, 

Which only heads refined from reason know: 

Hence, from the straw where Bedlam's prophet nods, 

He hears loud oracles, and talks with gods ; 

Hence the fooPs paradise, the statesman's scheme, 

The air-built castle, and the golden dream, lo 

The maid's romantic wish, the chymist's flame, 

And poet's vision of eternal fame. 

And now, on Fancy's easy wing conve/d. 
The king descending views th' Elysian shade. 
A slipshod sibyl led his steps along. 
In lofty madness meditating song ; 
Her tresses staring from poetic dreams. 
And never wash'd but in Castalia's streams. 
Taylor, their better Charon, lends an oar, 
(Once swan of Thames, though now he sings no more ;) 20 
Benlowes, propitious still to blockheads, bows ; 
And Shad well nods, the poppy on his brows. 
Here in a dusky vale, where Leth^ rolls. 
Old Bavius sits to dip poetic souls. 
And blunt the sense, and fit it for a skull 
Of solid proof, impenetrably dull : 
Instant, when dipt, away they wing their flight. 
Where Browne and Mears unbar the gates of light. 
Demand new bodies, and in calf s array 
Rush to the world, impatient for the day. 30 
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Millions and millions on these banks he views, 
Thick as the stars of night or morning dews, 
As thick as bees o'er vernal blossoms fly. 
As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. 

Wondering he gazed : when, lo ! a sage appears. 
By his broad shoulders known, and length of ears. 
Known by the band and suit which Settle wore 
(His only suit) for twice three years before : 
All as the vest appeared the wearer's frame. 
Old in new state, another yet the same. 40 

Bland and familiar, as in life, begun 
Thus the great father to the greater son : 

* Oh ! bom to see what none can see awake ! 
Behold the wonders of th' oblivious lake ! 
Thou,, yet unborn, hast touch'd this sacred shore ; ' 
The hand of Bavius drench'd thee o'er and o'er. 
But blind to former as to future fate. 
What mortal knows his preexistent state ? 
Who knows how long thy transmigrating soul 
Might from Boeotian to Boeotian roll ? 50 

How many Dutchmen she vouchsafed to thrid ? 
How many stages through old monks she rid ? 
And all who since, in mild benighted days, 
Mix'd the owl's ivy with the poet's bays. 
As man's meanders to the vital spring 
Roll all their tides, then back their circles bring ; 
Or whirligigs, twirl'd roimd by skilful swain. 
Suck the thread in, then yield it out again : 
All nonsense thus, of old or modern date. 
Shall in thee centre, from thee circulat-e. 60 

For this our queen unfolds to vision true 
Thy mental eye, for thou hast much to view : 
Old scenes of glory, times long cast behind. 
Shall, first recall'd^ rush forward to thy mind : 
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Then stretch thy sight o'er all her rising reign, 
And let the past and future fire thy brain. 

* Ascend this hill, whose cloudy point commands 
Her boundless empire over seas and lands. 

See, round the poles where keener spangles shme. 
Where spices smoke beneath the burning line, 70 

(Earth's wide extremes) her sable flag displayed. 
And all the nations covered in her shade ! 

* Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the sun 
And orient science their bright course begun : 

One godlike monarch all that pride confounds, 
He whose long wall the wandering Tartar bounds : 
Heavens ! what a pile ! whole ages perish there. 
And one bright blaze turns learning into air. 

^Thence to the south extend thy gladden'd eyes; 
There rival llames with equal glory rise ; 80 

From shelves to shelves see greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their ' physic of the soul.* 

* How little, mark ! that portion of the ball, 
Where, faint at best, the beams of science fall : 
Soon as they dawn, from hyperborean skies. 
Embodied dark, what clouds of Vandals rise : 
Lo ! where Maeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows, 
The north by myriads pours her mighty sons, 

Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns ! 90 

See Alaric's stem port ! the martial frame 

Of Genseric ! and Attila's dread name ! 

See the bold Ostrogoths on Latium fall ; 

See the fierce Visigoths on Spain and Gaul ! 

See, where the morning gilds the palmy shore, 

(The soil that arts and infant letters bore) 

His conquering tribes th' Arabian prophet draws. 

And saving Ignorance enthrones by laws ; 
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See Christians, Jews, one heavy sabbath keep, 

And all the western world believe and sleep ! 100 

* Lo ! Rome herself, proud mistress now no more 
Of arts, but thundering against heathen lore ; 

Her grey-hair'd synods damning books unread, 

And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. 

Padua, with sighs, beholds her Livy biun. 

And e'en th' Antipodes Virgilius mourn. 

See the Cirque falls, th' unpillar*d temple nods, 

Streets paved with heroes, Tyber choked with gods ; 

Till Peter's keys some christened* Jove adorn. 

And Pan to Moses lends his Pagan horn : no 

See graceless Venus to a virgin tum'd. 

Or Phidias broken, and Apelles bum'd ! 

* Behold yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod. 
Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowPd, shod, unshod, 
PeePd, patched, and pyebald, linsey-woolsey brothers. 
Grave mummers ! sleeveless some and shirtless others. 
That once was Britain — Happy ! had she seen 

No fiercer sons, had Easter never been. 

In peace, great goddess, ever be adored ; 

How keen the war, if Dulness draw the sword ! 120 

Thus visit not thy own ! on this blessed age 

O spread thy influence, but restrain thy rage. 

* And see, my son ! the hour is on its way 
That lifts our goddess to imperial sway ; 

This favourite isle, long sever'd from her reign, 

Dove-hke, she gathers to her wings again. 

Now look through fate ! behold the scene she draws ! 

What aids, what armies, to assert her cause ! 

See all her progeny, illustrious Sight ! 

Behold, and count them, as they rise to light : 130 

As Berecynthia, while her offspring vie 

In homage to the mother of the sky, 
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Surveys around her, in the bless'd abode, 

A hundred sons, and every son a god : 

Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown'd, 

Shall take through Grub-street her triumphant round ; 

And, her Parnassus glancing o'er at once, 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce. 

* Mark first that youth -who takes the foremost place, 
And thrusts his person full into your face, 14c 
With all thy father's virtues bless'd be born ! 

And a new Gibber shall the stage adorn. 

* A second see, by meeker manners known, 
And modest as the maid that sips alone ; 
From the strong fate of drams if thou get free. 
Another Durfey, Ward ! shall sing in thee. 

Thee shall each alehouse, thee each gillhouse mourn. 
And answering ginshops sourer sighs return. 

* Jacob, the scourge of grammar, mark with awe ; 
Nor less revere him, blunderbuss of law. 1 50 
Lo Popple's brow, tremendous to the town, 
Homeck's fierce eye, and Roome's funereal frown. 

Lo sneering Goode, half malice and half whim, 

A fiend in glee, ridiculously grim. 

Each songster, riddler, every nameless name, 

All crowd, who foremost shall be damn'd to fame. 

Some strain in rhyme : the muses, on their racks, 

Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks : 

Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check. 

Break Priscian's head, and Pegasus's neck ; 160 

Down, down they larum, with impetuous whirl, 

The Pindars and the Miltons of a Curll. 

* Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls. 
And makes night hideous — Answer him, ye owls ! 

* Sense, speech, and measure, living tongues and dead. 
Let all give way — and Morris may be read. 
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Flow, Welsted, flow ! like thine inspirer, beer, 
Though stale, not ripe ; though thin, yet never clear ; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 
Heady, not strong ; o'erflowing, though not full. 170 

* Ah, Dennis ! Gildon, ah ! what ill starr'd rage 
Divides a friendship long confirmed by age ? 
Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor, 

But fool with fool is barbarous civil war. 
Embrace, embrace, my sons ! be foes no more ! 
Nor glad vile poets with true critics' gore. 

* Behold yon pair, in strict embraces joined ; 
How like in manners, and how like in mind ! 
Equal in wit, and equally polite. 

Shall this a Pasquin, that a Grumbler write ; i8r 

Like are their merits, like rewards they share, 
That shines a consul, this commissioner.' 

* But who is he, in closet close-y-pent. 
Of sober face, with learned dust besprent ? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myster wight. 
On parchment scraps y-fed, and Wormius hight. 
To future ages may thy dulness last, 

As thou preserv'st the dulness of the past ! 

* There, dim in clouds, the poring scholiasts mark, 
Wits, who, like owls, see only in the dark, 190 
A lumberhouse of books in every head. 

For ever reading, never to be read ! 

* But, where each science lifts its modem type. 
History her pot, divinity her pipe, 

While proud philosophy repines to show. 
Dishonest sight ! his breeches rent below, 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henley stands. 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue . 
How sweet the periods^ neither said nor sung ! 206 

H 
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Still break the benches, Henley 1 with thy strain, 

While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in vain. 

O great restorer of the good old stage, 

Preacher at once, and Zany of thy age ! 

O worthy thou of Egypt's wise abodes, 

A decent priest, where monkeys were the gods ! 

But fate with butchers placed thy priestly stall. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maul ; 

And bade thee live, to crown Britannia's praise, 

In Toland's, Tindal's, and in Woolston's days. 210 

* Yet, oh, my sons ! a father's words attend : 
(So may the fates preserve the ears you lend) 
Tis yours a Bacon or a Locke to blame, 
A Newton's genius, or a Milton's flame : 
But, oh ! with One, immortal One, dispense, 
The source of Newton's light, of Bacon's sense. 
Content, each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inspires. 
Each art he prompts, each charm he can create, 
Whate'er he gives, are given for you to hate. 220 

Persist, by all divine in man unawed, 
But learn, ye Dunces ! not to scorn your God.' 

Thus he, for then a ray of reason stole 
Half through the solid darkness of his soul ; 
But soon the cloud retum'd— and thus the sire : 
* See now what Dulness and her sons admire ! 
See what the charms, that smite the simple heart 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art.' 

His never-blushing head he tum'd aside, 
(Not half so pleased when Goodman prophesied) 230 
And look'd, and saw a sable sorcerer rise. 
Swift to whose hand a winged volume flies : 
All sudden, gorgons hiss, and dragons glare. 
And ten-horn'd fiends and giants rush to war : 
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Hell rises, heaven descends, and dance on earth : 
Gods, imps, and monsters, music, rage, and mirth, 
A fire, a jig, a battle, and a ball. 
Till one wide conflagration swallows all. • 

Thence a new world to nature's laws unknown, 
Breaks out refulgent, with a heaven its own : 240 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs. 
And other planets circle other suns. 
The forests dance, the rivers upward rise. 
Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies : 
And last, to give the whole creation grace, 
Lo ! one vast ^z% produces human race. 

Joy fills his soul, joy innocent of thought : 
'What power (he cries), what power these wonders 

wrought ? ' 
* Son, what thou seek'st is in thee ! Look, and find 
Each monster meets his likeness in thy mind. 250 

Yet would'st thou more 1 in yonder cloud behold. 
Whose sarsenet skirts are edged with flamy gold, 
A matchless youth ! his nod these worlds controls. 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls ; 
Angel of Dulness, sent to scatter round 
Her magic charms o*er all unclassic ground : 
Yon stars, yon suns, he rears at pleasure higher, 
Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 
Immortal Rich ! how calm he sits at ease. 
Midst snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease 1 260 
And proud his mistress' orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

* But lo ! to dark encounter in mid air 
New wizards rise ; I see my Gibber there ! 
Booth in his cloudy tabernacle shrined, 
On grinning dragons thou shalt mount the wind. 
Dire is the conflict, dismal is the din. 
Here shouts all Drury, there all Lincoln's-inn ; 

H 2 
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Contending theatres our empire raise, 

Alike their labours, and alike their praise. 270 

* And are these wonders, son, to thee unknown ? 
Unknown to thee ! these wonders are thy own. 
These fate reserved to grace thy reign divine. 
Foreseen by me, but ah ! withheld from mine. 
In Lud's old walls though long I ruled renown'd, 
Far as loud Bow's stupendous bells resound ; 
Though my own aldermen conferred the bays, 
To me committing their eternal praise ; 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacific mayors. 
Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars : 280 
Though long my party built on me their hopes, 
For writing pamphlets, and for roasting Popes ; 
Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on ! 
Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon. 
Avert it, heaven ! that thou, my Gibber, e'er 
Shouldst wag a serpent-tail in Smithfield fair ! 
Like the vile straw that's blown about the streets. 
The needy poet sticks to all he meets, 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 
And carried off in some dog's tail at last. 290 

Happier thy fortunes ! like a rolling stone. 
Thy giddy dulness still shall lumber on. 
Safe in its heaviness, shall never stray. 
But lick up every blockhead In the way. 
Thee shall the patriot, thee the courtier taste. 
And every year be duller than the last ; 
Till raised from booths to theatre, to courts 
Her seat imperial Dulness shall transport. 
Already opera prepares the way. 

The sure forerunner of her gentle sway : 300 

Let her thy heart, next drabs and dice, engage. 
The third mad passion of thy doting age. 
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Teach thou the warbling Polypheme to roar, 
And scream thyself as none e'er scream'd before ! 
To aid our cause, if heaven thou canst not bend, 
Hell thou shalt move ; for Faustus is our friend : 
Pluto with Cato thou for this shalt join, 
And link the Mourning Bride to Proserpine. 
Grub-street ! thy fall should man and gods conspire, 
Thy stage shall stand, insure it but from fire. 310 

* Now, Bavius, take the poppy from thy brow. 
And place it here ! here, all ye heroes, bow ! 

* This, this is he foretold by ancient rhymes, 
Th' Augustus born to bring Saturnian times. 
Signs following signs lead on the mighty year ! 
See ! the dull stars roll round and reappear. 
See, see, our own true Phoebus wears the bays ! 
Our Midas sits Lord Chancellor of plays ! 

On poets* tombs see Benson's titles writ ! 

Lo ! Ambrose Philips is preferred for wit ! 320 

See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 

While Jones' and Boyle's united labours fall : 

While Wren with sorrow to the grave descends. 

Gay dies unpension'd with a hundred friends ; 

Hibernian pohtics, O Swift ! thy fate ; 

And Pope's, ten years to comment and translate. 

* Proceed, great days ! till learning fly the shore, 
Till birch shall blush with noble blood no more ; 
Till Thames see Eton's sons for ever play. 

Till Westminster's whole year be holiday ; 330 

Till I sis* elders reel, their pupils' sport. 
And Alma Mater lie dissolved in port ! ' 

* Enough ! enough ! ' the raptured monarch cries ! 
And through the ivory gate the vision flies. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE TRIUMPH OF DULNESS. 

The poet being, in this book, to declare the completion of the 
prophecies mentioned at the end of the former, makes a new 
invocation ; as the greater poets are wont, when some high and 
worthy matter is to be sung — He shows the goddess coming in 
her majesty to destroy order and science, and to substitute the 
kingdom of the Dull upon earth — How she leads captive the 
sciences, and silences the muses ; and what they be who succeed 
in their stead — All her children, by a wonderful attraction, are 
drawn about her ; and bear along with them divers others, who 
pr mote her empire by connivance, weak resistance, or dis- 
couragement of arts ; such as half-wits, tasteless admirers, vain 
pretenders, the flatterers of dunces, or the patrons of them — ^All 
these crowd round her ; one of them offering to approach her 
is driven back by a rival, but she commends and encourages 
both — The first who speak in form are the geniuses of the 
Schools, who assure her of their care to advance her cause by 
confining youth to words, and keeping them out of the way of 
real knowledge — ^Their address, and her gracious answer ; with 

• her charge to them and the Universities — The Universities ap- 
pear by their proper deputies, and assure her that the same 
method is observed in the progress of education — ^The speech 
of Aristarchus on this subject — They are driven off by a band 
of young gentlemen returned from travel with their tutors ; one 
of whom delivers to the goddess, in a polite oration, an account 
of the whole conduct and fruits of their travels ; presenting to 
her at the same time a young nobleman perfectly accomplished 
— She receives him graciously, and endues him with the happy 
quality of want of shame — She sees loitering about her a numbei 
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of indolent persons abandoning all business and duty, and d)dng^ 
with laziness : to these approaches the antiquary Annius, in- 
treating her to make them virtuosos, and assign them over to 
him ; but Mummius, another antiquary, complaining of his 
fraudulent proceeding, she finds a method to reconcile their 
difference — Then enter a troop of people fantastically adorned, 
offering her strange and exotic presents : among them, one 
stands forth, and demands justice on another who had deprived 
him of one of the greatest curiosities in nature ; but he justifies 
himself so well, that the goddess gives them both her appro- 
bation — She recommends to them to find proper emplo)mfient 
for the indolents before mentioned, in the study of butterflies, 
shells, birdsnests, moss, &c., but with particular caution not to 
proceed beyond trifles to any useful or extensive views of nature, " 
or of the Author of nature — ^Against the last of these appre- 
hensions she is secured by a hearty address from the minute 
philosophers and freethinkers, one of whom speaks in the name 
of the rest — The youth, thus instructed and principled, are de- 
livered to her in a body by the hands of Silenus ; and then 
admitted to taste the cup of the Magus, her high priest, which 
causes a total oblivion of all obligations, divine, civil, moral, or 
rational — To these her adepts she sends priests, attendants, and 
comforters, of various kinds ; confers on them orders and de- 
grees ; and then dismissing them with a speech, confirming to 
each his privileges, and telling what she expects from each, 
concludes with a yawn of extraordinary virtue : the progress and 
effect whereof on all orders of men, and the consummation of 
all, in the restoration of night -and chaos, conclude the 
poem. 



Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread Chaos, and eternal Night ! 
Of darkness visible so much be lent. 
As half to show, half veil the deep intent. 
Ye powers I whose mysteries restored I sing, 
To whom Time bears me on his rapid wing, 
Suspend a while your force inertly strong, 
Then take at once the poet and the song. 
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Now flamed the dogstar*s unpropitious ray, 
Smote every brain, and withered every bay ; 10 

Sick was the sun, the owl forsook his bower, 
The moon- struck prophet felt the madding hour : 
Then rose the seed of Chaos and of Night, 
To blot out order, and extinguish light. 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. 

She mounts the throne : her head a cloud conceal'd. 
In broad effulgence all below reveaPd ; 
('Tis thus aspiring Dulness ever shines :) 
Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines. 20 

Beneath her footstool Science groans in chains. 
And Wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. 
There foamed rebellious Logic, gagg'd and bound ; 
There, stript, fair Rhetoric languished on the ground ; 
His blunted arms by Sophistry are borne, 
And shameless Billingsgate her robes adorn. 
Morality, by her false guardians drawn. 
Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn. 
Gasps, as they straiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when Dulness gives her Page the word. 50 
Mad Mathesis alone was unconfined. 
Too mad for mere material chains to bind. 
Now to pure space lifts her ecstatic stare. 
Now running round the circle, finds it square. 
But held in tenfold bonds the Muses lie, 
Watch'd both by envy's and by flattery's eye : 
There to her heart sad Tragedy addrest 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breast ; 
But sober History restrain'd her rage. 
And promised vengeance on a barbarous age. 40 

There sunk Thaha, nerveless, cold, and dead, 
Had not her sister Satire held her head : 
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Nor couldst thou, Chesterfield ! a tear refuse, 
Thou wept'st, and with thee wept each gentle Muse. 

When lo ! a harlot form soft sliding by, 
With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye ; 
Foreign her air, her robe's discordant pride 
In patchwork fluttering, and her head aside ; 
By singing peers upheld on either hand. 
She tripp'd and laugh'd, too pretty much to stand ; 50 
Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look, 
Then thus in quaint recitativo spoke : 

* O Cara / Cara / silence all tliat train ; 
Joy to great Chaos ! let division reign : 
Chromatic tortures soon shall drive them hence. 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense : 
One trill shall harmonize joy, grief, and rage. 
Wake the dull church, and lull the ranting stage ; 
To the same notes thy sons shall hum, or snore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore, 60 

Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus, reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 
But soon, ah, soon, rebellion will commence, 
If music meanly borrows aid from sense : 
Strong in new arms, lo ! giant Handel stands. 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes. 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums. 

Arrest him. Empress ; or you sleep no more ' 

She heard, and drove him to th' Hibernian shore. 70 

And now had Fame's posterior trumpet blown. 
And all the nations summon'd to the throne : 
The young, the old, who feel her inward sway. 
One instinct seizes, and transports away. 
None need a guide, by sure attraction led, 
And strong impulsive gravity of head : 
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None want a place, for all their centre found, 

Hung to the goddess, and cohered around. 

Not closer, orb in orb, conglobed are seen 

The buzzing bees about their dusky queen. 80 

The gathering number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng, 
Who, gently drawn, and struggling less and less, 
Roll in her vortex, and her power confess. 
Not those alone who passive own her laws. 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause : 
Whatever of dunce in college or in town 
Sneers at another, in toupee or gown ; 
Whatever of mungrel no one class admits, 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 90 

Nor absent they, no members of her state, 
Who pay her homage in her sons, the great ; 
Who, false to Phcebus, bow the knee to Baal, 
Or impious, preach his word without a call. 
Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead, 
Withhold the pension, and set up the head : 
Or vest dull flattery in the sacred gown, 
Or give from fool to fool the laurel crown ; 
And, (last and worst), with all the cant of wit, 
Without the soul, the Muse's hypocrite. 100 

There march'd the bard and blockhead side by side, 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. 
Narcissus, praised with all a parson's power, 
Look'd a white lily sunk beneath a shower. 
There moved Montalto with superior air ; 
His stretch'd out arm display d a volume fair ; 
Courtiers and patriots in two ranks divide, 
Through both he pass'd, and bow'd from side to side ; 
But as in graceful act, with awful eye. 
Composed he stood, bold Benson thrust him by : no 
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On two unequal crutches propt he came, 
Milton's on this, on that one Johnston's name. 
The decent knight retired with sober rage, 
Withdrew his hand, and closed the pompous page. 
But, (happy for him as the times went then) 
Appeared Apollo's mayor and aldermen. 
On whom three hundred gold-capp'd youths await, 
To lug the ponderous volume off in state. 

When Dulness, smiling — * Thus revive the wits ! 
But murder first, and mince them all to bits ; 1 20 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save !) 
A new edition of old iEson gave ; 
Let standard authors thus, like trophies borne. 
Appear more glorious as more hack'd and torn. 
And you, my critics ! in the chequer'd shade. 
Admire new light through holes yourselves have made. 
Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 
A page, a grave, that they can call their own ; 
But spread, my sons, your glory thin or thick. 
On passive paper, or on solid brick. 130 

So by each bard an alderman shall sit, 
A heavy lord shall hang at every wit. 
And while on Fame's triumphal car they ride. 
Some slave of mine be pinion'd to their side.' 

Now crowds on crowds around the goddess press. 
Each eager to present the first address. 
Dunce scorning dunce beholds the next advance, 
But fop shows fop superior complaisance. 
When lo ! a spectre rose, whose index hand 
Held forth the virtue of the dreadful wand ; 140 

His beaver'd brow a birchen garland wears, 
Dropping with infants' blood and mothers' tears. 
O'er every vein a shuddering horror runs, 
Eton and Wipton shake through all their sons. 
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All flesh is humbled ; Westminster's bold race 
Shrink, and confess the Genius of the place : 
The pale boy senator yet tingling stands, 
And holds his breeches close with both his hands. 

Then thus : * Since man from beast by words is 
known. 
Words are man's province, words we teach alone. 1 50 
When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter. 
Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 
Placed at the door of learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 
To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense. 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain, 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath, 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 160 

Whatever the talents, or howe'er design'd. 
We hang one jingling padlock on the mind : 
A poet the first day he dips his quill ; 
And what the last ? a very poet still. 
Pity ! the charm works only in our wall, 
Lost, lost too saon in yonder house or halL 
There truant Wyndham every muse gave o'er. 
There Talbot sunk, and was a wit no more ! 
How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast ! 
How many Martials were in Pulteney lost ! 170 

Else sure some bard, to our eternal praise. 
In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days. 
Had reach'd the work, the all that mortal can. 
And South beheld that masterpiece of man.' 

* O ' (cried the goddess) * for some pedant reign ! 
Some gentle James, to bless the land again : 
To stick the doctor's chair into the throne, 
Give law to words, or war with words alone, 
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Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 

And turn the council to a grammar school ! i8o 

For sure, if Dulness sees a grateful day, 

'Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway. 

O ! if my sons may learn one earthly thing, 

Teach but that one, sufficient for a king ! 

That which my priests, and mine alone, maintain, 

Which, as it dies, or lives, we fall, or reign : 

May you, my Cam, and I sis, preach it long I 

* " The right divine of kings to govern wrong." ' 

Prompt at the call, around the goddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal : 190 
Thick and more thick the black blockade extends^ 
A hundred head of Aristotle's friends. 
Nor wert thouj I sis ,! wanting to the day : 
[Though Christ Church long kept prudishly away] 
Each stanch polemic, stubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician, still expelling Locke, 
Came whip and spur, and dashed through thin and 

thick. 
On German Crousaz, and Dutch Burgersdyck. 
As many quit the streams that murmuring fall 
To lull the sons of Margaret and Clare Hall, 200 

Where Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port. 
Before them marched that awful Aristarch ; 
Ploughed was his front with many a deep remark : 
His hat, which never veiPd to human pride, 
Walker with reverence took, and laid aside. 
Low bow'd the rest : he, kingly, did but nod ; 
So upright quakers please both man and God. 
* Mistress ! dismiss that rabble from your throne : 

Avaunt is Aristarchus yet unknown? 210 

Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton's strains ? 
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Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain, 

Critics like me shall make it prose again. 

Roman and Greek grammarians ! know your better ; 

Author of something yet more great than letter ; 

While towering o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 

Stands our digamma, and o'ertops them all. 

'Tis true, on words is still our whole debate, 

Dispute of me or te^ of aut or at^ 220 

To sound or sink in cano^ O or A, 

Or give up Cicero to C or K. 

Let Freind affect to speak as Terence spoke, 

And Alsop never but hke Horace joke : 

For me, what Virgil, Pliny, may deny, 

Manilius or Solinus shall supply : 

For Altic phrase in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unhcensed Greek. 

In ancient sense if any needs will deal. 

Be sure I give them fragments, not a meal ; 230 

What Gellius or Stobaeus hashed before. 

Or chew'd by blind old schohasts o'er and o'er. 

The critic eye, that microscope of wit. 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 

The body's harmony, the beaming soul. 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse shall see, 

When man's whole frame is obvious to a flea. 

*■ Ah, think not, mistress ! more true dulness lies 
In folly's cap, than wisdom's grave disguise. 240 

Like buoys, that never sink into the flood, 
On learning's surface we but lie and nod. 
Thine is the genuine head of many a house, 
And much divinity without a NoCy. 
Nor could a Barrow work on every block. 
Nor has one Atterbury spoil'd the flock. 
See ! still thy own, the heavy canon roll. 
And metaphysic smokes involve the pole. 
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For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 

With all such reading as was never read : 250 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 

And write about it, goddess, and about it : 

So spins the silkworm small its slender store, 

And labours till it clouds itself all o'er. 

* What though we let some better sort of fool 
Thrid every science, run through every school ? 
Never by tumbler through the hoops was shown 
Such skill in passing all, and touching none. 
He may indeed (if sober all this time) 
Plague with dispute, or persecute with rhyme. 260 

We only furnish what he cannot use, 
Or wed to what he must divorce, a muse : 
Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once. 
And petrify a genius to a dunce : 
Or, set on metaphysic ground to prance. 
Show all his paces, not a step advance. 
With the same cement, ever sure to bind, 
We bring to one dead level every mind : 
Then take him to develope, if you can. 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. 270 

But wherefore waste I words ? I see advance 
Gay pupil, and laced governor from France. 

Walker ! our hat ' nor more he deign'd to say. 

But, stem as Ajax' spectre, strode away. 

In flowed at once a gay embroidered race. 
And tittering pushed the pedants off the place : 
Some would have spoken, but the voice was drown'd 
By the French horn or by the opening hound. 
The first came forwards with as easy mien. 
As if he saw St. James's and the queen. 280 

When thus th' attendant orator begun : 
' Receive, great Empress ! thy accomplished son ; 
Thine from the birth, and sacred from the rod, 
A dauntless infant ! never scared with God. 
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The sire saw, one by one, his virtues wake ; 
The mother begg'd the blessing of a rake. 
Thou gavest that ripeness which so soon began, 
And ceased so soon, he ne'er was boy nor man ; 
Through school and college, thy kind cloud o'ercast, 
Safe and unseen the young ^neas passed : 290 

Thence bursting glorious, all at once let down, 
Stunned with his giddy larum half the town. 
Intrepid then, o'er seas and lands he flew; 
Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 
There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thou, only thou, directing all our way ! 
To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs. 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her silken sons ; 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 
Vain of Itahan arts, Italian souls : 300 

To happy convents, bosom'd deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines : 
To isles of fragrance, lily-silver'd vales. 
Diffusing languor in the panting gales : 
To lands of singing, or of dancing slaves, 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves. 
But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps. 
And Cupids ride the lion of the deeps ; 
Where, eased of fleets, the Adriatic main 
Wafts the smooth eunuch and enamour'd swain. 310 
Led by my hand, he saunter'd Europe round. 
And gathered every vice on Christian ground ; 
Saw every court, heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas or the fair ; 
Tried all hors-cTosuvres, all hqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined ; 
Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoird his own language, and acquired no more ; 

I 
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All classic learning lost on classic ground ; 

And last turned Air^ the echo of a sound I 320 

See now, half^cured, and perfectly well bred. 

With nothing but a solo in his head ; 

As much estate, and principle, and wit, 

As Jansen, Fleetwood, Cibber shall think fit ; 

Stolen from a duel, folio w'd by a nun. 

And, if a borough choose him, not undone ; 

See, to my country happy I restore 

This glorious youth, and add one Venus more.' 

Pleased, she accepts the hero and the dame. 

Wraps in her veil, and frees from sense of shame. 330 

Then look'd, and saw a lazy lolling sort, 
Unseen at church, at senate, or at court. 
Of ever listless loiterers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 
There too, my Paridell ! she marked thee there, 
Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 
She pitied 1 but her pity only shed 
Benigner influence on thy nodding head. 340 

But Annius, crafty seer, with ebon wand, 
And well dissembled emerald on his hand, ' 
False as his gems, and canker'd as his coins. 
Came, cramm'd with capon, from where Pollio dines. 
Soft, as the wily fox is seen to creep. 
Where bask on sunny banks the simple sheep. 
Walk round and round, now prying here, now there. 
So he ; but pious, whisper'd first his prayer : 

' Grant, gracious goddess ! grant me still to cheat ! 
O may thy cloud still cover the deceit ! 350 

Thy choicer mists on this assembly shed. 
But pour them thickest on the noble head. 
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So shall each youth, assisted by our eyes, 

See other Caesars, other Homers rise ; 

Through twilight ages hunt th' Athenian fowl. 

Which Chalcis gods, and mortals call an owl. 

Now see an Attys, now a Cecrops clear, 

Nay, Mahomet ! the pigeon at thine ear ; 

Be rich in ancient brass, though not in gold, 

And keep his Lares, though his house be sold ; 360 

To headless Phcebe his fair bride postpone. 

Honour a Syrian prince above his own ; 

Lord of an Otho, if I vouch it true ; 

Bless'd in one Niger, till he knows of two/ 

Mummius o'erheard him ; Mummius, fool renowned, 
Who, like his Cheops, stinks above the ground. 
Fierce as a startled adder, swelPd and said. 
Rattling an ancient sistrum at his head : 

* Speak'st thou of Syrian princes ? traitor base ! 
Mine, goddess I mine is all the homed race. 370 

True, he had wit to make their value rise ; 
From foolish Greeks to steal them was as wise ; 
More glorious yet, from barbarous hands to keep, 
When Sallee rovers chased him on the deep. 
Then taught by Hermes, and divinely bold, 
Down his own throat he risked the Grecian gold. 
Received each demigod, with pious care. 
Deep in his entrails — I revered them there, 
I bought them, shrouded in that living shrine, 
And, at their second birth, they issue mine.' 380 

* Witness, great Ammon ! by whose horns I swore, 
(Replied soft Annius) this our paunch before 
Still bears them, faithful ; and that thus I eat, 
Is to refund the medals with the meat. 
To prove me, goddess ! clear of all design, 
Bid me with Pollio sup as well as dine : 

I 2 
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There all the leam'd shall at the labour stand, 
And Douglas lend his soft obstetric hand. 

The goddess smiling seemed to give consent ; 
So back to PoUio hand in hand they went. 390 

Then thick as locusts blackening all the ground, 
A tribe with weeds and shells fantastic crowned, 
Each with some wondrous gift approach'd the power, 
A nest, a toad, a fungus, or a flower. 
But far the foremost two, with earnest zeal 
And aspect ardent, to the throne appeal. 

The first thus opened ; ' Hear thy suppliant's call. 
Great queen, and common mother of us aU J 
Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this flower. 
Suckled, and cheer'd, with air, and sun, and shower. 400 
Soft on the paper ruff" its leaves I spread. 
Bright with the gilded button tipp'd its head. 
Then throned in glass, and named it Caroline ! 
Each maid cried, charming ! and each youth, divine ! 
Did Nature's pencil ever blend such rays. 
Such varied light in one promiscuous blaze ? 
Now prostrate ! dead ! behold that Caroline : 
No maid cries, charming 1 and no youth, divine ! 
And lo, the wretch ! whose vile, whose insect lust 
Laid this gay daughter of the spring in dust. 410 

punish him, or to th' Elysian shades 
Dismiss my soul, where no Carnation fades.' 
He ceased, and wept. With innocence of mien 

Th' accused stood forth, and thus addressed the queen; 

' Of all th' enamell'd race, whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. 
Or swims along the fluid atmosphere. 
Once brightest shined this child of heat and air. 

1 saw, and started from its vernal bower 

The rising game and chased from flower to flower. 420 



\ 
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It fled, I followed ; now in hope, now pain ; 

It stopt, I stopt ; it moved, I moved again. 

At last it fix'd, 'twas on what plant it pleased, 

And where it fix'd the beauteous bird I seized ; 

Rose or carnation was below my care ; 

I meddle, goddess ! only in my sphere. 

I tell the naked fact without disguise. 

And, to excuse it, need but show the prize ; 

Whose spoils this paper offers to your eye, 

Fair e'en in death ! this peerless butterfly.' 430 

* My sons ! (she answer'd) both have done your parts : 
Live happy both, and long promote our arts. 
But hear a mother, when she recommends 
To your fraternal care our sleeping friends. 
The common soul, of Heaven's more frugal make. 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake : 
A drowsy watchman, that just gives a knock, 
And breaks our rest, to tell us what's o'clock. 
Yet by some object every brain is stirr'd ; 
The dull may waken to a humming-bird ; 440 

The most recluse, discreetly open'd, find 
Congenial matter in the cockle kind ; 
The mind, in metaphysics at a loss, 
May wander in a wilderness of moss ; 
The head that turns at superlunar things, 
Poised with a tail, may steer on Wilkins' wings. 

' O ! would the sons of men once think their eyes 
And reason given them but to study flies ! 
See Nature in some partial narrow shape, 
And let the Author of the whole escape : 450 

Learn but to trifle ; or, who most observe, 
To wonder at their Maker, not to serve ! ' 

' Be that my task ' (replies a gloomy clerk, 
Sworn foe to mystery, yet divinely dark ; . 
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Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay, 
And damns implicit faith, and holy lies, 
Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatize :) 
* Let others creep by timid steps and slow, 
On plain experience lay foundations low, 460 

By common sense to common knowledge bred, 
And last, to nature's cause through nature led. 
All-seeing in thy mists, we want no guide, 
Mother of arrogance, and source of pride ! 
We nobly take the high priori road. 
And reason downward, till we doubt of God : 
Make nature still encroach upon his plan, 
And shove him off as far as e'er we can : 
Thrust some mechanic cause into his place, 
Or bind in matter, or diffuse in space ; 470 

Or, at one bound overleaping all his laws, 
Make God man's image ; man, the final cause ; 
Find virtue local, all relation scorn. 
See all in self, and but for self be bom . 
Of nought so certain as our reason still, 
Of nought so doubtful as of soul and will. 
O hide the God still more ! and make us see 
Such as Lucretius drew, a god like thee : 
Wrapt up in self, a god without a thought, 
Regardless of our merit or default. 480 

Or that bright image to our fancy draw, 
Which Theocles in raptured vision saw, 
While through poetic scenes the genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in academic groves ; 
That Nature our society adores, 
Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus snores ! ' 
Roused at his name, up rose the bowzy sire, 
And shook from out his pipe the seeds of fire ; 
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Then snapt his box, and stroked his belly down ; 

Rosy and reverend, though without a gown. 490 

Bland and familiar to the throne he came, 

Led up the youth, and call'd the goddess daine. 

Then thus : * From priestcraft happily set free, 

Lo ! every finish'd son returns to thee : 

First slave to words, then vassal to a name, 

Then dupe to party ; child and man the same ; 

Bounded by nature, narrow'd still by art, 

A trifling head, and a contracted heart. 

Thus bred, thus taught, how many have I seen. 

Smiling on all, and smiled on by a queen ! 500 

Marked out for honours, honoured for their birth. 

To thee the most rebellious things on earth : 

So K*, so B** sneak'd into the grave, 

A monarch's half, and half a harlot's slave. 

Poor W**, nipt in folly's broadest bloom, 

Who praises now ? his chaplain on his tomb. . 

Then take them all, O take them to thy breast ! 

Thy Magus, goddess ! shall perform the rest.' 

With that a wizard old his cup extends. 
Which whoso tastes, forgets his former friends, 510 
Sire, ancestors, himself. One casts his eyes 
Up to a star, and like Endymion dies : 
A feather, shooting from another's head. 
Extracts his brain, and principle is fled ; 
Lost is bis God, his country, every thing, 
And nothing left but homage to a king 1 
The vulgar herd turn off to roll with hogs, 
To run with horses, or to hunt with dogs ; 
But, sad example ! never to escape 
Their infamy, still keep the human shape. 520 

But she, good goddess, sent to every child 
Firm impudence, or stupefaction mild ; 
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And straight succeeded, leaving shame no room, 
Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. 

Kind Self-conceit to some her glass applies. 
Which no one looks in with another's eyes : 
But as the flatterer or dependent paint. 
Beholds himself a patriot, chief, or saint 

On others Interest her gay livery flings, 
Interest, that waves on party-colour'd wings : 530 

Turned to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes. 
And, as she turns, the colours fall or rise. 

Others the Syren Sisters warble round. 
And empty heads console with empty sound. 
No more, alas ! the voice of fame they hear, 
The balm of dulness trickling in their ear. 
Great €•*, H*% P**, R**, K*, 
Why all your toils ? your sons have leam'd to sing. 
How quick ambition hastes to ridicule ! 
The sire is made a peer, the son a fooL 540 

On some, a priest succinct in amice white 
Attends ; all flesh is nothing in his sight ! 
Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn. 
And the huge boar is shrunk into an urn ; 
The board with specious miracles he loads, 
Turns hares to larks, and pigeons into toads. 
Another (for in all what one can shine ?) 
Explains the s^ve and verdeur of the vine. 
What cannot copious sacrifice atone ? • 

Thy truffles, Perigord ! thy hams, Bayonne 1 550 

With French libation, and Italian strain. 
Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hays's stain. 
Knight lifts the head ; for what are crowds undone. 
To three essential partridges in one ? 
Gone every blush, and silent all reproach, 
Contending princes mount them in their coach. 
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Next bidding all draw near on bended knees, 
The queen confers her titles and degrees. 
Her children first of more distinguished sort, 
Who study Shakespeare at the Inns of Court, 560 

Impale a glowworm, or verti^ profess. 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. 
Some, deep freemasons, join the silent race. 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras's place : 
Some, botanists, or florists at the least. 
Or issue members of an annual feast 
Nor passed the meanest unregarded ; one 
Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormogon. 
The last, not least in honour or applause, 
Isis and Cam made doctors of her laws. 570 

Then, blessing all, ^ Go, children of my care I 
To practice now from theory repair. 
All my commands are easy, short, and full : 
My sons ! be proud, be selfish, and be dulL 
Guard my prerogative, assert my throne : 
This nod confirms each privilege your own. 
The cap and switch be sacred to his Grace ; 
With staff and pumps the marquis lead the race ; 
From stage to stage the licensed earl may run. 
Paired with his fellow charioteer, the sun ; 580 

The learned baron butterflies design,. 
Or draw to silk Arachne's subtile line ; 
The judge to dance his brother serjeant call ; 
The senator at cricket urge the ball ; 
The bishop stow (pontific luxury ! ) 
A hundred souls of turkeys in a pie ; 
The sturdy squire to Gallic masters stoop. 
And drown his lands and manors in a soup. 
Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates dance. 590 
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Perhaps more high some daring son may soar. 
Proud to my list to add one monarch more ; 
And, nobly conscious, princes are but things 
Bom for first ministers, as slaves for kings. 
Tyrant supreme ! shall three estates command. 
And make one mighty Dunciad of the land ! ' 

More she had spoke, but yawn'd — All nature nods ; 
What mortal can resist the yawn of gods ? 
Churches and chapels instantly it reached ; 
(St James's first, for leaden Gilbert preach'd,) 600 

Then catch'd the Schools ; the HaU scarce kept awake; 
The Convocation gaped, but could not speak : 
Lost was the nation's sense, nor could be found. 
While the long solemn unison went round : 
Wide, and more wide, it spread o'er all the realm ; 
E'en Palinurus nodded at the helm : 
The vapour mild o'er each conunittee crept ; 
Unfinish'd treaties in each office slept ; 
And chiefless armies dozed out the campaign ; 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. 610 

O Muse ! relate (for you can tell alone ; 

Wits have short memories, and dunces none ;) 

Relate who first, who last, resign'd to rest ; 

Whose heads she partly, whose completely blest ; 

What charms could faction, what ambition lull. 

The venal quiet, and entrance the dull ; 

Till drown'd was sense, and shame, and right, and 

wrong — 

O sing, and hush the nations with thy song ! 
♦ * * * ♦ • 

In vain, in vain — the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls : the Muse obeys the power. 620 

She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old ! 
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Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay. 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 

The sickening stars fade off th' ethereal plain ; 

As Argus' eyes, by Hermes' wand opprest. 

Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 630 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might. 

Art after Art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heap'd o'er her head I 

Philosophy, that lean'd on Heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 

And Metaphysic calls for aid on sense ! 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 

In vain ! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 640 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires. 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 

Nor human spark is l^t, nor glimpse divine ! 

Lo : thy dread empire. Chaos ! is restored ; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall ; 

And universal darkness buries alL 
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ESSAV ON CRITICISM, 

L. 4. Mislead our flense: 'Sense' means here, critical 
appreciation. 

L. 6. Censure : The verb has here the meaning of the Latin 
censeo, censura, and expresses the enunciation of critical opinions 
simply ; modern usage confines it to unfavourable opinions. 

L. 17. Tlielr wit : On the different senses in which the word 
* wit * is used in the Essay on Criticism, see Introd. p. xix. 

L. 18. Bnt are not critics, Ac. : The meaning is :— 
although the partiality of authors to their own works requires no 
doubt to be corrected in the external tribunal of criticism, yet that 
tribunal itself must be constituted with vigilant care, for there is a 
partiality among critics also to that especial line of appreciation or 
depreciation in matters literary which they have taken up. 

L. 23. Traced— disgraced — defaced : This is the first of 
a number of triple rhymes, or triplets, which Pope admitted into 
the Essay on Criticism. The example of Dryden, who was very 
partial to triplets, influenced him at this early period of his career ; 
but he gradually abandoned the use of them, and in the Essay on 
Man and the Dunciad there is not one to be found. The breach 
of continuity in the verse caused by the triplet probably appeared 
to Pope to be a disadvantage which was not compensated by the 
emphasis and sweep of cadence which it secures. Dryden's par- 
tiality for them is indicated, when Pope, wishing to imitate the style 
of his great master, gives us the following triplet :— 

Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding line. 

The long majestic march, and energy divine.— /muV. Hot, 
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L. 27. If ature meant but fools : Mr. Elwin taxes Pope 
with contradicting himself ' when he says in the text that the men 
made coxcombs by study were meant by Nature but for fools, since 
they are among his instances of persons upon whom Nature had 
bestowed the " seeds of judgment," and who possessed "good 
sense" till it was " defaced by false learning." ' There is no con- 
tradiction. First, — ^if we place a full stop after • defaced,' we may- 
take the two following lines as descriptive of two classes of critics dif- 
ferent from that large class which possesses the 'seeds of judgment.' 
Secondly, even if we allow that the critics whom ' Nature meant 
but fools ' are a subdivision of that larger class in whose minds 
are the ' seeds of judgment,' what then ? Are not the seeds of judg- 
ment even in the mind of a bom fool ? His folly makes him over- 
lay those seeds with a heap of crude notions and the rubbish of 
• false learning,' so that they never sprout out to any purpose ; but 
it remains true, on the one hand that he has received ' a glimmering 
light ' from Nature, and on the other that Nature meant him but for 
a fool after all. 

L. 28. Tarn criticn in their o^rm defence: Rymer 
might be meant, who justified his ridiculous tragedies {Rdgar, &c.) 
by equally ridiculous criticisms on those of Shakespeare. On this 
see Addison in the 'Spectator,' No. 592. Or it might even be a 
stroke at Dryden and Heroic plays, which he defended in his Essay 
on Dramatic Poetry, 

L. 30. SMcliliarns alike : See the list of Variants, p. 223. 

L. 33. If MeeTins scrililile : Maevius was the bad poet 
of whom Virgil wrote (Eel. HI., 90) : — 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, MaevL 

Who hates not living Bavius, let him be. 

Dead Maevius, damn'd to love thy works and thee. — Dryden. 

lb. In Apollo's spite : That is, when his natural genius does 
not justify him in writing ; against the grain. Compare Horace's 
phrase ' invita Minerva ' (Ars Poet. 385) : — 

Tu nihil invita dices fades ve Minerva. 

L. 39. As lieaTy mules : Mr. Elwin thinks that ' the com- 
parison fails in the essential point,' because a mule, though inferior 
to a horse, is better than an ass, whereas those who have not wit 
enough to be either poets or critics are inferior to both. This does ■ 
not appear to be sound criticism. Mr. Elwin misses the point. 
These poor fellows who fall between two stools, and can make 
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nothing of either poetry or criticism, are compared to mules on 
account of their barrenness. Like the mule, they may be showy to 
look at, but they produce nothing. 

L. 41. Tlie banks of TVIle : ' I am confident,' says Dryden 
in the Dedication of his Virgil, ' that you will look on those half 
lines hereafter as the imperfect products of a hasty muse, like the 
frogs and serpents in the Nile, part of them kindled into life, and 
part a lump of unformed, unanimated mud ' (Elwin). Compare, 
too, Milton's half-created lion, 'pawing to get free his hinder 
parts;*(P. L. VII. 463.) 

L. 42. On« knows not wliat to call : The expression 
here is elliptical beyond what even poetic license permits. Either 
it should be * which one knows not what to call,' or ' one knows not 
what to call them.' The former was probably what Pope intended, 
for this suppression of the relative is common with him : e.g. * the 
lamb thy riot dooms,' and 1. 27 above. 

L. 43. So eqnlTocal:. 'Equivocal generation,' says Mr. 
Elwin, • is the production of animals without parents.' This is 
unsatisfactory. An equivocal word is a word which has two or 
more meanings ; hence it comes to signify 'ambiguous,' 'doubtful,' 
* questionable ; ' as when we speak of an ' equivocal situation.' The 
generation of these 'unfinish'd things' was of a doubtful, question- 
able, anomalous character. 

L. 44. To tell 'em : This 'em, instead of being a vulgarism 
for them, analogous to the modem dropping of the h, really repre- 
sents the old hem of the Southern English dialect, which again re-, 
presented the dative plural of the third personal pronoun in Anglo- 
Saxon, him oxheom. Chaucer's Gierke of Oxenford — 

besily gan for the soules praie 
Of hem, that yave him wherwith to scolaie. 

L. 56. iriille memory- iireTalls : Needless exception has 
been taken to these lines by several critics. Pope refers to the 
ancient division (adopted by Bacon in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing) of the human intellect into three principal faculties, memory, 
reason, and imagination ; to which correspond respectively the 
three parts of learning, history, philosophy, and poetry ; and he 
merely means to say that, on account of the limitations imposed by 
nature upon our intelligence, a great historian is not likely to be a 
philosopher, nor a poet a historian. 

L. 64. Iiike kinys t Louis XIV. and Charles XIL were pro- 
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bably in Pope's mind. The ' vain ambition ' of the former had cost 
him, when this was written, the loss of a great part of his former 
conquests in Flanders through Marlborough's victories. As for 
Charles XII., his mad ambition to settle the affairs of Poland cost 
him the Swedish provinces on the east of the Baltic, irrecoverably- 
lost after the battle of Pultowa, which was fought in 1709. 

L. 66. Sever al : i.e. separate. From the Latin verb sepa- 
rare there came an old French word sivrer^ and a newer form 
s^parer. With these two forms our * several ' and ' separate ' are 
respectively connected. Compare the legal term 'an estate in 
severalty,' as opposed to one held in joint-tenancy, or in common ; 
and ' dwelt in a several house ' (2 Kings XV. 5). 

L. 80. Some, to nrliont HleATen : There is some con- 
fusion here ; for these persons, who need rather to ' guide than 
spur the Muse's steed,* must surely be poets; whereas the previous 
portion of the paragraph has referred to critics. 

L. 81. flTamt an mncli more : In these lines ' wit ' is used 
in two senses : first, for the inventive faculty which is the poet's 
chief instrument in literary production ; secondly, for intellectual 
power generally. 

L. 94. ParnaMUA* top : At the foot of the lofty mountain of 
Parnassus, which with its conspicuous double peak overhung the 
oracle of Delphi, was the fountain of Castalia, at which those dear 
to the Muses were believed to drink in poetic inspiration with its 
sacred waters. 

L. 100. Tlie greneronn critic : Aristotle, Longinus, Quinti- 
lian, and other great critics of antiquity. 

L. 102. Then criticism : This line is terribly harsh, and too 
long by a syllable. 

L. 112. Some on tlie leaveA : Warton well says, * He has 
too frequently expressed an idle contempt of the Heinsiuses, Bur- 
mans, Gronoviuses, Reiskiuses, Marklands, and Gesners ; and other 
searchers into various readings, who have done so much towards 
settling the texts of ancient authors.' 

L. 128. flTitli itself compared : The thought is from Ros- 
common, who, in his Essay on Translated Verse, has, 

Consult your author, with himself compared. 

L. 130. flTlien first yonngr Maro : It is a tradition pre- 
served by Servius that Virgil began with writing a poem of the 
Alban and Roman affairs which he found above his years, and 
descended first to imitate Theocritus on rural subjects and after- 
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wards to copy Homer in Heroic poetry. P. Maro was Virgil's 
cognomen or surname ; his full name was Publius Vergilius Maro. 

L. 138. Tlie Stagrirlte : Aristotle was a native of Stagirus 
in Macedonia. His work, called the ' Poetics,' laid the foundation 
of literary criticism. 

L. 142. A liappiii«0« : At the present day we use the word 
' felicity ' when we wish to speak of that incommunicable part of the 
art of pleasing, which comes from nature and mother wit. But we 
speak of 'a happy thought,' or ' a happy inspiration.' 

L. 152. Oreat 'vrits : In the collected edition of 1743, Pope 
transferred these lines, so that they followed the triplet ending with 
1. 160 ; but since ' Pegasus ' could not very appropriately be said 
to 'snatch a grace, &c.,' Warton and other editors restored them tc 
their old place. (Eituin.) 

L. 154. UriHi brave disorder : This expression is bor- 
rowed from Roscommon, who, sptsaking of Dryden, has. 
And with a brave disorder shows his art. 

Compare also Jonson's ' sweet neglect ' in the beautiful song 
beginning ' Still to be neat, still to be drest,' from TAe Silent 
Woman. 

L. 162. A.% kimgr* dispense iritli lairs : In this line we 
have the echo of the great controversy which raged almost from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, as to the power of the sovereign to 
suspend or dispense with the laws. The question, as. every one 
knows, was settled against the crown by the passing of the Bill of 
Rights in 1689. 

L. 180. Homer nods : Suggested by the line in Horace's 
Ars Poetica, ' Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.' 

L. 181-200. Still green witfei bays : These powerful and 
musical lines, which are as secure from oblivion as the immortal 
works which they celebrate, betoken the strong intellectual enthu- 
siasm raised in the receptive and sympathetic mind of Pope, even 
at a very early age, on becoming acquainted with the great poets of 
antiquity — with Homer, Virgil, Horace, Lucan, and the rest. Com- 
pare Chaucer's lines near the end of Troilus and Creseide ; 

But little booke, make thou none envie, 
But subject ben unto all poesie. 
And kisse the steps whereas thou seest pace 
Of Vergil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, and Stace. 

L. 186. Pseans : From the Greek itaiiv, a song of triumph, 

K 
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properly addressed to Apollo. See Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, art. 

L. 206. B«crait0 : i.e. fresh supplies. The word is derived 
from the Fr. verb recroitre, to increase again. 

L. ai6. Tfeie Pierian sprlngr : Pliny is the only ancient 
author who speaks of a Pierian spring. The nine Muses were called 
Pierides, either from Pieria, a district in Macedonia, where they 
were especially honoured, or, according to Cicero, from Pierus, a 
Macedonian, their father. 

L. 217. Tfeiere «li»lIoir drangrlitB : Compare a sentence in 
Bacon's Essay 'Of Atheisme :' 'It is true that a little philosophy 
inclineth Man's minde to Atheisme ; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's mindes about to Religion.' 

L. 225. 80 pleased at first : This is a very fine simile ; 
but Warton quotes some lines of the poet Drummond, from which 
it seems to be borrowed. 

L. 234. Tfeiat Its antfeior irritt Of this loose but con- 
venient employment of the conjunction examples may be found in 
earlier writers. Thus Chaucer writes, — 

there daweth him no day. 
That he nys clad, &c (that=on which.) 

Knigk^s Tale, 8i8. 
And Shakespeare — 

No port is free ; no place. 

That guard and most unusual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking, (that = at which.) 

King Lear , II. 3, 3. 
L. 239. But In sncfei la js : ' In ' here, as often in Latin, 
means ' in the case of.' See Abbott's Shakesp. Gram., § 162. 

L. 247. Dome : The Pantheon, I would suppose ; perhaps 
St. Peter's : no matter which : the observation is true of both. 
Warburton. 

L. 251. TVo monstrons feielgrlit — appear : Mr. Wakefield 
denounces here what he calls ' an impropriety of the grossest kind.' 
The verb should be ' appears.' It is quite true ; and the fault is 
too common; but.it arises from the fact that conjunctions which 
are disjunctive in form, have often litUe or no real disjunctive force. 
Thus the line before us is equivalent to ' its height, breadth, lengthy 
all appear symmetrical.' 

L. 253. A faultless piece : Pope perhaps took this thought 
£rom Sheffield's Essay on Poetry, 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 
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L. 267. Iia Mancha's knigrlit : The incident is taken from 
the Second Part of Don Quixote, by Avellanada, which was after- 
wards imitated and new-modelled by Le Sage. Warton. 

L. 270. As e'er could Dennl* : John Dennis, a critic and 
litterateur by profession, published in 1693 a pamphlet called 
' The Impartial Critic,' in which he combated Rymer's absm'd pro- 
posal to revive all the forms of Grecian tragedy in English theatres. 
In 1698 he wrote ' The Usefulness of the Stage,' in reply to Jeremy 
Collier's well-known invective ; in this also there are a few remarks 
on the Grecian stage. See 1. 585, note. 

L. 289. The word 'conceit,' in this sense of it, corresponds to 
the Italian concetto \ it means, a fine and uncommon thought, ex- 
pressed in suitable poetic language. A rage for ' conceits ' set in 
in the sixteenth century, and vitiated much of the poetry of that 
age : beginning in Italy, where Marini was its chief promoter, it 
spread to Spain, France, and England. In this country, Donne 
Crashaw, Cowley, and Cleveland were famous for their 'conceits,' 
which were often strained and far-fetched in the extreme. 
Examples may be found in my Manual of English Literature, 
p. 202. 

L. 297. True irit, Ac. : A fine couplet ; yet there has been 
much controversy as to its exact meaning. It must be remembered 
that Pope is comparing the fashion of conceits with ' true wit.' 
Wit is the unlooked-for bringing together of ideas apparently dis- 
similar or remote ; this, being done unexpectedly, causes a pleasur- 
able surprise. But the points taken advantage of in order to bring 
ideas together may be resemblances which are merely verbal, or 
which are obtained in a strained, artificial way ; in this case we 
liave False Wit, on the various kinds of which Addison discourses 
in some excellent papers in the * Spectator,' Nos. 58-63. Conceits 
are for the most part instances of false wit. But when the affinities 
by means of which the ideas are brought together are real and im- 
portant, though not obvious, then we have, or may have, true wit. 
And this True Wit, as Pope says, is Nature, because it is conform- 
able to the realities of things; it is also 'Nature to advantage 
dress'd,' that is, it must be clothed in a perfect expression. The 
witty thought is natiuc, or reality ; the perfect literary expression is 
its * dress.' This true wit ' gives us back the image of our mind,' 
because we receive back again thoughts which have often passed, 
with more or less of clearness through oiu: own minds, set now io 
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forms terse, compact, and beautiful, which enable us to retain them 
for ever. For instance, how many persons must have dimly 
thought, and vaguely said, before Pope wrote his famous couplet, 
that after all experience showed that the form of any government 
had little to do with the happiness of those subject to it, good 
governors with a bad system being better than bad governors with 
a good system ! From these and a hundred other such conceptions 
the honey is sucked, the pith extracted, the sum and substance 
turned into a golden sentence for all time, in the lines : 

For fonns of goremment let fools contest ; 
Whatever is best administered is best. 

L. 308. Take upon content » Take upon trust. 

L. 315. Bnt trno oxpreMlon : This admirable triplet seems 
to attain to the perfection of didactic verse. 

L. 333. SoTcrala distinct, separate ; see 1. 66 and note. 

L. 324. Some by- old words : So Spenser wrote his Pastoral 
Eclogues in a diction purposely archaic, and Thomson did some- 
thing of the same kind in his Castle of Indolence, 

L. 328. JFnngposo : See Ben Jonson's Every Man out of kis 
Humour. P. Fungoso is a poor student who 'follows the 
fashion afar off like a spy,' endeavouring to ape the dress and 
manners of the courtier Fastidious Brisk, but with little success. 

L. 346. Tfeieir feeble aid do Joint Even so good a poem 
as Roscommon's Essay on Translated Verse admitted these 
wretched expletives ; as 

Theocritus does now to us belong : 

but thp Essay on Criticism banished them effectually from English 
poetry. And yet Pope himself, in the first edition, frequently 
tiansgiessed his own rule. See the instances in the list of Variants, 
p. 195, at lines 75, 92, 219, 490, &c. He probably saw the incon- 
sistency soon after the first pubHcation of the Essay in 17 11 ; for in 
the edition of 1717 all these faults are corrected. 

L. 348. flTlilie they rlnir round : It has been justly 
observed that there is a confusion in this paragraph between bad 
critics and bad poets ; the same persons w]io figure in the former 
character at its beginning, gradually assume the latter character 
before it is ended. 

L. 356. A needlens Alexandrine : An Alexandrine is a 
line of twelve syllables ; rhyming Alexandrines are the standard 
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metre of French tragedy. The liame is derived from a popular 
French romance of the tvyplfth* century written in this metre, the 
AUxandreis, or story of Alexander the Great. The last line of 
Pope's own Messiah is as good an instance of a ' needless Alexan- 
drine ' as can be given. See Guest's English Rhythms, ii. 255. 

L. 361. Demfeiain— flTaller : Royalist poets, of whom the 
former died in 1668, the latter survived to the reign of James II. In 
his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden says that the France of that 
day could produce ' nothing so even, sweet, and flowing as Mr. 
Waller ; nothing so majestic, so correct, as Sir John Denham.' 

L. 367. And the 0in€N»tli Atreain : The smoothness of this 
line is merely in the words, not in the sounds, which are heavy and 
tmpleasing. 

L. 372. Camilla : This heroine is introduced in the seventh 
^neid as an important member of the confederacy formed to resist 
the Trojan invaders. Virgil's lines represent, by their actual ringing 
lightness, the gi:aceCul, springy movement of the martial £Eiir one, far 
better than Pope's. They are*— 

Ilia vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nee teneras cursu laesisset aristas ; 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ftrret iter, celeres nee tingeret acquore plantas. 

L. 373. This line is an instance of an Alexandrine. 
L. 374. Timotbeoii : See ' Alexander's Feast, or the Power of 
Music ; an Ode by Mr. Dryden.' 

L. 379. And tears begin to flow : Quoted from Dryden's 

Ode :- 

And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

L. 381. Tfeie irorld'ii victor: Pope employed this phrase 
again of Caesar in the Prologue to Addison's tragedy of Cato : — 

The triumph ceased ; tears gushed from every eye ; 
The world's great vicfor passed unheeded by. 

Unfortunately for Dryden's accuracy, the musician Timotheus died 
two years before Alexander the Great was bom ! 

L. 391. JFor fools admire. Pope perhaps alludes here to 
Horace's maidm, that the secret of happiness is * nil admirari ' ; 
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although the philosophic equanimity spoken of in the one case is 
rather concerned with the moral older of things, in the other with 
the intellectual. 

L. 403. Enligrhts : An improper '^otdiiox tnlighUns. Warton, 

L. 415. J^oiii»= Allies himself. 

L. 42a B«t l«t a lord : So Horace's sycophantic poet 
applauds the verses of his high-boin and wealthy patron : — 

clamabit enim, Pulcbre I bene I recte I 
Pallescet super his ; etiam stillabit amicis 
Ex oculis rorem ; saliet, tundet pede terram. 

Ars Poet. 428. 

L. 440. Once 0cb€N»l-dlTiBe0. The line of thought seems 
to be this. There are changing fashions in wit, just as there have 
been contending schools in religion. Once scholastic divinity was 
all the rage in England ; the Realists, followers of Dims Scotus, 
argued interminably with the Nominalists who adhered to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. If the same faith has been so differently under- 
stood, what wonder if that which seems wit to one generation makes 
a very different impression on another? He who paints current 
follies gains laughter and applause ; but after a few years the jokes 
seem frigid, and the wit forced. 

L. 445. Dnck-lanc : A place where old and second-hand 
books were sold formerly, near Smithfield. P. 

L. 459. ParaoBA, critics, Itcaaai 1 Jeremy Collier, a non- 
juring divine, attacked Dryden's plays for their licentiousness ; the 
Rev. Luke Milboum made a fierce attack on his translation of 
Virgil. As for 'critics,' Buckingham, aided by Sprat and Butler, 
heaped ridicule on his heroic plays, and Sir Richard Blackmore 
attacked him as an irreverent and unorthodox wit. Of the beaux, 
Buckingham assailed him as we have seen, and Rochester hired 
bravos to waylay and beat him. 

L. 465. Zolliu : This Philistine among critics probably lived in 
the fourth century before Christ. He wrote a work in nine books 
'Against Homer's Poetry,' and another in which he attacked Plato. 
None of his works have come down to us. The particular ground 
on which he censured Homer is said to have been the poet's intro- 
duction of fabulous and mythical matter into his epic poems. 

L. 470. IVlieii first that sun : This noble simile represents 
very justly the manner in which the envious depreciation of inferior 
minds tends in the end to set in a still clearer light the greatness of 
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the genius which they attack. The Dunciad, — perhaps the Imita- 
tions of Harace,^yfO\i!Ld. never have been written but for the con- 
tradictions of cavillers. 

L. 474. Be thou tli« flrit : An instructive commentary on 
these lines is supplied by Dr. Johnson's celebrated letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. That nobleman, to whom Johnson, in the days when 
he was unknown, struggling, and forlorn, had vainly applied for 
assistance, Mnx)te two papers in a magazine after the appearance of 
the Dictionary, recommending the work warmly to the notice of the 
public. Johnson then wrote to him, and said, amongst other things : 
' Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has 
been delayed till I am indiiferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it.' 
{Life, by Boswell, I. 198.) 

L. 483. And sncli a» Cliaiicer I0 : It is noteworthy that, 
although nearly a hundred and seventy years have gone by, this pre- 
diction is less true now than when it was made. In the times Qf 
Dryden and Pope people could not be induced to read Chaucer 
unless his language were modernized ; and for this reason Dryden 
modernized the Knight's Tale, and other Canterbury Tales, among 
his Fables. But now not only is Dryden himself as readable to us 
as to his own contemporaries, but such are the love and reverence 
With which Chaucer and the England of our forefathers are regarded, 
that to modernize any work of Chaucer now would be regarded as 
the height of presumption and a mere waste of labour. 

On this matter of changing language, I am indebted to Mr. 
Hales for the following apposite quotation from Waller's poem. Of 
English Verse-. — 

Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek ; 
We write in sand ; our language grows, 
And like the tide our work o'erflows. 

Chaucer his sense can only boast. 
The glory of his numbers lost — 
Years have defaced his matchless strain, 
And yet he did not sing in vain. 

L. 492. Xlie treacfeieroiis colours : This reads as if it had 
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been written of the works of Sir Joshua Re3moIds, many of which, 
owing to his fondness for making experiments in colours, exhibit 
faces and hands of a ghastly pallor, from which the original tints 
have entirely vanished. 

L. 507. By kiiaT«» undone : By which the poet would 
insinuate, a common but shameful truth, That men in power, if 
they got into it by illiberal arts, generally left Wit and Science to 
starve. W. 

L. 521. Sacred lust of prnl«e : ' Sacred,' by an imitation 
of the Latin use of the word, means here accursed^ as in Virgil's 
' Auri sacra fames.' 

L. 534. In the fat agr® : The age of Charles II. 

L. 538. J^llts ruled tfeie state : Barbara Palmer, Duchess 
of Cleveland, had great political influence in this reign ; and Louise 
de Querouaille, created Duchess of Portsmouth, was said to have had 
a large share in persuading Charles to sign the Treaty of Dover. 

L. 540. A. courtier's play : Plays were written by Sir Robert 
Howard, Edward Howard his brother, the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, and other notabilities of Charles II. 's 
court. 

L. 541. And not a mask : Alluding to the custom in that 
age of ladies going in masks to the play. Bowles (quoted by 
Ward). 

L. 544. A forelgrn relgrn : The reign of William III. The 
influence of Pope's CathoHc education is apparent in expressions 
such as this. In ' unbelieving priests' there is probably a stroke, 
and a very unjust one, at Bishop Burnet ; and when it is said that 
they ' taught more pleasant methods of salvation," we are reminded 
of a passage in Dryden's Hind and Panther (Book III.) about the 
elegant comfort of the life of Anglican clergymen compared with 
the ancient austerity : — 

The world was fallen into an easier way ; 
This age knew better than to fast and pray. 
And— 

Religion frights us with a mien severe. 

*Tv& prudence to reform her into ease. 

And put her in undress, to make her please ; 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind. 

And leave the luggage of good works behind. 

L. 545. Socinns : Lselius Socinus and his nephew Fauslus, 
natives of Sienna in Italy, bom, the 0^.2 in 1525, the other ia 1539, 
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were the founders of the anti-Trinitarian sect which has since borne 
their name. 

L. 547. The author has omitted two lines which stood here, as 
containing a national reflection, which in his stricter judgment he 
could not but disapprove on any people whatever. P. See 
Variants, p. 197. 

L. 548. IVIiere B[«aTeii'ii free MabJectM : According to 
which [methods], men, the subjects of Heaven, being left ' free ' to 
select what religious doctrine they chose, in the exercise of their 
private judgment were justified in claiming the 'right' to under- 
stand the divine laws which bound them in their own sense, ' lest 
God himself should prove too absolute.' He parallels i\\Q political 
controversy which was going on at and after the Revolution as to 
the extent of the claim of princes to their subjects' allegiance, to the 
religious controversy proceeding at the same time as to the degree 
in which authority should be obeyed in matters of faith. 

L. 551. AndTice admired : Dr. Jortin (quoted by Warton) 
says that Pope in this couplet had Bishop Kennet in view, who was 
accused of having said, in a funeral sermon on some nobleman, 
that converted sinners, if they were men of parts, repented more 
speedily and effectually than dull rascals. Compare, too* the 
picture of Timon's ' soft dean ' in Moral Essays, IV. 149. 

L. 552. IVit's Vitan* : The school of writers known as the 
•English Deists,' among whom were Toland, Chubb, Tindal, &c. 

L. 585. But Appiiu redden* : This picture was taken to 
himself by John Dennis, a furious old critic by profession, who, 
upon no other provocation, wrote against this Essay and its author 
in a manner perfectly lunatic ; for as to the mention made of him 
in v. 270, he took it as a compliment, and said it was treacherously 
meant to cause him to overlook this abuse of his person. P. Dennis 
was the author of a play called Appius and Virginia. 

L. 586. Aad «tare« tremendoas : In the first edition this 
was printed ' And stares. Tremendous 1 ' so that no one who had 
read the farce of Three Hours after Marriage, by Pope and Gay, in 
which the character of Sir Tremendous was notoriously meant for 
Dennis, could, on reading these lines, doubt whom Appius was 
meant for. 

L. 587. like sonte fierce tyrant: compare Hamlet, 

Act ii. : 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood. 

L. 591. Take degrrees : In former times, noblemen, on the 
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payment of large fees, could take their degrees at the Universities 
without undergoing the prescribed exercises and examinations. 

L. 6io. Such staameleM bards : On the suggested appli- 
cation of these lines to Wycherley, see the Introduction, p. xxi. 

L. 617. Darfey'M Vales : See note to Dunciad, iii. 146. 

L. 619. C^artli : Dr. Samuel Garth, an able physician, and a 
staunch friend of the Revolution, wrote the mock-heroic poem called 
the Dispensary, in which is described, with much humour, a conflict 
on a professional question which had arisen between the apothe- 
caries and the physicians. . 

L. 623. If or Is Paul's Cbarcta : These critical bores will 
even pester you inside St. Paul's Cathedral, no less than in the 
booksellers' shops which surround St. Paul's Churchyard. 

L. 625. Angrels fear to tread : Here too Pope's early 
teaching is apparent. It is the current belief in Roman Catholic 
countries that during the celebration of mass angels are in attend- 
ance round the altar, awe-struck at the ' tremendous mysteries.' 
The general drift of the passage was suggested by a passage in 
Boileau's Art Poitique, canto iv., where he says of a bad poet, 
named Du Perrier, that he one day recited some of his verses to him 
inside a church. 

L. 626. Distrastfnl : This triplet, in which the sense of the 
last line is carried on to the following couplet, has an extremely 
harsh effect. 

L. 632. Prond to knofr = Proud of his knowledge. 

L. 633. Unbiassed : This fine description of the qualities 
which make a good critic was perhaps suggested by the commend- 
ation given by Horace in his Art of Poetry to the critic Quintilius ; 
but the picture drawn by the English poet is more comprehensive 
and more precise, and in all ways more interesting. 

L. 645. The mig-lity Stag-irite : See ante, 1. 138, note. 

L. 648. Tlie IHseoaiaii star : Homer. Mseonia orLydia 
was the name of the province of Asia Minor of which Ionia, the 
native country of Homer, formed the sea-board. 

L. 652. IVtao conqaer'd nature : By conquering nature, 
our poet certainly meant, ' was a perfect master of all natural philo- 
sophy, as far as it was then understood.' Warton. 

L. 661. Oar critics : Imitated from Roscommon, who in his 
Essay before quoted has — 

Thus make the proper use of each extreme. 
And write with fury, but correct with phlegm* 
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Phlegm seems to have been pronounced at this time flenuy not, 
as now, Jlem. For besides the authority of Pope and Roscommon, 
we have that of Swift (quoted in Latham's Diet,) : — 

Let melancholy rule supreme, 
Chojer preside, or blood, or phlegm. 

L. 664. By wlt« : The sense of this line is obscured, partly 
by transposition, partly by excessive condensation. It means : 
Horace suffers as much through quotations from his poems, mis- 
judged and misunderstood, made by critics, as through the bad 
translations of them made by poets. The poets who translate him 
have none of his 'fire ; ' the critics who judge him, none of his 
* coolness.' 

L. 665. Dionysius of Hallcamassus, a Greek writer of the 
Augustan age, wrote a treatise still extant On the Arrangement of 
Words, to which Pope here refers. 

L. 667. Petroniiu : Petronius Arbiter, fragments of whose 
satires in prose and verse have come down to us, was a courtier in 
the time of the Emperor Nero. The stem genius of Tacitus 
severely characterizes him in the sixteenth book of the Annals as 
the 'arbiter of elegance,' and of all that was to be deemed fashion- 
able and agreeable, in that most profligate court. LilUe of his 
extant fragments refers to books or criticism : hence it is truly 
observed by Warton, that ' this dissolute and effeminate writer little 
deserved a place among good critics for only two or three pages on 
the subject of criticism.' 

L. 669. C^rave Q,aiBtlllaii : To commend Quintilian 
barely for his method, and to insist merely on this excellence, is 
below the merit of one of the most rational and elegant of Roman 
writers. [Warton.) M. Fabius Quintilianus, a contemporary of 
Vespasian, is the author of an admirable work on Rhetoric and 
Eloquence, in twelve books, called Institutiones Oraioria. Warton's 
remark is rather too severe, for the ' rules ' for the guidance of 
orators which Pope refers to, do in fact constitute a large part of 
Quintilian's work. 

L. 675. Sold loBgrlnas : Cassius Longinus, a Greek 
writer of the third century after Christ, composed a celebrated 
treatise ' On the Sublime.' 

L. 680. And !• blBMelf ; The ' who ' in 1. 677 must be 
taken as the subject of ' is,' notwithstanding the interposition of 1. 
679. 
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L. 680. That great ■obllme lie draws : The thought is 
borrowed from Boileau, who, in the Preface to his translation of 
Longinus, sa3rs, ' Souvent il fait la figure qu'il enseigne ; et en parlant 
du sublime, il est lui-m6me tr^ sublime.' ( Wakefield^ quoted by 
Elwin.^ 

L. 686. And tlie Maiiie ag-e : The fifth centiuy. Rome 
was sacked by the Goths in 410, and the Western Empire abolished 
in 476. The continual irruptions of the barbarians in the same age 
put a stop to the tranquil progress of learning and refinement. 

Ih, Rome : Pronounced ' Room ' in Pope's time. So ' gold * 
was pronounced ' goold ' by many old persons, not forty years 
ago. Mr. Hales reminds me of yuUus Casar, i. a : — 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 
When there is in it but one only man. 

L. 694. Vtae grlory, dec. : Erasmus was the glory of the 
priesthood in virtue of his genius and learning, but ' the shame,* 
inasmuch as he was forced by selfish and grasping relations to take 
monastic vows, the obligations of which he ditr^arded, and holy 
orders, the duties of which he was totally imfit to discharge. Eras- 
mus died in 1536. 

L. 695. Stentnted the wild torrent : The great and 
general movement, usually called the Renaissance or Revival of 
learning, to recover the literature and imitate the art of the ancient 
world, commenced in Europe long before the time of Erasmus. 
Petrarch and Boccaccio in the fourteenth century both exerted 
themselves enthusiastically to recover the scattered treasures of Latin 
and Greek learning, which were at that time buried in the libraries 
of a hundred different monasteries, the inmates of which were often 
ignorant that they possessed them. 

L. 697. Leo X., a member of the great Florentine family of the 
Medici, who succeeded to the papacy in 1513, and had to deal with 
Luther and the Reformation, was a liberal patron of the fine arts : 
see his Life by Roscoe. 

L. 704. ITIda : Marco Girolamo Vida (1480-1566) attracted 
the favour of several Roman pontiffs by his power of writing elegant 
Latin verses, in which no modem has ever surpassed him ; and 
merited it by the earnestness with which, when appointed to the see 
of Alba, he applied himself to the duties of the episcopal office. 
His poem on Chess (De Ludo Scacchorum) and that De Arte Poetica 
were among his most successful efforts. 
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L. 708. Ifext in place : Virg., £cl., ix. 28: — 
Mantua, vae 1 miserae nimium vicina Cremoiue. 

L. 712. nioMt In france: For instance, Du Bellay and 
Malherbe. in the sixteenth century, laboured, the one to refine the 
taste of his countrjrmen after classic models, the other to fix and 
purify the French language as a literary instrument. In the seven- 
teenth century many names of celebrated critics occur : Bouhours, 
Segrais, Manage, Bossu, Boileau, &c. 

L. 714. Kn rig-lit of BCorace : Boileau, at the end of his 
LArt Po^Hque, avows the benefit which his Muse had derived from 
the ' commerce d' Horace ' when he was young. 

L. 723. Sacta wa« the Mase : The names that follow, — 
Sheffield, Roscommon, Walsh, — are not of that wide and established 
repute that we should have expected in the men who restored in 
England 'wit's fundamental laws.' But we must remember that 
Pope is not speaking of great poets, nor of writers of genius simply, 
but of those who revived ' critic learning * amongst us, and taught 
the observance of rules and the imitation of models. 

L. 724. The Essay on Poetry, by Sheffield Duke of Buckingham 
or Buckinghamshire, opens with the lines — 

Of all those arts in which the wise excel. 
Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well. 

L. 725. lioscoiiiiiioa : Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Ros^ 
common (1633-1684), is the author of the Essay on Translated Verse^ 
in which he follows Horace's Art of Poetry, like Boileau in his 
greater work. In thus praising Roscommon, Pope was treading in 
the steps of Dryden, who, in his laudatory lines on that poet, says, 
after describing the revival of good literature among the Itahans, — 

The French pursued their steps ; and Britain, last. 

In manly sweetness all the rest surpassed. 

The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 

Appear exalted in the British loom. 

The Muses' empire is restored again 

In Charles's reign, and by Roscommon's pen. 

L. 729. Sacli late was IFalsli : Wilh'am Walsh (1663- 
1708), a country gentleman, the owner of Abberley Hall in Wor- 
cestershire, a man of fashion, and a knight of the shire in several 
parliaments, aspired also to the glory of a poet and a critic. His 
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own performances under these heads are often elegant, and 
nearly always in good taste ; yet it is not these which have caused 
his name to descend to posterity, but the fact that he could discern 
greatness, and encourage it to its work ; — that he revered the aged 
Dryden, and befriended the youthful Pope. There is extant a 
correspondence between him and Pope on Pastoral Poetry, dated in 
the years 1705-7. 

L. 736. Pruned — wing-: Prime (in Chaucer 'proine') is 
from the French provigner, to cut away the superfluous shoots of 
the vine. The metaphor here is taken from the habit of birds, par- 
ticularly hawks, of picking out their superfluous or damaged feathers 
(Richardson's Diet), Mr. Jerram reminds me of Cymbeline^ v. 4 : — 

His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing — 



MORAL ESSAYS, L 



The poem which now stands the first of the Moral Essays 
originally appeared in 1733, with the title 'Of the Knowledge and 
Characters of Men,' an epistle addressed to Lord Cobham. 

L. 15. Peculiar = Peculiarity : The use of adjectives for 
nouns is common in Shakespeare ; see Abbott, Shakesp. Grammar^ 
§ 5, for examples. 

L. 19. Eiftcli firom otber difiers : This phrase, though 
unusual, is more grammatical than the received mode of saying the 
same thing, ' men differ from each other.' 

L. 25. On Imnmn actions : What you infer as to a man's' 
character from, his actions may be good as argument, but you 
cannot in that way fix and catch the man himself. 

L. 29. I^ike followingr life : Badly expressed. It means, 
— ^As happens when you are tracing the vital principle through the 
frames of the creatures that you are dissecting. 

L. 54. Cliandos: See the note to Ep. IV., 1. 99. The Fourth 
Epistle was first published as a separate poem two years before 
this, in 1731. Pope had been accused of attacking the Duke of 
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Chandos in it ; he denied it ; and this line was probably introduced 
here in order to assist the disclaimer. 

L. 56. Hits at A^aiftt : i.e. cowers or crouches down. The 
phrase is borrowed from Dryden (quoted in Latham's Diet.), who 
draws the picture of an old ape — 

when with a grace 
She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. 

Translation o/jTivenal. 

L. 57. Manly : An odious character badly imitated from 
Moli^re's Misanikrope, in Wycherley's comedy of the Plain 
DeaUr, 

L. 61. In a Q,aeeii : Meaning Queen Caroline, whom he 
was fond of censuring, as was Bollngbroke. WarUm. See note 
on 1. 78, Moral Essay IV. 

L. 62. One tliere is : Swift. 

L. 71. Hee the Maine man, Ac. : Pope particularly ex- 
celled in framing a brilliant chain of antitheses, such as this. 

L. 73. BCazard : a game with dice, from the Spanish word 
azar. 

L. 75. BCackney — ^fVtaltetaall t This is the picture of a 
statesman, who is sincere and friendly at his suburban villa at 
Hackney, but not to be depended upon when he gets to his office at 
Whitehall. 

L. 77. CatiuA : Supposed to be Charles Dartineuf, a well- 
known epicure, mentioned more than once in the Imitations of 
Horace. 

lb. Sver grrave : Warton aptly quotes two reflections on 
gravity, one from Rochefoucault, the other from Confucius. 
* Gravity,' says the cynical Frenchman, ' is a mysterious carriage of 
the body to cover the defects of the mind.' 'Gravity,' says the 
Chinese sage, ' is indeed only the rind or bark of wisdom ; but it 
preserves it.' 

L. 81. Patricio: Lord Godolphin. according to Warburton ; 
the statesman who, in conjunction with Marlborough, carried on the 
War of the Spanish Succession, which saved Germany and punished 
the ambition of Louis XIV. 

L. 87. Montaiipne— Cbarron : Michel Montaigne (1533- 
1592), author of the celebrated Essays, and Pierre Charron his friend, 
who wrote a famous work ' De la Sagesse.' 

L. 88. The Elmperor Otho, before only known as the e£fe- 
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minate companion of Nero's infamous pleasures, behaved with 
courage and decision both before and after the battle of Bedriacum, 
in which his army was defeated by Vitellius. Tac. Hist. II. 

L. 89. A p«r|ared prince : Louis XI. of France ; who, 
as the readers of ' Quentin Durward ' will recollect, bad a singular 
devotion for Notre Dame de Cl^ry, a leaden image of whom he 
carried in the front of his cap. 

L. 90. A grodleiiM Repent : The Duke of Orleans, Regent 
of France after the death of Louis XIV., who believed in astrology, 
though sceptical in religion. P. 

L. 91. Tlie throne a blg-ot, Ac: Philip V. of Spain, who, 
after renouncing the throne for religion [in 1724], resumed it to 
gratify his queen ; and Victor Amadeus II., king of Sardinia, who 
resigned the crown, and trying to reassume it, was imprisoned till his 
death. P. 

L. 98. How In the moon : Now above, now below, the 
ordinary standard of humanity. 

L. 104. Shave their crowns : i.e. assume the tonsure and 
enter a monastery. 

L. 107. Adufit = dry, parched ; from the Latin verb aduro. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, adi. 635 : — 

As the Libyan air adust 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 

L. 108. Charles to the convent : The Emperor Charles 
V. abdicated the throne in 1555, and entered the convent of St. 
Just soon afterwards. Philip II. his son, though not a hero in 
'the field,' carried on wars and negotiations with great energy 
through the whole course of his long reign. 

L. 121. Vhp few that g-lare : The few glaring actions 
cannot fail to make a character conspicuous : dazzled by them, you 
do not allow sufficient weight to the many actions that lie in 
shadow. 

L. 136. A saint In crape : The allusion is to the crape 
scarf of the doctor of divinity, and the lawn sleeves of the bishop. 

L. 139. IVlse If a minister : An awkward suppression : 
the meaning of course is, [A man is deemed] wise, if, &c. 

L. 141. Court-virtues bear : This whole reflection, and 
the similitude brought to support it, have great delicacy of ridicule, 
together with all the charms of wit and poetry. W. 

L. 150. J'nst as the twig* !• bent : This was the favourite 
doctrine of Robert Owen, the founder of the English Socialists, who 
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expressed it in the formula that man was the creature of ctr- 
cumstances, inferring thence that it was the duty of society to 
improve the circumstances under which men grew up, in order that 
they might have an inclination towards virtue rather than vice. 

L. 159. Scoto : Camithers says that perhaps Johnston the 
Scottish Secretary was meant, a neighbour of Pope's at Twicken- 
ham. 

L. 164. Some C^od or Spirit : The poet here alludes to 
the ancient classical opinion that the sudden vision of a god was 
wont to strike the irreverent observer speechless. He has only a 
little extended the conceit, and supposed that the terrors of a Court- 
Deity might have the like effect on one of these devoted worshippers. 
Scribl. P. 

L. 166. J'nflgre we by nature ? Warton highly extols this 
passage as containing, in the compass of eight lines, ' an anatomy of 
human nature.' He adds, ' I have seen a collection of all the 
passages, in Horace and Pope, that relate to men and manners, 
placed together and compared with each other. The superiority 
was given to Pope, for a deeper knowledge of human nature than 
could be found in Horace.' 

L. 172. Manners with fortunes : The student of these 
Essays might with advantage be directed to collect instances and 
illustrations from his reading, or to quote popular proverbs and 
maxims, in elucidation of the four propositions contained in this 
couplet. Thus, as to 'manners,* turning 'with fortunes,' one 
might quote Shakespeare's ' high-reaching Buckingham grows cir- 
cumspect,' or the story of Cromwell's radiant and commanding 
aspect after the battle of Worcester, or the proverb ' fine feathers 
make fine birds,' and so of the rest. 

L. 178. Tills cine once foand : It seems at first hard to 
say how this theory is to be reconciled with the lines above (1. 27) : — 

His principle of action once explore. 
That instant 'tis his principle no more. 

According to the common use of words, the * lust of praise ' was 
Wharton's 'principle of action,' i.e. it supplied the originating 
impulse and motive upon which he acted. But this lust of praise 
was his ' ruling passion,' and, as such, supplies an unfailing key to his 
character, whereas his ' principle of action ' is said to be fluctuating. 
Probably Pope meant by 'principle,' in the former passage, an 
avowed and consciously held principle, which might then be fairly 
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distinguished from the 'ruling passion,' which works at the bottom 
of the mind, and of whose influence the agent is not always 
conscious. 

L. 179. Philip Duke of Wharton, son of the Marquis of 
Wharton, whom Addison accompanied as Chief Secretary on his 
appointment to the vice-royalty of Ireland in 1714, was bom in 
1669, and died in Spain in 1731. Horace Walpole (quoted by Carru- 
thers) says of him,— 'With attachment to no party, though with 
talents to govern any party, this lively man changed the free air of 
Westminster for the gloom of the Escurial, — the prospect of King 
George's Garter for the Pretender's ; and, with indifference to all 
religion, the frolic lord who had writ the ballad on tlie Archbishop 
of Canterbury died in the habit of a Capuchin.' Wharton Hall, 
with the noble estate belonging to it, extending along the banks of 
the Eden near Kirkby Stephen, passed after his death into the 
hands of the Lowthers. 

L. 187. A iriliiiot : The Lord Rochester of Charles II.'s 
days. 

L. 208. locnllosx The meaning is; — though Lucullus is 
famous in history for lavish expenditure and luxurious living, the 
secret of his character is not to be found there, but in the ambition 
which was his ruling passion, and which would have led him, in 
days when frugality was in favour, to court the good opinion of the 
multitude by living on roasted turnips and cold water. 

L. 220. As gravely oat : a musician who plays out of tune 
or out of time is sometimes said to be * out,' and the word is here 
transferred to the case of a man whose actions are not in harmony 
with reason. 

L. 221. I^anenboroagrli : An ancient nobleman, who con- 
tinued this practice lon^ after his legs were disabled by the 
gout. P. 

L. 226. Vellao : a Latin word meaning 'glutton.' 

L. 229. T1i«n bring* the Jowl : Pope evidently copied this 
ludicrous instance of gluttony from Lafontaine : — 

Puisqu'il faut que je meure. 

Sans faire tant de fagon, 
Qu'on m'apporte tout k I'heure 

Le reste de mon poisson. 

IVartan. 

L. 235. Kn woollen : The anecdote is founded on the last 
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directions for her interment really given by Mrs. Anne Oldfield, 
a famous actress in the reigns of Anne and George I. She died 
in 1730. An absurd law passed in 1678 for the encouragement of 
the woollen manufacture was then in force, by which it was ordered 
that all dead bodies should be wrapped in woollen shrouds 1 See 
Smith's Wealth of Nations^ ed. by M'Gulloch. 

L. 244. Sncllo : By some Sir William Bateman, by others 
Sir Charles Duncombe, the purchaser of Helmsley, was believed to 
be meant. 

L. 259. Brave Cobtaant: Sir Richard Temple, created 
Viscount Cobham, was the owner of Stowe in Buckinghamshire. 
Here he constructed a * Temple of Worthies,' in which he placed 
the busts of his most valued friends. He was intimate with Lord 
Marchmont, Gilbert West, the first Lord Lyttelton, and others of 
the circle in which Pope habitually moved. He was sceptical in his 
opinions, if a note in Nichols's Anecdotes (vol. ii. p. 614) may be 
trusted. From this Lord Cobham the present Duke of Buckingham 
is lineally descended. 



MORAL ESSAYS, II. 

' To a Lady.' — Martha Blount, daughter of Mr. Lister Blount, of 
Mapledurham in Oxfordshire, near Reading. The Blounts were 
an old Roman Catholic family. Pope's acquaintance with them 
seems to have commenced about the year 171 1, and the intimacy 
continued till his death. Mr. Blount d3ring in 17x0, the estate 
passed to his son Michael, but the widow with her two daughters, 
Teresa and Martha, continued for a time to live at Mapledurham 
House. Pope's friendship for Martha, who was two years younger 
than himself, grew to be one of the warmest and most affectionate 
kind ; and had not the state of his health (his life a ' long disease,' 
to quote his own words) made him wisely resolve to remain single, 
they would probably have married. A foolish scandal arose about 
their intimacy, as it was. 

L. 8. Mb tliere, Pasfora : This inversion is extremely 
harsh. 
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L. 15. sinner It or saint It : Cf. The Tempest, Act I., 
Sc. 2, 380, ' Foot it featly here and there.' ' It is sometimes used 
indefinitely, as the object of a verb, without referring to an3rthing 
previously mentioned, and seems to indicate a pre-existing object 
In the mind of the person spoken of.' Abbott's Shakespearian 
Grammar^ 

L. 18. Trick lier olT In air : ' Trick ' means here ' adorn, ' 
' set off : ' cf. Milxon' s Lycidas, 170 ; ' tricks his beams.' As to the 
etymology, Mr. Jerram (in the Appendix to his edition of the 
Lycidas and Epitaph Dam.) shows reason to believe that the 
original of 'trick ' in all its senses is the Dutch trek, a ' draught,' 
' pull,' or ' stroke,' with the secondary meaning of ' deceit,' and a 
' feature,' of face or character. 

L. 23. Iiocke: The author of the celebrated Essay on the 
Human Understanding. 

L. 24. Happlio: Supposed to mean Lady Mary Wortley- 
Montagu. The daughter of the Duke of Kingston, Lady Mary 
Pierrepont, married in 171 2, after a long sentimental correspondence 
had passed between them, Mr. Edward Wortley-Montagu, an 
honourable and estimable man, though a little dull and formal. 
She accompanied him when he went as ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, and on their return in 1718 settled at Twickenham. Pope 
was her enthusiastic admirer for years, but about the year 1720 this 
feeling was changed into one of furious and implacable aversion ; 
nor can we well doubt that the reason of the change assigned by 
Lady Mary was the true one, namely, that on an unlucky occasion, 
when the little poet, carried away by his feelings, had made to her • a 
declaration in form,' she received it, not with a display of offended 
dignity, but with a burst of laughter. The malice with which Pope 
pursued her ever after, not scrupling to utter the most foul and 
outrageous calumnies against her good name, remains a stain 
upon his memory. Lady Mary died in 1761. Her Letters from 
the East, which are lively and full of shrewd observation, had once 
a great celebrity. She is moreover knovm as the person who 
introduced into Europe the practice of inoculating for the small- 
pox. 

L. 27. Begmn. The verb 'begin' belongs to Division IL, 
Class I. of Strong Verbs, according to Mr. Morris's classification 
(Hist. Ace. p. 158), which corresponds to Rask's 3rd conjugation, 
2nd order, of Anglo-Saxon verbs. A large number of verbs in this 
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conjugation, having short t in the pres., take a in the zst and 3rd 
sing, of the perf., but u in all other parts of that tense. Thus from 
cnginnan to begin, came, pres. Ic onginne, perf. ic ongan^ \>u on- 
gvnne, he ongan, pi. in all persons ongunnon. It thus appears that 
Pope's use of begun, in this and other places, as also of sung^ 
sprung, &c., where we should now write began, sang, sprang, is in 
fact a rehc from the more highly organised accidence of our for«^ 
fathers. 

L. 44. Compare Addison's paper on Patches in the Spectator, 
No. 81. 

L. 51. PaMion here = love. 

L. 53. HarclMa : Said, but upon slight foundation, to be 
the Duchess of Hamilton, wife of the Duke who was killed in a 
duel with Lord Mohun, after having mortally wounded him, 
in 1712. 

L. 63. Ta jlor : Jeremy Taylor, author of the treatises on 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, and John Foxe, author of Acts and 
Monuments of the Christian Church, a work commonly referred to 
as The Book of Martyrs, from its containing a detailed account of 
the sufferings of the Protestants in the Marian persecution. 

L. 64. Cliartres : See note to £p. III., 1. ao. 

L. 74. lacretla — Ronantoiida : The Roman matron who 
preferred death to a dishonoured life, and the frail favourite of 
Henry II., who, according to the l^^end, had the choice given her 
by Queen Eleanor between a dagger and a poisoned bowl. 

L. T7' 'VFlse wretch ! The antitheses in these lines sparkle, 
but are a little forced. 

L. 89. I^lke lier C^rac• : Warton says that the Duchess of 
Montagu is intended. 

L. 92. Ratatle : A liquor prepared from the kernels of 
apricots and spirits. Etymology doubtful ; the word has come to 
us from France, where it used to be spelled ratafiat ; some say it 
was so called because drunk at the ratifying of a contract ; rata fiat 
(understand ' conventio ') ; Leibnitz thought it was a corruption of 
rectifii. (Uttr^'s Diet.) 

L. 97. Ato»»a : Sarah Jennings, married to the first Duke 
of Marlborough. ('Atossa'was the queen of Darius the Persian 
king, and mother of Xerxes.) This celebrated woman, whom her 
husband actually feared, at the same time that he deeply and faith- 
fully loved her, exercised for years a commanding influence over 
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the mind of Queen Anne, and by that means controlled to no slight 
extent the policy of England, and even the destinies of Europe. 

' These lines,' says Warton, ' were shown to her Grace as if they 
were intended for the portrait of the Duchess of Buckingham ; but 
she soon stopped the person who was reading them to her, as the 
Duchess of Portland informed me, and called out aloud, ' ' I cannot 
be so imposed upon ; I see plainly enough for whom they are de- 
signed ; " and abused Pope most plentifully on the subject ; though 
lAe was afterwards reconciled to him, and courted him, and g^ve 
him a thousand pounds to suppress this portrait, which he accepted, 
it is said, by the persuasion of Mrs. M. [Martha] Blount ; and after 
the Duchess's death, it was printed in a folio sheet, 1746, and after- 
wards [that is, in Warburton's general edition of 1751] here inserted 
with those of Philomede and Chloe. This is the greatest blemish in 
our poet's moral character.' 

It will be observed that much of the above statement rests upon 
hearsay. The only source from which, at this distance of time, any 
certain information can be derived, is the Marchmont Papers. In 
a letter dated early in June 1744, a few days after Pope's death. 
Lord Bolingbroke writes to the Earl of Marchmont, — ' Our friend 
Pope, it seems, corrected and prepared for the press, just before his 
death, an edition of the four Epistles [the MoraJ Essays] that follow 
the Essay on Man. They were then printed off, and are now ready 
for publicatioai. ' He proceeds to say that the character of Atossa was 
inserted in this edition, and remarks that whatever excuse Pope 
may have had for originally writing that character, there was ' no 
excuse for his design of publishing it, after he had received the favour 
you and I know.' This ' favour,' it is certain, was the gift of 1,000/. 
from the Duchess to Pope. Now as to his writing the character 
originally, no one who considers the public position occupied for 
many years by the Duchess will think that Pope can justly be blamed 
so far. Nothing said of Atossa equals in severity some of Swift's 
attacks upon the Duchess in the Examiner ; and these attacks were 
not thought to exceed the limits of fair party warfiare. For instance. 
Swift wrote of her,^ — *The Whigs are every day cursing the un- 
governable rage, the haughty pride, and insatiable covetousness of 
a certain person, as the cause of their fall ; and are apt to tell their 
thoughts, that one single removal might have set all things right.' 
But that Pope should receive the bounty of the haughty Duchess, 

* Examiner, No. 38. 
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yet design to publish a character so injurious to her, this it is im- 
possible to justify. Yet let the misdeed be reduced to its just 
dimensions. There is no evidence whatever of such a bargain 
having been struck between Pope and the Duchess as is assumed 
in Warton's version of the story ; she to pay the money, he to 
suppress the character. Bolingbroke's words imply nothing of the 
sort ; and the editor of the Marchmont Papers justly maintains that 
the Duchess would never have stooped to a compact so ignominious. 
She was fond of performing acts lavish of munificence, and one 
might as well say that her gift of 10,000/. to William Pitt had some 
sinister or interested motive,' as her gift of 1,000/. to Pope. Again, 
the poet probably never meant the character to see the light till 
after the death uf the Duchess ; and in fact it did not ; she died in 
October 1744, and the character was first published in 1746, and 
then, it would seem, without authority ; its first authorized publica- 
tion was in Warburton's edition of 1751. All that is advanced here 
in Pope's defence is said only by way of palliation : we shall there- 
fore add that if some of his severe judges had reflected on the im- 
pulsive temperament of the thorough artist, — how keen is his thirst 
for fame, and what pain it must be to him to withhold for ever from 
the eyes of men any production of his genius which he knows to be 
of rare workmanship, and effectively fashioned to command ad- 
miration, — they would perhaps have let mercy ' breathe within their 
lips.' Dickens, swayed by the same artist feeling, could not 
refrain from satirizing his own father under the character of 
Micawber. 

L. 103. BCer eddy brain : This conversion of a noun into 
an adjective is common in Shakespeare ; e.g. : 

'That sucked the honey of his music vows.* — Ham. III. 2, 164. 

*I should have fatted all the region kites.*— Ham. II., 2, 607. 

Shakespearian Grammar, p. 31. 

L. 109. Tlie ftiry : Passion in her was so much stronger than 
intellect, that she enjoyed none of that pleasure which arises from 
saying ill-natured things wittily of one's enemies, while the most 
stupid scandal against herself * hit * her, that is, wounded her pride 
and excited her rage. 

L. IIS. Be iFrell : i.e. be on good terms with her. 

L. 121. Vlie bust And temple rise : This alludes to a 
temple she erected with a bust of Queen Anne in it, which mouldered 
away in a few years. ( Wilkes, quoted by Ward.) 

L. 127. The desire of antithesis sometimes makes Pope say 
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things which, when examined, have no sense : how could ' warmth * 
rob the Duchess of friends, or 'wealth' of followers? For it is 
evident that warmth of attachment, not warmth of temper, must be 
meant for otherwise it could not be called a ' means ' to the at- 
tainment of an ambitious person's ends. 

L. 129. Svery yrantecl prayer : Cf. y^uv. Sat. : x. 7. 

Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles. 

L. 137. Do tbe knack : A coarse and harsh exp^ression : 
one of several to which the tyrannous exigencies of rhyme sometimes 
reduced our poet. 

L. 139. Chloe : Lady Suffolk, mistress of George II. Pope 

addressed to her the pretty lines beginning, 

I know the thing that's most uncommon ; 

and Scott, with the masterly hand of the true artist, has caused her 
to live in the pages of the Heart of Midlothian. 

L. 173. Q,aeea«berry : The Duchess of Queensberry had a 
beautiful face, and gracious, winning manners ; she was the kind 
and steady patroness of Gay, who lived with her and the Duke for 
some years before his death. 

L. 178. Mahomet: Servant to the late king [George I.], said 
to be the son of a Turkish Bassa, whom he took at the siege of 
Buda [1686], and constantly kept about his person. P. 

lb. Siale : Dr. Stephen Hale, an excellent parish clergyman 
of that day. 

L. 186. A Tirtiae or a Tice : For women are taught virtue 
so artificially, and vice so naturally, that, in the nice exercise of them, 
they may be easily mistaken for one another. ScribUrus. 

L. 190. The love of pleasure : Of giving, no less than of 
receiving pleasure. For Nature, when teaching the sex to pursue 
pleasure, teaches them at the same time ' to please.' Therefore the 
words * every woman is at heart a rake ' do not convey quite so 
heavy an imputation as at first sight appears. They mean, • every 
woman naturally calls pleasure to her aid, either because she loves 
it for its own sake, or because she hopes, by inspiring it in men, to 
maintain an ascendency over them.' 

L. 206. IVell-timecl retreat : For the reigning belle, no 
less than for the successful statesman, it is the height of wisdom to 
discern the moment when she may gracefully retire. Compare Sir 
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Andrew Freeport's letter in the Spectator (No. 549) on the wisdom 
of timely retirement. 

L. 219. flabl»»t1u : Witches were supposed to hold meetings, 
especially on the sabbath, in wild and lonely places, whither they 
rode on their broomsticks accompanied by their imps or familiar 
Spirits, and where they practised diabolical rites. Cf. Goethe's ac- 
count of the Walpurgis-nacht in Faust. 

L. 231. The Ring* : A circular space in Hyde Park, made 
in the time of Charles I., near the east end of the Serpentine. It is 
spoken of as a place of fashionable resort in No. 46 of the Spectator. 

L. 237. Ob ! blest witb temper : Let the reader compare 
these charming lines, which are just so far acidulated by a dash of 
irony as to save the praise which they convey from being fulsome or 
mawkish, with lago's really ironical, or rather cynical, description 
of a perfect woman in the tragedy of Othello, Act II., Sc. i. 

L. 246. Codille : A term used at ombre, implying that the 
gasxiQ is won. See Rape of the Lock, Canto III., 1. 92 : — 

Just in the jaws of ruin and Codille. 

L. 248. Tbong'b china fall : Addison has touched this 
subject with his usual exquisite humour in the Lover, No. 10, 
quoting Epictetus to comfort a lady that labours under this heavy 
calamity. {Warton.) 

L. 249-260 : These are charming and musical lines. 

L. 260. Prodace« — yon ! The turn of these lines is exactly 
the same with those on Mrs. Biddy Floyd ; Swift's Miscellanies, 
IV., 142 : 

Jove mix'd up all, and his best clay employ'd, 

Then call'd the happy composition — TXoy^.—H^arion. 

L. 267. And g>aTe yon beanty : The picture of the 
sisters Martha and Teresa Blount, at Stanton Harcourt, of which an 
engraving is given in Carruthers's edition of the Poems, represents 
Martha, the younger, as by no means wanting in beauty. 

lb. Bnt clenied the pelf : The Caryll Correspondence, 
published by Mr. Elwin, shows that Martha Blount, about this time, 
was in some pecuniary embarrassment. She had lent to her 
brother Michael, the owner of Mapledurham, a considerable part of 
tl e portion, which, apart from her mother's jointure, was all that 
she had to live upon ; her brother does not seem to have paid 
interest on the loan, and was tardy about its repayment ; she there- 
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fore was obliged to borrow the same, or nearly the same, sum Yjsj 
having recourse to a lawyer : and the loan was not effected on very- 
easy terms. 

L. 271. Tbe w^orld shall ItMwm it : An awkward 
piece ^filling in, resorted to on account of the difficulty of the 
rhyme. 



MORAL ESSAYS, III, 



. ' Not one of my works (said Pope to Mr. Spence) was more 
laboured than my Epistle on the Use of Riches.' (Spence's 
Anecdotes, \ 

L. 2. liike yon aiicl me : Warton calls this ' a most un- 
accountable piece of false English — me for I.' The criticism itself 
is more 'unaccountable' than the expression criticised. Would 
Warton have said, in noticing the resemblance of his son and heir 
to himself, ' He is just like I ' ? If not, Pope is right in using the 
objective case. 

L. 3. Homos : The god of satire and ridicule. 

L. 10. Under (rroaml : 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Quutn terra celat. — Hor. Od. ilL 3, 49. 

L. 20. "If aril — IVaters — Chartres : Pope devotes a long 
note to this 'Ward '—John Ward, Esq., of Hackney— who was a 
member of Parliament, but expelled from the House fo&forgery and 
compelled to sit in the pillory. He seems to have made his money 
by gambling speculations in connexion with the South Sea Bubble. 

Of Mr. Waters nothing distinct is known ; Pope tells us that 
his great fortune, as in the other cases, was raised by a diligent at- 
tendance on the necessities of others. 

Col. Francis Chartres was a detestable personage, notorious in 
the London society of that day. In the satirical epitaph upon him 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, he is said to have — 

Persisted, 

In spite of Age and Infirmities, 

In the practice of Every Human Vice 

Excepting Prodigality and Hypocrisy. 
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Pope says that he had 7,000/. a year in land, and about 100,000/. in 
money. 

L. 21. Commodious s convenient. 

L. 34. S»p on : The metaphor is taken from siege operations ; 
to ' sap ' is to dig trenches for the protection of the men engaged ir. 
constructing batteries. 

L. 36. Vhe droppingr gvlnea : In a note Pope declares 
this to have actually happened to an ' unsuspected old patriot ' of 
the time of William III., 'who coming out at the back door from 
having been closeted by the king, where he had received a large bag 
of guineas, the bursting of the bag discovered his business there.' 

L. 41. Imp'd = fresh-winged. ' To imp ' is a term of falconry, 
used of the repairing of the falcon's wings by new feathers. 
(Ward.) 

L. 42. Can iiocket states : Gold, with the help of paper- 
credit, can enable a prince or statesman to put the price of a state 
in his pocket. The system has attained to vastly increased dimen- 
sions since the days of Pope ; the United States bought Louisiana 
from PYance, Florida from Spain, and Alaska from Russia ; and 
the late Emperor Napoleon would have bought Luxemburg if he 
could. 

L. 44. Or ship off senates : Alludes to several ministers, 
counsellors, and patriots banished in our times to Siberia, and to 
that more glorious fate of the Parliament of Paris, banished to 
Pontoise in the year 1720. P. See Dunciad, iv. 598, note. 

L. 45. JL leaf, like Sibyl's : The allusion is to Virgil's 
description of the leaves on which her oracles are written flitting 
about the Sibyl's cave : JEn. III. 445 seq. 

L. 54. The quorum is the list of justices of the peace in any 
county : * water' ^--vtex^ soak. 

L. 60. P4M»r avarice : If wealth consisted, not in money, 
but in the commodities which money represents, avarice wculd find 
•one torment more,' because hoarding would be so difficult. The 
miserly Welsh baronet would be seen surrounded by cheeses (the 
national delicacy), or perhaps mounted on one ; and the griping coal 
merchant, all his wealth being reduced to coals, would be seen 
• crying them ' from street to street. 

L. 65. Sir William Colepepper, Bart., a person of an ancient 
family and ample fortune, without one other quality of a gentleman, 
who, after ruining himself at the gaming table, passed the rest of his 
days in sitting there to see the ruin of others. P. 
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L. 67. fVhite** : A club-house in St. James's Street, still fre- 
quented by rich and fast young noblemen. 

L. 70. Fair coursers: In the games described in the 
Aicesiis of Euripides, horses, herds of cattle, and a female slave were 
the prizes of the contests. Eur. Ale. 1030. 

L. 76, The MatloB*s last yreat trade : As if he would 
^y, — the Irish are beating us in the manufacture of linen, and the 
Spaniards debar us from the American coasts ; the only trade left 
by which an Englishman can make a little money is card-playing, 
and that would be terribly hampered by the system of payment in 
kind. Quadrille, as its name indicates, is a game of cards at which 
-four can play ; it is described in the Rape of the Lock, 

L. 82. Vnraer : Pope says that this Turner, who was pos- 
sessed of 300,000/., having lost 70,000/. in a rash speculation, took it 
so much to heart that he kept his chamber ever ^ter. 

L. 84. Vabapiiy fTbartoa: See the note on Wharton, 
Epistle I., 1. 179. 

L. 85. SEopkins : A citizen, whose rapacity obtained him the 
name of Vulture Hopkins. P. 

L. 86. Xapbe j; Crook — ^was punished with the loss of nose 
and ears for having forged the conveyance of an estate to himself, 
upon which he borrowed several thousand pounds. P. 

L. 92. A oollegre or a cat : The case of the good Sir 
Leoline Jenkins might be in Pope's mind, who, dying in 1684, had 
bequeathed ^he bulk of his property to Jesus College, Oxford. 

The Duchess of Richmond (' La Belle Stuart' of Granmiont's 
Memoirs) is saiv5 in Pope's note to have left annuities to her cats ; 
but Warton expk'ns this by adding, that the annuities were really 
left to certain deca/ed gentlewomen, friends of the Duchess, with 
the burthen of mainaining her cats, the condition being kindly 
meant to make the gilko easier of acceptance to the pride of the 
legatees. 

L. 96. Bond — ^was one of the directors of a swindling com- 
pany, called the Ckaritabu Corporation, which was professedly 
established with the view of lending money to poor persons upon 
pledges. P. 

L. 97. Mr CMlbert Siea.^ltcote — ^was a director of the 
Bank of England. (Ward.) 

L. 99. Sir Xobn Blnnt— on^mally a scrivener, was one of 
the first projectors of the South Sea Coui/any, and one of the chief 
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managers of the famous South Sea Scheme in 1720. He was a 
Dissenter, and was wont to declaim continually against the corrup- 
tion and luxury of the age, the partiality of Parliaments, and the 
misery of party spirit. 

L. 101. Formerly thus : 

Bat rev'rend Sutton with a softer air 
Admits, ^LC—iWarton.) 

This was Sir Richard Sutton, Warburton's patron. 

L. 102. And leiftTC* them : This unexpected turn en* 
closes so much meaning in three little words as to form one of the 
most effective strokes of satire that can be cited. 

L. 104. SiAcli does but hate, dec. : i.e. Bond and his 
friends are not worse friends to their neighbour than to themselves. 
If hell should take both, the poor slave who has ministered to a 
rich man's luxury is not worse off than the slave of his own vices 
who has hoarded a vast fortune. Or it may merely mean : — the 
X>ahgs of the covetous rich man are as great, though of a different 
kind, as the pangs of the beggar ; just as slaves at the gold mines 
have an equally miserable lot, whether they hide the gold which 
they dig, or give it up to the overseer. 

L. 109. Home i¥ar, «ome plagme : Such hallucinations 
in the minds of very wealthy men are no invention of the poet. 
The case of a general merchant in London is well known, who died 
a few years ago worth over three millions, yet who was during the last 
years of his life haunted by the fear, out of which he could not be 
reasoned, that he would some day come to the workhouse. 

L. 113. Sontli-sea jear : The year of the great financial 
disturbance called the South-sea Bubble, 1720. 

L. 116. A g>eneral excise : It was the wish of Sir Robert 
Walpole to extend this tax, which was first invented by the Long 
Parliament, to most articles of ordinary consumption ; but the 
aversion of the public mini to the project was too great for him to 
overcome. Johnson's well-known definition of ' Excise,' in the first 
edition of his Dictionary, illustrates this aversion : ' A hateful tax 
levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid.' 

L. 117. Sappbo : See note to £p. II. 24. 

L. 118. Alan! tliey fear : As they get old and lose their 
beauty, they fear that they will have no way of attracting admirers 
but by their money. 
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L. Z19. Peter 'Walter was a dexterous attorney, and a 
good, if not a safe conveyancer. P. He acquired an immense 
fortune, and purchased Stalbridge Park, near Sherborne. (Dyce.) 

L. 122. Diclia* : The Praetorian Guards, after they had 
murdered the Emperor Pertinax, set up the Empire for sale, and it 
was purchased by the senator Didius Julianus for thirty millions of 
drachmas. Didius was mimlered at the end of sixty-six days. See 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. v. 

L. 123. The croYTM of Poland : Mr. Gage, a member 
of an ancient Catholic family in Suffolk, dreamed of purchasing 
the venal crown of "Poland ; and as it could be obtained for * three 
millions,' he 'modestly' stinted his speculative gains in the 
Mississippi scheme of John Law to that amount. 

'Maria' (Lady Mary Herbert, daughter of the Marquis of 
Powis and a natural daughter of James IL) lets her ambition take 
a still higher flight ; she dreams of ' hereditary realms,' and already 
feels the crown of Britain on her head. Pope says that they 
retired into Spain, and engaged in the search for gold in the mines 
of the Asturias. (Pope, Bowles.) 

L. 129. Blunt \ See note on 1. 99. 

L. 136. Tbe box : At the Opera-house. 

L. 137. To bite means to bamboozle, cheat, take in. 

L. 147. AXL tills \% madneM : ' Those who act for such 
ends are mad,' cries a sage. But who, when under the influence of 
passion, is sane ? The ruling and habitual passion sets reason at 
nought as much as any siidden freak or wild caprice ; nay, if it is 
without ulterior motive, while these have motives, it is even less 
reasonable. 

L. 157. Sxtremes, dec. : See Essay on Man (Ep. XL, 1. 
205), where the view here taken is stated with more of expansion 
and illustration. 

L. 166. Fly : Cf. Prov. xxiii. 5. ' Riches certainly make 
themselves wings ; they fly away, as an eagle toward heaven.' 

^ L. 170. His heir: ' Postremo expendet certe vivacior haeres.' 
Hor. Sat. II., 2. 

L. 1^3. Cotta: Supposed to be the Duke of Newcastle, 
father of the minister of George II. His miserly life is very finely 
and graphically described. 

L. 178. Aonps nnboagrltt: Imitated from Virg. Geatr^.lV. 
133* ' dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis.' 
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L. 183. Ch«rtrenx = Carthusian monastery. The Carthu- 
sian Order, founded byj St. Bruno in the eleventh century, takes 
its name from the Grande Chartreuse near Grenoble, where the 
first monastery was founded in the midst of a frightful wilderness, 
and where the monks still keep ' silence without, and fasts within 
the hall.' 

L. 193. Sii» SOB : Supposed to be the Duke of Newcastle, 
George II. 's prime minister, who held office with Pitt in the first 
years of the Seven Years' War. 

L. 204. Zeal for tliat grr^at house : Ironical, for Pope 
did not love the House of Hanover ; see the satirical opening of his 
Imitation of Horace (Ep. I. Book II.) 

L. 206. i^ylTans= Sylvan deities. 

L. 210. It was the custom till quite recent times for the citizens 
of London to have a procession on the night of the 17th November, 
and burn the Pope in effigy. See the Spectator^ No. 269. 

L. 222. O teacli an, Batlmrst : The construction is awk- 
ward ; ' teach ' has a double object, the coupled clauses which fill 
the first seven lines of the paragraph, and ' that secret rare,' &c. 

lb. Batliarst : See note to £p. IV., 178. 

L. 231. Amber s^ls : Ambergris, or Grey Amber, is a solid, 
opaque, inflammable substance, of a fragrant odour when heated ; 
it is supposed to be produced in the viscera of the spermaceti whale. 

L. 235. Is tliere a lord : This passage is illustrated by 
several pictures in Hogarth's ' Marriage k la Mode.' 

L. 239. Oxforcl*s better part : Edward Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, son of Robert, created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer by 
Queen Anne. This nobleman died regretted by all men of letters, 
great numbers of whom had experienced his benefits. He left 
behind him one of the most noble libraries in Europe. P. 

L. 246. Tbe Han of Ross : This was a Mr. John Kyrle, 
a native of Herefordshire, who, says Warton, spent his long life in 
advancing and contriving plans of public utility. We learn from 
the same authority that he was * enabled to effect many of his bene- 
volent purposes by the assistance of liberal subscriptions, which 
his character easily procured.' He died in 1724, aged 90. 

L. 247. Vag-a : The Wye. 

L. 257. JKeaTen-ciirecteci spire : In the first edition of 
the Encycl. Britannica it is stated that Kyide raised the spire of 
Ross Church (a fine structure, founded by a bishop of Hereford in 
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the twelfth century) a hundred feet ; also that he constructed a 
causeway on the west side of the town. 

L. 262. IVliere aff« and ^raat : This beautiful and well- 
known line shows that Pope was not wanting in the faculty of 
imagination, though other powers in his mind were stronger. The 
scene at the almshouse gate is the poet's creation ; but being in 
close accord with probability, it extends our ideal experience, and, 
charming us by its beauty, incites to feelings and acts tending to 
make the experience actual. 

L. 278. Slide, dec. : Imitated from Milton, Par, Lost, IV., 

35- 

L. 283. Aearcli it there : In the parish register. 

L. 286. ProTed agrees with 'space.' The life of Kyrle, in- 
termediate between the dates of his birth and death given in the 
parish register, is proved to have been, by the patent fact that the 
ends of being were answered in his behaviour. 

L. 290. Sx tends bis Hands: i.e., as if in act to give, — an 
employment to which the living Hopkins never put them. 

L. 292. Kternal buckle : ' Buckle ' is used in the sense of 
the French boucle, a curl. 

L. 299. The Georgre and Charter : The George is the 
gold medallion of St. George and the dragon, attached to the blue 
ribbon of the Garter. The Order of the Garter was instituted by 
Edward III. : it consists of twenty-five knights and the reigning 
sovereign. 

L. 301. Oreat "Villiers lies : George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham, married to a daughter of Fairfax, and long a 
favourite of Charles II. Scott has drawn an elaborate portrait of 
him in Peverilofthe Peak, 

Pope says, ' This lord, yet more famous for his vices than his 
misfortunes, after having been possess'd o^ about 50,000/. a year, 
and passed thro' many of the highest posts in the kingdom, died in 
the year 1687 in a remote inn in Yorkshire, reduced to the utmost 
misery.' 

The house at Kirkby Moorside in which he died is still shown to 
strangers, but there is no tradition of its ever having been an inn. 
He was suddenly taken ill after a long ride with the hounds, and 
brought to this house, which belonged to one of his tenants, or 
quondam tenants ; for the great Helmsley estate appears to have 
passed out of his hands into those of a London citizen named 
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Duncombe, the ancestor of the present Feversham family, a year 
or two before. 

L* 303. CliTeden : A delightful palace on the banks of the 
Thames [near Maidenhead], built by the Duke of Buckingham. P. 
It now belongs to the Duke of Westminster. 

L. 304. fVaiitoii i^lire^rs1»arj : This infamous Countess 
of Shrewsbury was a daughter of the Earl of Cardigan ; she is said 
to have held the horses of her paramour the Duke of Buckingham, 
in the habit of a page, while he was fighting the duel with the Earl 
her husband in which the latter fell. This was in 1667. 

L. 306. Herry King* : Charles II. 

L. 308. IVo f4M»l to laag>h at : Compare Dryden's lines — 

Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

L. 310. There are many faults of expression in this celebrated 
episode on the death of the Duke of Buckingham. Apart from 
these, it does not prove what it was introduced to prove, namely, 
• what comfort [wealth] affords our end.' For Buckingham had 
run through all his money before he died, and therefore could 
derive neither comfort nor the reverse from his wealth ; nothing 
follows from the negation of a circumstance. In the episode itself 
it would be easy to point out half-a-dozen defects, either of rhythm 
or expression. But this is a thankless task ; and we will content our- 
selves with saying that, although the general outlines of the picture 
of the dying profligate are fine, and appeal strongly to the iipagina- 
tion, in expression it falls far behind the character drawn of the same 
Buckingham by Dryden in Absalom and Ackitophel. 

L. 311. Cutler : Sir John Cutler, a notorious miser. 

L. 330. But a name : On the celebrated exclamation of 
Brutus when about to kill himself after the battle of Philippi, see 
Mr. Merivale's remarks in his Hist of the Rom. under the Empire, 
iii. 226. 

L. 335. liOBiloii's colanm : The Monument, on Fish Street 
Hill, built in memory of the Fire of London, of 1666, with an in- 
scription importing that city to have been burnt by the Papists. P. 
The inscription was altered by the removal of the obnoxious passage 
in 1831. 

L. 352. Xnclcj fliore: * Cornish wreckers' used to be a 
by-word. 

M 
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L. 358. JL v«Bi: Pope was supposed to aUude to the Pitt 
diamond, brought to England by Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madias 
about 1700, and sold to the King of France for ao,ooo/. Thomas 
Pitt was grandfather of the first Earl of Chatham. (Cairuthers.) 

L. 387. Coninsubj : The impeachment of Oxford in 1715 
was moved by Lord Coningsby. (Ward. ) 
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L. 7. Topbam: A gentleman famous for a judicious collec- 
tion of drawings. P. 

L. 8. Henry, eighth Earl of Pembroke, made a great collec- 
tion of statues and other antiques at Wilton. 

L. 9. Hearse. Thomas Heame (1678-1735) was the son of 
poor parents, but was sent to the University by a gentleman who 
had noticed his aptitude for learning, and amply justified the discern- 
ment of his patron. Entered at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, he 
maintained himself at first, after taking his degree, by collating MSS. 
for Dr. Mill, White Kennet, and other scholars ; finally he obtained 
the post of sub-librarian at the Bodleian Library. Refusing to 
take the oaths at the accession of George L, he was turned out of 
I'lis situation and lived at Edmund Hall for the rest of his life, sup- 
porting himself by his literary industry, which was prodigious, and 
rendered great services to history and learning. He edited Robert 
of Gloucester's Rhyming Chronicle, Leland's Itinerary and Col- 
lectanea, and many other precious monuments of the olden time. 

L. 10. Mead, Sloane : Two eminent physicians : the one 
had an excellent library, the other the finest collection in Europe of 
natural curiosities : both men of great learning and humanity. P. 
Sir Hans Sloane's collections were obtained after his death for the 
nation, and are now in the British Museum. Dr. Richard Mead 
(1675-1754) succeeded the famous Dr. RadclifFe in the position of 
leading physician in London. He was a great collector, not only 
of books, but also of coins, bronzes, and gems ; but his collections 
were dispersed after his death. 

L. 16. Rtpley : A carpenter, employed by a first minister, 
who raised him to an architect, without any genius in his art. P. 
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He was a prot^g^ of Sir Robert Walpole's, and built his house 
at Houghton. Ward. 

L. 18. Bubo: Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, 
was the son of a Carlisle apothecary named Bubb, but inherited a 
large estate in Dorsetshire belonging to his uncle George Dod- 
dington. There was a large house on the property, designed by 
Vanbrugh, which his uncle's will bound him to complete. He 
died in 1762 ; his Diary was published some twenty years later. 
(Carruthers.) 

L. 21. Ton •bo'ir lu : The Earl of Burlington was then 
publishing the designs of Inigo Jones, and the Antiquities of Rome 
by Palladio. P. 

L. 24. Imltatlngr fbol#^ These lines might be applied* 
mutatis mutandis, to the architectural absurdities which have been 
perpetratedpn every direction by the would-be restorers and revivers 
of Gothic since the appearance of Ruskin's Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. No one can feel so keenly as that distinguished man 
the nuisance and the affront of having your ideas burlesqued by 
' imitating fools,' whose leading principle seems to be,— confounding 
a mean stinginess with a noble plainness, — to pile on their hideous 
erections the greatest amount of trashy ornament, at the least ex- 
pense of money and thought. 

L. 32. If lt» of rustic : Rustic or rusticated work in Archi- 
tecture is ' a species of decoration for walls, ^'herein the joints 
between the courses, and between the separate stones in each 
course, are strongly defined by simk channels or grooves,' the 
surfaces being left either smooth or rough, as may be preferred. 
See the excellent article ' Rustic Work ' in the Penny Cy- 
clopaedia. 

L. 35. Palladian : Andrea Palladio was the most cele- 
brated of the Italian architects who worked in the Renaissance style 
in the sixteenth centiuy. The elegant open arcades which he de- 
signed were of course better suited for the Italian than the English 
climate. 

L. 42. IVorth tbe «•▼€■ : The seven sciences of the old 
academical courses at the universities of the middle ages, the Trivium 
and Quadriviimi ; they were, Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric ; Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy. 

L. 44. Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect [builder of 

M 2 
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Whitehall], and M. Le Notre, the designer of the best gardens in 
France. P. 

L. 5^ ^e iTAiiis All polBte : These two lines contain 
the art and mystery of Landscape Gardening. The effect of ' con- 
ceahng the bounds ' (by shrubberies, sunk fences, &c. ) is twofold : 
I. to harmonic the distant scene with that close to the eye, restore 
the unity in Nature, and temporarily conceal those marks and de- 
limitations which are made necessary by the selfishness and mutual 
mistrust of men ; 2. to prevent that feeling of restraint and imprison- 
ment which the sight of a wall or paling suggests* while preserving 
the sense of shelter which is suggested by trees. Cf. Bacon's Elssay 
•Of Gardens.' 

L. 61. Th' inteiicliiig' lines : ' Intending ' seems to take 
its meaning from the Latin iniendo, and = aiming. The sense 
therefore is, that Taste now breaks, now continues straight onwards, 
the direction of the lines of the landscape. 

L. 68. Perliaits a Stowe : The seat and gardens of the 
Lord Viscount Cobham in Buckinghamshire. P. Ova own days 
have witnessed the partial downfall of the glories of Stowe. An 
admirable description of these may be found in one of the Addi- 
tional Notes to Mr. Carruthers's edition of the Poems ; he was at 
Stowe on one of the days of the great sale in 1848. 

L. 76. Dr. S. Clarke's busto placed by the Queen in the 
Hermitage, while the Doctor duly frequented the Court. P. A 
bust of St. Jerome or of St. Romuald would be appropriate furniture 
for a stucco hermitage, but what business had the Arian Dr. 
Clarke there, to whom the state of mind which made hermits 
would be not only absiuxl, but unintelligible ? The lines contain a hit 
also at the halting orthodoxy of the Hanoverian Court. Pope 
seldom misses the opportunity of a gibe at the expense of the new 
dynasty ; the Roman Catholic influences which surrounded him 
perhaps influenced him against it more than he himself was 
aware. 

L. 78. Siis qnincniix darkenii: The fruit-trees, set in 

* * * 

rows in the quincimx form * * have grown up, and 

« * * 

begin to cast a shade. See Imit. of Horace, I. 130. 

L. 93. The two extremes in parterres, which are equally 
faulty ; a boundless green, large and naked as a field, or z^Jiourished 
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carpet, where the g^reatness and nobleness of the piece is lessened 
by being divided into too many parts, with scrolled works and beds, 
of which the examples are frequent. P. 

L. 97. At Tlmoa's Tllla : The readers of this Essay be- 
lieved that by Timon the Duke of Chandos, and by his villa 
Canons, the Duke's seat in Hertfordshire, must be intended. Pope 
denied this, and wrote a letter of exculpation to the Duke, who, 
being a generous man, accepted the disclaimer. Yet Dr. Johnson 
evidently leans to the belid" that the Duke, who had entertained 
Pope at Canons not long before, was really intended (Life of Popa). 
Writing to Caryll in March 1732 [Letters, ed. Elwin), Pope 
characterises the report that the Duke was intended as ground-^ 
less and silly. 

L. 99. Of that stapeailoas air t The expression here is 
very elliptical. Everything about the villa is on so stupendous a 
scale, and has such an air of grandeur, that you renounce the hope 
of meeting with anything that is soft and pleasing. 

L. loi. la sach a draag'lit : That is, 'on such a plan,' 
'on a design drawn to so vast a scale.' 

L. 102. Brobdlgaag' : The land of giants, described in 
Gulliver's Travels. Swift spells the word Brobdingnag. 

L. 107. Si«aps of llttl«aeM : Bdildings, mounds, and 
monuments, may be big or huge in point of material size ; but if a 
mean, ignoble mind designed them, they will be but ' heaps of 
littleness' after all. 

L. 109-124. The various incongruities, shocking to good 
taste and common sense, which meet the eye in the great house 
and the grounds about it, are described in these lines with inimitable 
wit and skill 

L. 112. Bebold tbe i^all ! He violates one of the car- 
dinal principles of landscape-gardening by not 'concealing the 
bounds.' 

L. Z14. Perplex: Make intricate and tangled; Lat. per- 
plexus, intricate ; perplicare, to entangle. 

L. 115. Alley : (Fr. alUe). ^^ Bacon's account of a model 
garden, with ' alleys on both sides,' in his Essay 0/ Gardens (Essays, 
ed. by Abbott, Lond. Ser. iL 54). 

L. I2Z. Aoipltltrlte was a sea-goddess, the spouse of 
Neptune. 
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L. 132. The two statues of the Gladiator pugnans and 
Gladiator moriens, P. The last-named statue is the famous ' Dying 
Gladiator ' of Byron, in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome. The 
figure is now believed to be that of a Gaul, probably a Gaulish 
herald. 

L. 136. Smit : This shorter form of the past part, {smit for 
smitten) occurs also in Shakespeare and other early writers, who 
have writ for written, chid for chidden, slid for slidden (Morns, 
H, O. p. 165). 

L. i^H. Aldufl : Aldo Pio Manuzio (1447-1515) was the head 
atid founder of a family of printers who were to Italy what the family 
of Estienne or Stefanus were to France. He established his presses 
at Venice, and commenced to print and publish there in 1494. 

L. 135. liO, some are Tellvm : Professor Ward has not 
explained this pass£^ correctly. 'But they are wood' does 
not mean 'as if they were wood.' Pope means to say, ' Some of 
the books are valuable old editions bound in vellum, and the rest 
are as good for all his Lordship knows, who never looks at more 
than the backs of them, but they are really wooden dummies.' 

L. 144. Terrlo (Antonio) painted many ceilings, &c. at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, &c., and Laguerre at Blenheim Castle 
and other places. P. Verrio, a Neapolitan artist, was brought 
over to this country by Charles II. soon after the Restoration, and 
passed the rest of his life in England. His best works are to be 
seen at Burieigh House and Chatsworth. Louis Laguerre, a 
Parisian, was employed for some time under Verrio as his assistant ; 
afterwards he painted on his own account, and was engaged for 
many years in painting saloons, ceilings, staircases, &c. in the houses 
of the nobility. 

L. 148. To ears polite : This is a fact. A reverend Dean. 
preaching at Court, threatened the sinner with punishment in ' a 
place which he thought it not decent to name in so polite an 
assembly.' P. 

L. 151. i^erpentA : This line ' taxes the incongruity of orna- 
ments (tho' sometimes practised by the ancients) where an open 
mouth ejects the water into a fountain, or where the shocking 
images of serpents, &c. are introduced in grottoes or buffets.' P. 

L. 158. Saiiclio*0 dreacl doctor: See 'Don Quixote,' 
chap, xlvii. P. Sancho Panza, having been made governor of the 
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island of Barataria$ sits down to a luxurious dinner ; but the court 
doctor, on the plea that he has the charge of the governor's health, 
and is responsible for his good digestion, orders the attendants to 
whisk every dish ofif the table as fast as it is served. 

L. 159. Salrem : The word (from the Lat. salvare) is applied 
to a dish or platter made of metal, as that which preserves, keeps or 
holds safely. 

L. 167. Ifet hence the poor : The moral of the whole, 
vrhere Providence is justified in giving wealth to those who squander 
it in this manner. A bad taste employs more hands and diffuses 
expense more than a good one. P. This, as Mr. Mill has shown 
(Princ. of Polit. Econ. Book I. chap, iii.), is bad political economy. 
The expenditure which is reproductive enriches the country more, 
and tends ultimately more to the diffusion of wealth, than the same 
expenditm-e devoted to objects of luxury. 

L. 176. fVlio plant* like Batliarst : Allan Lord Ba- 
thurst employed himself busily, for some years before and after this 
uras written, in building, planting, and otherwise improving, on his 
estate among the Cotswold Hills, at Oakley, near Cirencester. 
Writing to him in 1730, Pope said, ' I am sensible that many great 
and noble works, worthy a large mind and fortune, have employed 
your cares and time ; such as enclosing a province with walls of 
stone, planting a whole country with clumps of firs, &c.* Lord 
Bathurst died at the age of 91 in 1775. He is the subject of a 
celebrated and striking picture, drawn by Burke in his Speech on 
Conciliation with America. He was one of the twelve peers created 
at Harley's suggestion in 171 1, in order to obtain a ministerial 
majority in the House of Lords. 

Ih. iriio builds like Bojle : Richard Boyle, Earl 
of Burlington, inherited some of the ability of his celebrated name- 
sake, was warmly attached to science and art, and encouraged their 
votaries. His recommendation of Berkeley to the Duke of Grafton 
in 1721 led to the preferment in the Irish Church of that excellent 
man and ingenious philosopher, and was the foundation of his 
temporal fortimes. 

L. 179. His father's acres : Imit. from Horace, (Epod. 
ii. i) :— 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 

Patena rura bobus exercet sniiti 
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L. 184. l^eterrlnr steed : Imitated from Vii^g^. Geo. ii. 

515 — 

Armenta bourn, meritosque juyenoos. 

Cf. Essay on Man, iii. 40. 

L. 191. JFones and Palladio : See 11. 35, 44, and notes 

L. 192. Vitrnirla* : An architect employed by Aug^ustus 
m the re-building of Rome : his treatise on Architecture Is stil 
extant. 

L. 196. Temples : In a long note on this passage Pope e:> 
plains that when he spoke of * Temples, worthier of the God,' he 
alluded to the ' fifty new churches ' (see The Spectator, No. 383) sonu 
of which were ' ready to fall, being founded in boggy land ; * and also 
to the scheme for building Westminster Bridge, adopted by Parlia- 
ment in 1734. 

L. 200. Obedient rlrers : The thought is Horace's : 

Seu cursum mutavit iniquum frugibus anmis, 
Docttts iter melius. 

But the particular expression is borrowed from Young's Lzist Daj 

(Book III.):— 

Who raised the vale, and laid the mountain low. 
And taught obedient rivers where to flow. 

L. 202. Imperial works : Dryden had rendered Virgil's 
• Hae tibi erunt artes * by the spirited verse, 

These are Imperial Arts, and worthy Thee. 
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The original opening was : — 

Books and the man I sing, the first who brings 
The Smithfield Muses, &c. 

L. I. Tlie mlgrlitj mother and ber son : The God> 

dess of Dulness and Colley Gibber, whom, on the death of Eusden 
in 1730, George II. had appointed poet-laureate. Johnson, who 
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hated and despised the Hanoverian family almost as much as Pope, 
wrote the following lines on this auspicious occasion : — 

Augustus still survives in Maro's strain. 
And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza's reign . 
Great George's acts let tuneful Gibber sing. 
For Nature formed the poet for the king. 

L. 2. The SmKhfield. Muses : Smithfield is tae place 
where Bartholomew Fair was kept, whose shows, machines, and 
dramatical entertainments, formerly- agreeable only to the taste of 
the rabble, were, by the Hero of this poem, and others of equal 
genius, brought to the theatres of Covent Garden, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and the Haymarket, to be the reigning pleasures of the 
Court and Town. This happened in the reigns of King George I. 
and n. See Book HI. [11. 233-312]. P. 

L. 4. Bj Dnlnessy Jove, anci fate : i.e., by their 
judgments, their interests, and their inclinations. P. The empire of 
Dulness, and the coronation of Theobald or Gibber as the new 
prince, are conceptions which Pope evidently borrowed from the 
Mac-Flecnoe of Dryden. In that satire. Flecnoe, an obscure Irish 
versifier, who long had ruled — 

Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute, 

resigns the crown in favour of his son Mac-Flecnoe, or Shadwell, 
on the ground that — 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 
Mature in dulness from his tender years. 

The audience accept Shadwell's nomination, for — 

All arguments, but most his plays persuade. 
That for anointed dulness he was made. 

Shadwell is then crowned, after swearing that he ' till death true 
dulness would maintain,' and wage implacable war against wit and 
sense. 

L. 6. Still fiance the aeconcl : Imitated from a line in 
Dryden's Epistle to Congreve, where, speaking of Rymer and Shad- 
well, he says 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 

L. 10. Pallas : According to the Greek mythology, Pallas, 
the daughter of Metis, issued fully armed from the head of Zeus, 
after he had devoured her mother. 
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L. za. ChMM— IVIrbt : See Par. Lost, ii. 894 : — 

eldest Night, 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy. 

L. 19. 1Vliat«Ter title : The style of this invocation is 
borrowed from the classics, where a god is frequently addressed 
under different names, the worshipper doubting which will be the 
most acceptable to him. Compare too Bums, Ode to the Dcil, 
beginning — 

O thou i whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 

L. 20. Dean, Drapler : Swift was Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Dubhn ; author of the Drapier's Letters, written when the attempt 
was made, in 1724, to introduce a new copper coinage into Ireland ; 
as Isaac Bickerstaff he had written Predictions for the Year ijdi, 
and other satirical pieces ; lastly, under the name of Gulliver, he 
had published his wonderful Travels, to Lilliput, Brobdingnag^, &c 

L. 21. Cerviftnte«* nerions air : As in Gulliver's Travel, 
according to Warburton. But the seriousness there is a mock 
seriousness ; whereas Cervantes, in the intervals of his broad 
fun, sparkling wit, and humorous description, can be, and often is, 
nobly serious, and even pathetic. 

L. 22. Rabelain, the famous cur6 of Meudon ; died in 1553 > 
author of the satirical romance of Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

L. 23. Or praise the Court : Ironical ; for Swift was 
continually abusing the Court, and expressing his scorn and loath- 
ing of mankind. 

L. 24. Copper cliains : See the note to 1. ao. 

L. 25. Tlij Bceotia : Ireland, then held down by savage 
penal laws, which repressed the native genius of the people. 

L. 28. Saturnian agre : The ancient Golden Age is by 
poets styled Satumian, as being under the reign of Saturn ; but in 
the Chemical language Saturn is Lead. She is said here only to be 
spreading her wings to hatch this age ; which is not produced com- 
pletely till the fourth book. P. 

L. 29. Those oralis : Bedlam Hospital. 

L. 30. McEnroe : The physician in charge of Bedlam. 
(Ward.) 

L. 31. His famed father's band : Mr. Caius Gabriel 
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Cibber, father of the Poet-Laureate. The two statues of the 
lunatics over the gates of Bedlam Hospital were done by him, and 
(as the son justly says of them) are no ill monuments of his fame as 
an Artist. P. 

L. 32. Brazen, brainless, brothers : An excellent 
specimen of alliteration. 

L. 34. The cave : Grub Street. 

L. 37. Proteus : Virg. Geo. iv. 406. 

L. 40. Cnrll — Iiintot : Two booksellers, of Whom see Book 
II. The former was fined by the Court of King's Bench for pub- 
lishing obscene books ; the latter usually adorned his shop with 
titles in red letters. P. 

L. 41. Hjmnf ny Tyburn : It is an ancient English 
custom for the malefactors to sing a Psalm at their execution at 
Tyburn ; and no less customary to print Elegies on their deaths, at 
the same time or before. P. 

L. 51. Prudence — JFustice : Two cardinal virtues ; the 
one is allegorically represented as holding a glass in her hand in 
which she scans the future ; the other, a balance, as weighing men's 
actions impartially. 

L. 57. Ci^enial JFacob : Tonson, the bookseller ; he pub- 
lished Dryden's Virgil, and several things for Pope ; and elaborate 
editions of Milton. 

lb. Third daj : The receipts of the third day's performance 
of a new play went to the author. Dryden in one of his Prologues, 
comparing a dramatic author to a parson, says — 

Both say, they preach and write for yonr instruction, 
But 'tis.^^ a third day t and for induction. 

L. 63. Clenches : Clench, derived from the verb to clinch, 
means a play upon words, or pun : it is when a word is wrested or 
tortured into a new meaning. See Dryden's Mac-Flecknoe, 1. 76, 
and Mr. Hales's note {Longer English Poems, p. 275). 

L. 64. Imitate from Garth's Dispensary^ canto I. : — 

How ductile matter new meanders takes. 

L. 71. fltan<ls still : Bad play-writers bring together 
events which really were separated by long intervals of time. 

L. 74. Sarca : A hot and barren country on the north coast 
of Africa. 
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L. 79. Ctond-campellingr : The epithet is borrowed from 
the poet's translation of Homer, where he always renders y«^«Airy<p«r« 
Zcvf by ' cloud-compelling Jove.' 

L. 81. She, tfnsell'd o'er : Here we see the word tinsel 
in the course of transition from the meaning of sparkling brilliaiuy 
which it had for Milton ( ' Thetis' tinsel-slipper'd feet, ' Comus) to 
that of cheap showy glitter which it now has. The word is from 
the Fr. itincelle, a spark. 

L. 85. Tliorold: Sir George Thorold, Lord Mayor ol 
London in the year 1720 The procession of a Lord Mayor is made 
partly by land and partly by water— Cimon, the famous Athenian 
general, obtained a victory by sea and another by land on the 
same day over the Persians and Barbarians. P. 

L. 87. Pomp* : In the sense of the Gr. vo^v^, Lat. pompa, a 
procession. 

L. 90. S«tlle's iiaiiiber* : Elkanah Settle was poet to the 
City of London. Pfis office was to compose yearly panegyrics upon 
the Lord Mayors, and verses to be spoken in the pageants. But 
that part of the shows being at length frugally abolished, the 
employment of City-poet ceased : so that upon Settle's demise there 
was no successor to that place. P. Settle wrote several plays, one 
of which, the Empress of Morocco, brought him some credit He 
is the Doeg of Dryden ; see Absalom and Achitophel, Part IL 

L. 91. Bbrieveii : Sheriff. 

L. 98. ^eywood : Whose interludes [the Four Ps, the 
Afery Play betwene the Pardonere and the Frere, &c .] were printed 
in the time of Henry VIIL P. John Heywood, however, called 
the Epigrammatist, was no City-poet, but jester and musician at 
Court (Warton's Eng. Poetry, § XLIL). 

L. 103. Old Prjniie: William Pr3nme, the author of 
Histriomastix (1633), for writing which he was put in the pillory ; and 
Daniel De Foe. who underwent the same punishment for writing the 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1703). 

L. 104. ISuMieii : Laiuence Eusden, poet-laureate between 
1718 and 1730 ; and Sir Richard Blackmore, author of the Creation 
and several other tedious epics. 

L. 105. Slo^r Pliillp* : Ambrose Philips, author of Six 
Pastorals. From political sympathy he was befriended by Addison, 
who in No. 335 of the Spectator speaks highly of his tragedy of the 
Distressed Mother, Nahum Tate, joint translator of the Psalms 
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with Brady, was poet-laureate between 169a and 1715. Under 
Dry den's direction, he wrote the major portion of the Second Part 
of Absalom and Achitophel. 

L. 106. !D«nnf s : John Dennis, a play-writer and critic by 
profession, had many a passage of arms with Pope, from the date 
of the publication of the Essay on Criticism. See notes to 11. 
270 and 585 of that poem. In 1733 he was old and poor ; a play 
was performed for his benefit, and Pope wrote a prologue for it. 

L. 108. Ba jes : Gibber, the poet-laureate ; the designation is 
used for Dryden in Buckingham's play of the Rehearsal. 
L. 114. A tbin third ctaj : See note to 1. 57. 
L. 126. Sooterktim : A ' sooterkin ' is a kind of false or 
abortive birth. In a letter to Caryll written in June 1715, Pope, 
speaking of his muse, says, ' This jade of mine . . . will lie in 
her month, whatsoever she brings forth, though it were but a sooter- 
kin.' 

L. 131. Xletcli«r*s balf-eiftt scenes : John Fletcher, 
author, with Beaumont, of The MaidCs Tragedy, and many famous 
plays ; died in 1625. 

L. 132. Crucified Molidre ; Gibber's play of The Nonju- 
ror is imitated from the Tartufe of Molifere ; it need scarcely be said 
that it is not an improvement on the original. 

lb. JPripper J : Properly, the stock in trade of a /ripper or 
furniture and clothes broker. From the Lat. frivola, paltry, trum- 
pery furniture. 

L. 133. Sluftkespeare : Tibbald, or Theobald, had pub- 
lished an edition of Shakespeare soon after Pope's had appeared, 
and also criticized severely our poet's negligence in regard to the 
restoration of a pure text. 

L. 134. IV^iiilied be had blotted : Ben Jonson, in his 
Discoveries, writes ; — 'The players have often mentioned it as an 

honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing 

he never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, "Would he 
had blotted a thousand." ' 

L. 140. ^narles is saved : The Divine Emblems, by 
Francis Quarles, a Royalist poet, were published in 1645, the year 
after his death, with grotesque illustrations, which made the book 
long popular among the English peasants. 

L. 141. Oyilbj : John Ogilby wrote a bad translation of 
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Virgil, which appeared a few years before Dryden's ; the best par: 
of the work is the illustrations. 

L. 142. The Duchess of Newcastle's works, chiefly plays, are 
caid to have filled eight folio volumes. (Lang^baine, quoted by 
Dyce.) Yet the copy which belonged to John Evelyn, which we 
have seen in his library at Wotton, consists but of 6^^ volume. She 
lived in the time of Charles II. 

L. 146. S«ttl«, Bankii, a net Srooiii« : On Settle, see 
note to 1. 90. Banks, according to Pope, was a poor trag^edian, 
and Broome a still more insignificant comedian. 

L. 147. ]IIor« solid l«iftniliigr : Some have objected that 
books of this sort suit not so well the library of our Bays, which they 
imagine consisted of novels, plays, and obscene books ; but thej 
are to consider, that he furnished his shelves only for ornament, and 
read these books no more than the Dry Bodies of Divinity, which, 
no doubt, were purchased by kis father, when he designed him fear 
the gown. See the note on v. »oo. P. 

L. 149. Caxton : A printer in the time of Edward IV., 
Richard III., and Henry VII. W3mk)m de Worde, his successor, 
in that of Henry VII. and VIII. P. 

L. 153. »e I-yr» : Nicholas De Ljn^ (1270-1340), a French 
Franciscan of immense industry and learning, compiled a Comment- 
ary on the Bible, which was printed in five vols, folio in 1472, and 
has been frequently reprinted ; it is still a useful work.* 

L. 154. Phllemoii : Philemon Holland, doctor in physic 
He translated so many books, that ... he might be called Trans- 
lator general of his age. P. 

L. 156. Redeemeil from tapers : Because otherwise 
they would have been torn up and made into spills to light 
tapers. 

L. 167. Sir fopllngr** Perl wlgr : The first visible cause 
of the passion of the town for our hero was a fair flaxen full- 
bottomed periwig, which, he tells us, he wore in his first play of the 
Fool in Fashion. P. Pope appears to have confused two plays 
together, the Sir Fopling Flutter oi Etherege, and Love's Last Shift, 
or The Fool in Fashion, by Gibber. The hero of this last is Sir 
Novelty Fashion ; it was produced in 1695. 

L. 168. Butt : The butt of sack, which. tiU the prosaic 
sobriety of our own days abolished the custom, formed part of the 
yearly emoluments of the poet-laureate. 
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L. 170. Bias : In the game of bowls, the balls have a piece 
of metal let into them on one side, called the bias, which deflects 
their course from the straight line. 

L. 181. As, forced from frind-grnns : seq. (to the end 
of 1. 184). The substance of these lines is to be found in a very 
clever sarcastic poem, composed by Pope when he was but fourteen 
yc^ars of age, and levelled at Elkanah Settle, who had written a poem 
glorifying the Protestant succession and the House of Hanover. 
See Globe edition of Pope, p. 464. 

L. 197. Could Troj : Imitated from Virgil — 

Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

L. 199. M J Hetclier : A familiar manner of speaking, 
used by modem critics,, of a favourite author. Bays might as well 
speak thus of Fletcher as a French wit did of Tully, seeing his 
works in his library, ' Ah ! mon cher Ciceron, je le connais bien ; 
c'est le mfime que Marc Tulle.' But he had a better title to call 
Fletcher his own^ having made so free with him. P. 

L. 200. Once m j better gralde : When, according to 
his father's intention, he had been a clergyman, or (as he thinks 
himself) a Bishop of the Chm-ch of England. P. 

L. 203. JLmidst the doctors : The doctors in this place 
mean no more than false dice, a. cant phrase amongst gamesters. 
So the meaning of these four sonorous lines is only this, ' Shall I play 
fair or foul?' P. 

L. 208. Bidpath : George Ridpath, author of a Whig paper, 
called the Flying Post: Nathaniel Mist, of a famous Tory 
Journal. P. 

L. 209. Iilke Cnrtlns : Marcus Curtius, according to the 
legend, when a chasm yawned in the Roman forum, and the oracle 
had declared that it could not be closed unless At the price of 
what Rome esteemed most precious, armed himself, mounted his 
horse, and plunged into the gulf, which immediately closed over 
him. 

L. 211. Ancient greese : The geese which by their cackling 
saved the Capitol, when it was being besieged by the Gauls, 
B.C. 390. 

L. 213. The minister : Sir Robert Walpole. 

L. 215. Oametteers : See Book II. 314, note. 
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L. 216. Ralpli : For Ralph see note to Book III., 1. 165 ; 
and for Henley, note to Book III., 1. 199. 

L. 228. More Clirlstiaii progr^iij : ' It may be observ- 
able that my muse and my spouse were equally prolific : that the 
one was seldom the mother of a child, but in the same year the other 
made me father of a Play.' Life of C.C., quoted by P. 

L. 231. €i^riftti«-8riveii Bland : It was a practice so to give 
the Daily Gazetteer and ministerial pamphlets (in which this B. was 
a writer) and to send them post free to all the towns in the king- 
dom. W. 

L. 233. IVor •»!! uritb IVard : Edward Ward, a very 
voluminous poet in Hudibrastic verse, but best known by the ' London 
Spy,' in prose. He has of late years kept a public house in the City 
(but in a genteel way), and with his wit, humour, and good Uquor (ale) 
afforded his guests a pleasurable entertainment, especially those of 
the High-Church party.* Jacob, ' Lives of Poets,' vol. ii. p. 225. 
Great numbers of his works were yearly sold into the Plan- 
tations. P. 

L. 234. Mandangrns : Bad, strong-smelling tobacco. 

L. 238. Tate — Sliadirell s Two of his predecessors in the 
laurel. W. See above, 1. 105, note. Thomas Shadwell, the dramatist, 
received the laurel when it was taken from Dryden in 1689 ; he did 
not wear it long, dying in 1692. 

L. 244. Tlie serenfold face : A face protected by seven 
thicknesses of brazen assurance, as the body of Ajax was protected 
by his shield, covered with seven tough bulls' hides. See Pope's 
Homer's Iliad, book vii. 

L. 248. Imvolres : = wraps, enfolds ; * involvere diem nimbi.' 
Virg. iEn. iii. 198. 

L. 250. Gld— Perolla— Cflesar— King: JTolin : Four of 
Cibber's tragedies. ' The three first were fairly printed, acted, and 
damned ; the fourth suppressed, in fear of the like treatment." P. 

L. 253. The dear IVonJuror : See 1. 132, note. 

L. 258. Tliale : An unfinished poem by Ambrose Philips. 

L. 281. "Wltli lens readingr : In former times, a felon with 
a certain amount of education was allowed the ' benefit of clergy.' 
This was a remnant of the old privilegium clericale, in virtue of 
which any ecclesiastical person, either after or before conviction in 
a secular court, could claim that his case and he should be remitted 
to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The privilege was gradually 
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'-. sae.xtended to every one that could read ; and the remission to the 
;j -rdinary's jurisdiction, having led to abuses, was abolished ; so that, 
^f^lg| or a time, the plea of ' benefit of clergy ' actually operated in bar of 
.f^*.,: punishment. 
-H-.; L. 286. Tlbbald. Lewis Tibbald (as pronounced) or Theo* 
• -^;>ald (as written) was son of an attorney at Sittingboume. He was 
^ '.f^ iiuthor of some forgotten plays, translations, and other pieces. P. 
Id. Ozell : John Ozell translated into English, besides several 
..French plays, the ' Lutrin ' of Boileau, and the 'Secchia Rapita' of 

Tassoni. 

:^^ L. 290. A n;ef degrsrrc •' A strange bird from Switzerland, 

I ^ and not (as some have supposed) the name of an eminent person, 

", who was a man of parts, and, as was said of Petronius, Arbiter 

' T elegantiarum, P. This Heydegger, a German Swiss, held the 

'^^ "^^ Opera-house with Handel, and first introduced masquerades into 

:r.. England. Ward. There is an interesting note by Prof. Morley on 

". this Swiss adventurer in his edition of the Spectator ^ No. 14. 

Addison quizzes him in No. 31, as 'a very extraordinary genius for 

,. music, that lives in Switzerland, who has so strong a spring in his 

^'' fingers, that he can make the board of an organ sound like a 

.' drum.' 
■ ;*^. L. 293. Sniideii : Lawrence Eusden (who succeeded Rowe 

■'^" as poet laureate in 1718), dying in 1730, was replaced by CoUey 
Gibber. 

L. 296. IFlthers, ITard, and Oildon : Geoi^e Wither 
"J"' (not Withers), author of a dull satire called Abuses Siript and 
^ Whipt, is deservedly remembered as the author of the Shepherds 
Hunting, and some other beautiful lyrics. For Ward, see note to 1. 
'^' 233. Charles Gildon, according 10 Pope, was educated in the 
Jesuits' College at St. Omer, but renounced Catholicism, and pub- 
** lished two or three infidel works. He had attacked Pope in several 
'^] scurrilous pamphlets. His name occuis again in the Epistle to Dr. 
'' Arbuthnot, 1. 151, — 

-. Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill ; 

^. I wish'd the man a dinner, and sat still. 

L. 297. nioward: Hon. Edward Howard, author of the 

,. British Princes, and a great number of wonderful pieces. P. He 

was brother to Sir Robert Howard, author of the popular play 

^ called The Committee. Dryden married their sister. 

. L. 298. fool of qnalitj : This phrase furnished the title 

N 
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for Henry Brooke's celebrated novel, Tke Fool of Quality^ firs 
brought out in 1766, and re-edited in 1872 by Charles Kingsley. 

L. 309. Archer** irlngr : This Archer, according^ to Popes 
note, was the groom-porter at Kensington Palace, who, under cov^ 
of the exception in the Statute against Gaming in favour of the 
sovereign (who by ancient custom played at hazard one night in tb 
year), opened a room for gambling at the Palace all the summer, 
till the King found it out and prohibited it. 

L. 310. Ci^rub Street : * Grub Street is very long, corainf 
out of Fore Street. This street, taking in the whole, is but ic- 
different as t© its houses and inhabitants.' (Stow's London, b 
Strype, 1754; I. 600.) Grub Street is now Milton Street 
Cripplegate. 

L. 319. Cliapel Rojal throat : The voices and instni 
ments used in the service of the Chapel Royal being also employed 
in the performance of the birthday and new year odes. P. 

L. 323. The Deril : The Devil Tavern in Fleet Street, 
where these Odes are usually rehearsed before they are performed 
at Court. P. It was a favourite resort of Ben Jonson. 
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L. I. n:igrli on a grorgreonii neat : Parodied from the 
opening of Book II. of the Paradise Lost. 

L. «. nieiilej'ii grilt tub : See note to Book III., 199. 
lb. Vleckno: The Irish poetaster to whom Dryden, in the 

satire of Mac-Flecknoe, attributes the honour of Shadwell's poetic 
paternity. Richard Flecknoe, an Iiish Roman Catholic priest, once 
wrote in praise of Dryden ; but there is reason to believe that he 
was one of his masked assailants. See Mr. Bell's edition of Dryden, 
vol. ii., p, 2$. See also note to Book I., 4. 

L. 3. On lier CurllA : Edmund Curll, the bookseller, stood 
in the pillory at Charing Cross in March 1728. P. 

L. 15. ^uerno : Camillo Quemo was of Apulia, who, hear- 
ing of the great encouragement which Leo X. gave to Poets, 
travelled to Rome with a harp in his hand, and sang to it twenty 
thousand verses of a poem called Alexias. He was introduced as 
a buffoon to Leo, and promoted to the honour of the laureL P. 

L. 21. In bag>« : Bag-wigs. 
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L. 22. In nillu. In crapes: In the silk gown of the King's 
counsel, and the crape scarf of the doctor of divinity. See Moral 
Essay I., 134, note, 

L. 28, Tall May-pole : A cross stood in ancient times in 
the Strand, opposite what is now Somerset House ; for this cross 
was substituted a may-pole, which was taken down in 17 18, to make 
room for the Chiu-ch of St. Mary-le-Strand. Ward. 

L. 31. Stationers : Booksellers are meant. 

L. 39. Sat sncli a l»alk : Imitated from Homer's account 
of the stone lifted by Diomede, //. v. 303. 

L. 50. More : Pope has a long mystifying note on this name. 
It seems likely that James Moore Smith was intended ; a poor poet, 
a convicted plagiary, and — worst of all perhaps in Pope's eyes — 
an admirer of Teresa Bloimt. 

L. 53. Sat loft J Iilntot : We enter here upon the Episode 
of the Booksellers : persons whose names, being more known and 
famous in the learned world than those of the Authors in this poem, 
do therefore need less explanation. P. 

L. 60. Ran : See note lo Moral Essays, II., 1. 27. 

L. 61, Swift: For 'swiftly.' 

L. 68. I^eft-legrflT'd JFacob : Tonson the publisher. 

L. 76. firiiisk *eni back : The winds whisk back the songs, 
epigrams, &c., which Moore Smith had plagiarized, to their true 
owners, — Dr. Evans of St. John's College, Oxford, a noted wit and 
fine common-room talker ; Young, author of the Night Thoughts ; 
and Swift. 

L. 85. Mearsy IVarner, IVilklns : Booksellers and 
Printers of much anonymous stuff. P. 

L. 86. Sreval, Sond, Sezaleel : Bezaleel Morris was 
author of some satires on the translators of Homer, with many 
other things printed in newspapers, ' Bond writ a satire against 
Mr. P. Captain Breval was author of The Confederates, an 
ingenious dramatic performance to expose Mr. P., Mr. Gay, Dr. 
Arb. and some ladies of quality,* says Curll, Key, p. 11. W. 
Breval also wrote a frivolous poem, called ' The Art of Dress,* in 
1717. 

L. 88. An emfitj JFosepli : Curll published some pam- 
phlets with the fictitious name of Joseph Gay on the title-page, to 
make people think that they were by John Gay the poet. Warburton 
^ys, 'The antiquity of the word Joseph, which likewise 

N 2 
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signifies a loose upper-coat, gives much pleasantry to the 
rdea.' 

L. 89. 80 Protean : See Book I. 37. 

L. 94. Cook : The man here specified \mt a thing called 
The Battle 0/ Poets, in which Philips and Welsted were the heroes, 
and Swift and Pope utterly routed. P. 

Jb. Concanen : Matthew Concanen, an Irishman, bred to 
the law. He was author of several scurrilities in the British and 
London Journals, and also attacked Pope in a pamphlet called a 
Supplement to the Profound. P. 

L. 96. Ci^artli : See Essay on Crit, 1. 619, and note. 

L. 100. Codrns : Juv. Sat. III., 233, ' Lectus erat Codro 
Procula minor.' 

lb. Dunton : John Dunton was a broken bookseller and 
abusive scribbler ; he wrote Neck or Nothing, a violent satire on 
some ministers of state, a libel on the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Bishop of Peterborough, &c. P. 

L. 102. Confensorii : Accent on the first syllable. This is 
noticed in the Introduction (p. xi.) to Mr. Abbott's valuable Concord- 
ance to the Works of Pope, where it is remarked that the word is so 
accented in Shakespeare. Such is the case, except as to the name 
Edward the Confessor. But Pope's pronouncing the word thus 
proves nothing as to the general usage of his time ; for English 
Catholics still say ' c6nfessor,' though in common parlance we hear 
•confessor.' 

L. 103. Sarless on ttlgrl^ : Defoe was compelled, very 
unjustly, to stand in the pillory, for having written a pamphlet 
called 'The Shortest Way with the Dissenters,' which the House of 
Commons voted scandalous and seditious ; but he did not lose his 
ears. 

L. T04. Tntcliln : John Tutchin, author of some vile verses, 
and of a weekly paper called the Observator ; he was sentenced to 
be whipped through several towns in the West of England. P. Prof. 
Ward refers to the account given of this Tutchin in Macaiday's 
Hist, of Eng., ch. v. He was sentenced by Judge Jeffreys in 
the manner above mentioned ; but bribed the Judge and so 
escaped. 

L. 105. Rf dpatli. Roper : Authors of the Flying Post and 
Post-boy, two scandalous papers on different sides, for which they 
equally and alternately deserved to be cudgelled, and were so. P. 
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L. 107. n:imself, Ac. : All this is imitated from Virgil, who 
in the first iEneid makes ^neas come upon tapestries in Dido's 
palace, which delineate the siege of Troy ; amongst the heroes 
depicted on the walls he beholds himself ; and after a while cries out 

to his companion, 

Quis jam locus — 
Quae rcRio in terns nostri non plena latx)ris ? 

L. 108. Tlie blanket : The history of Curll's being tossed 
in a blanket, and whipped by the scholars of Westminster, is well 
known. P. The 'history' was probably about as true as that 
of the ' Horrid Revenge on the Body of Edmund Curll,' which may 
be found among Pope's Miscellanies, 

L. 123. JEioIll : Paulo Antonio Rolli, an Italian poet, and 
writer of many operas in that language, which, partly by the 
help of his genius, prevailed in England near twenty years. He 
taught Italian to some fine gentlemen who affected to direct the 
Opera. P. 

L. 125. Bentlej : Not spoken of the famous Dr. Richard 
Bentley, but of one Thomas Bentley, a small critic, who aped his 
uncle in a little Horace. P. Pope gives an extract from a bom- 
bastic Latin dedication addressed by this Bentley to Lord Harley. 

L. 127. IVelsted : Leonard Welsted, author of the Triimivi- 
rate, or a Letter in verse from Palaemon to Caelia at Bath, whicti 
was meant for a satire upon Mr. P. and some of his friends, about 
the year 1718. P. 

L. 146. Tlisiicler rvntMingr : The old ways of making 
thunder and mustard were the same ; but since it is more advant- 
ageously performed by troughs of wood with stops in them. P. 

L. 158. If orton : See note to 1. 335. 

Jb. Brcval : See 1. 80, note. 

L. 161. Demonstrifttloii — Theses : Cf. the catalogue of 
intellectual accomplishments satirically attributed to Socrates in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, 1. 317. 

L. 171. Sir CiMlUert : See Moral Essays, III. 97. 

L. 178. fTebster— iniltileld : [This couplet was inserted 
for the first time in the complete edition of the Dunciad which 
appeared in 1743.] The one the writer of a newspaper called the 
Weekly Miscellany : the other a Field preacher. The Enthusiast 
thought the only means of advancing Religion was by the New- 
Birth of spiritual madness : the Bigot by the old death of fire and 
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fagot : and therefore they agreed in this, though in no other earthly 
thing, to abuse all the sober Clergy. From the small success of 
those two extraordinary persons, we may learn how little hurtful 
Bigotry and Enthusiasm are, while the Civil Magistrate prudently 
forbears to lend his power to the one, to be employed against the 
other. P. 

L. 185. Rafaii* roarlngr hall : Westminster Hall, com- 
menced by William Rufus ; * roaring ' because it contained the law- 
courts. 

L. 188. 'IFlio utiiflrfi Ao long: : A just character of Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Knight, who, as Mr. Dryden expresseth it, — 

Writ to the rumbling of the coach's wheels, 

and whose indefatigable muse produced no less than six epic poems : 
Prince and King Arthur, twenty books ; Eliza, ten ; Alfred, twelve ; 
the Redeemer, six ; besides Job in folio ; the whole book of Psalms; 
the Creation, seven books ; Nature of Man, three books ; and many 
more. 'Tis in this sense he is styled afterwards the everlasting 
Blackmore, P. 

L. 189. Briileirell : It is between eleven and twelve in the 
morning, after church-service, that the criminals are whipped in 
Bridewell. This is to mark punctually the time of the day. Homer 
does it by the circumstance of the judges rising from Court, or of 
the labourer's dinner : our author by one very proper both to the 
Persons and the scene of his poem, which we may remember com- 
menced in the evening of the Lord Mayor's Day. The first book 
passed in that night ; the next morning the games begin in the 
Strand, thence along Fleet Street (places inhabited by Booksellers); 
then they proceeded by Bridewell towards Fleet Ditch, and lastly 
through Ludgate to the City and the Temple of the Goddess. P» 

L. 200. Vlie 'IFeeUj' J^oarnal* : Papers of news and 
scandal intermix'd, on different sides and parties, and frequently 

shifting from one side to the other, s, , • , the concealed 

writers of which for some time were Oldmixon, Roome, Amall, 
Concanen, and others. P. 

L. 201. The reader of Virgil will observe how closely and 
ingeniously, in this account of the games of the booksellers, Pope 
has parodied many parts of the description of the games in the fifth 
book of the i£neid. 

L. 203. Oldmlxon : John Oldmixon, a small poet, dra* 
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matist, critic, and pamphleteer, wrote numerous works in his day 
which are now forgotten. 

L. 204. Mllo-like : Compare Cic. de Senectute, ch. IX. ; 
also Ovid, Met. xv. 229. 

L. 211. Smedlej : Jonathan Smedley was an Irishman, says 
Warburton, who wrote and published many scurrilous pieces, ' and 
particularly whole volumes of Billingsgate against Dr. Swift and 
Mr. Pope, called Gulliveriana and Alexandriana.' 

L. 214. Smedley In vain reaoandii : A parody on Virg. 
Geo. iv., 527 — 

Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 

L. 215. Tben * eMay*d : There can be little doubt that 
Aaron Hill was intended ; in the editions of 1728 ' H — ' stands 
in the place of the asterisk. Hill had befriended Pope, and believing 
himself to be meant in this passage, wrote to the poet in a calm and 
dignified strain complaining of the attack (which, however, contains 
more praise than blame) ; Pope defended himself rather lamely. 
For an account of the correspondence see Carruthers's Life of Pope, 
Hill wrote several poems and plays, not entirely without merit. 

L. 219. Concanen : See 1. 94 and note. 

L. 226. IVItb eacb a iiickly brotber '• These were 
daily papers, a number of which, to lessen the expense, were printed 
one on the back of another. P. 

L. 232. Osborne : A name assumed by the eldest and 
gravest of these writers, who, at last, being ashamed of his 
pupils, gave his paper over, and in his age remained silent. P. 

L. 234. Oazetteer« : Warburton has a long note on these 
ephemeral newspapers, a number of which, if he may be believed, 
were subsidized for many years by Sir Robert Walpole from the 
secret service fund, in order to support his government. 
Johnson's London, 1. 73. 

L. 235. Arnall : Compare Efil. to the Satires, II. 129 — 

Spirit of Amall ! aid me while I lie. 

William Amall, bred an attorney, is said to have been one, and not 
the least well paid, of these hired political scribblers. He wrote in 
the British Journal and the Free Briton 

L. 243. The plnngrlngr prelate : Bishop Sherlock. Sir 
Robert Walpole, who was Sherlock's contemporary at Eton Col- 
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lege, used to relate, that when some of the scholars going to bathe 
in the Thames stood shivering on the bank, S. plunged in imme- 
diately over head and ears. Warton, 

'His ponderous Grace' perhaps means Archbishop Potter, 
laised to the see of Canterbury in 1737. 

L. 246. A form : The earlier editions have, ' Lo E — rose,' 
that is, Eusden, who seems to have been a clergyman ; see 1. 270. 
These same editions put Eusden for Smedley in lines 211-21^ 
Ought we then to understand Smedley by the form which, after a 
long dive and sojourn in the mud, rises and tells his adventures ? 

L. 253. I^afotla : the Latin name for Paris ; here used ^r 
a mud-nymph, as if from lutunif. mud. ' Merdamante ' meais, 
filth-loving. 

L. 256. H jlaa fair : Who was ravished by the water- 
nymphs, and drawn into the river. The story is told at large by 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon, lib. iii. See Virg. Eel. vi. P. 

L. 261. Alpbeas : A river of Elis in the Peloponnesus ; Pisa 
stood upon it ; its waters were said to force their way beneath the 
sea, and rise again in the fountain of Arethusa, on the island of 
Ortygia at Syracuse. 

L. 265. Brisker vaponra : The lively barristers at the 
Temple become still livelier ; the plodding tradesmen in the City 
still duller and grosser. 

L. 269. Mllboarn: Luke Milboum, a clergyman, the fairest 
of critics, who, when he wrote against Mr. Dryden's Virgil, did 
him justice by printing at the same time his own translations of him, 
which were intolerable. His manner of writing has a great re- 
semblance with that of the gentlemen of the Dunciad against our 
author. P. In the Preface to his Fables Dryden speaks with great 
scorn of * one Milboum,' who had written scurrilously against him, 
and who, he says, had 'turned himself out of his benefice by 
writing libels on his parishioners.' Dryden is confident that, * while 
he and I live together, I shall not be thought the worst poet of the 
age.' See also Essay on Crit., 1. 459, note. 

L. 278. Ileaven'a 8wi«ii : Natives of a poor country, 
trained to arms for the defence of their always-threatened liberties, 
strong and bold as mountaineers generally are, the Swiss youth 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth were found as mer- 
cenary soldiers at the courts of all the principal sovereigns of 
Europe. 
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L. 279. I<a€l*a famed grate* : ' Kini; Lud, repairing the 
city, called it after his own name, Lud's Town ; the strong gate 
which he built in ihe west part, he likewise, for his own honour, 
named Ludgate. In the year 1260 this gate was beautified with 
images of Lud and other kings. Those images in the reign of 
Edward VI. had their heads smitten off, and were otherwise 
defaced by unadvised folks. Queen Mary did set new heads upon 
their old bodies again. The 28th of Queen Elizabeth, the same 
gate was clean taken down, and newly and beautifully builded, 
with'images of Lud and others, as afore. ' Stow's Survey of London. 
P. Ludgate was used as a prison from 1378 to the middle of the 
eighteenUi century. Similarly the prison called Bocardo at Oxford 
was over the north gate of the city. Mr. Ward says that Ludgate 
was taken down in 1760. It was the western gate of the city of 
London, as Aldgate was the eastern. 

L. 281. Cbaracters : Eustace Budgell, mentioned below, 
1. 317, had published a translation of the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus. 

L. 290. Mj H ley's perloda: Henley s in the early 

editions ; probably the blank was substituted to leave an opportunity 
for supplying it with the name of Hoadley. ( Ward.) The earliest 

editions of all, those of 1728, give merely the initial, * H s.' The 

name of Bishop Hoadly was spelt by himself and his family without 
an « ; it is not likely therefore that Pope had the intention of sug^ 
gesting it here. 

L. 299. Soplia : Cambridge men ; for the term is not in use 
at Oxford. Indeed the editions of 1728 have ' Three Cambridge 
sophs.' At Cambridge an undergraduate in his first year is a Fresh- 
man, in his second a Junior Sophister. 

L. 305. Mnm : a strong ale, said to derive its name from its 
inventor, Christian Mumme of Brunswick. ( Ward.) 

L. 317. Badgrell : Eustace Budgell, Addison's cousin, one 
of the writers of the Spectator. An account of his life and character 
may be found in my Introduction to Selections from Addison's Papers, 
&c., p. XX. (Clarendon Series). 

L. 318. Bj potent Arthur : The soporific influence of 
Blackmore's interminable descriptions of his hero. Prince Arthur, 
was too strong to be withstood. 

L. 3x9. 'JToland and VIndal : John Toland (1669-1722), 
one of the English Deists, wrote Christianity not Mysterious, and a 
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Life of Milton. He wrote also a book called Panifuisiicon, m 
which he denies every form of belief in a personal God. Dr. 
Matthew Tindal (1657-1733), a writer of the same school, produced 
a work of considerable learning called Christianity as old as the 
Creation. He is elsewhere noticed by Pope in the Imitations of 
Horace (Ep. I. 6, I. 64) : — 

But art thou one whom new opinions svray. 
One who believes as Tindal leads the way ? 

In Warburton's note, it is said that Toland was a spy, in pay to 
Lord Oxford, and that Tindal wrote an abusive pamphlet against 
Earl S[tanhopeJ. 

L. 320. Ctartic*s no klngrdom liere : Dr. Benjamin 
Hoadly preached before the king in 1717 a celebrated sermon on 
the text ' My kingdom is not of this world,' in which he argued for 
toleration, and against the intervention of the civil power in religious 
affairs. Out of this sermon arose the Bangorian Controversy. 
Toland and Tindal, Deistical writers, are represented as bowing 
to Hoadly's sermon — pleased with it though it sends them to sleep 
— because of the tendency to Socinianism which the author deve- 
loped in his later writings. 

L. 329. Cenfllvre : Mrs. Susanna Centlivre, wife to Mr. 
Centlivre, Yeoman of the Mouth to his Majesty. She writ many 
plays and a song (says Mr. Jacob) before she was seven years old. 
She also writ a ballad against Mr. Pope's Homer before he began 
it. P. However, it is indisputable that Mrs. Centlivre is the 
author of one of the best acting comedies, A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife, ever brought upon the stage. Her Busy Body also is a clever 
and lively piece. 

L. 330. Mottenx : P. A. Motteux, a French refugee, wrote 
a translation of Don Quixote which was much esteemed. He is the 
author of a letter in No. 288 of the Spectator. 

L. 331. Boyer — I<aw : A. Boyer, a voluminous compiler of 
Annals, Political Collections, &c. William Law, M.A., wrote with 
great zeal against the stage ; Mr. Dennis answered with as great ; 
their books were printed in 1726. P. Law is the author of the 
well-known religious treatise, A Serious Call to a Holy Life. 

L. 332. Moreran — ^MandeTtlle : Morgan, says Warton. 
was a writer against religion, distinguished no otherwise from the 
rabble of his tribe than by the pompousness of his title, of a ' Modem 
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Philosopher.' Bernard Mandeville, author of the Fadle of the Bees, 
ox Private Vices made Public Benefits, impugned the goodness and 
sanctity of the Deity by pointing out a variety of evils and imper- 
fections in the system of things, and asserting that these were 
necessary to the welfare and stability of human society. Pope 
meant his Essay on Man as an answer to Mandeville, among others. 

L* 333- IVorton : Norton Defoe, offspring of the famous 
Daniel. Fortes creantur fortibus. One of the authors of the Fly- 
ing Post, in which well-bred work Mr. P. has sometime the honour 
to be abused with his betters, and of many hired scurrilities and 
daily papers to which he never set his name. P. 

lb. Ostriea : i.e. oyster-wife. Savage, in the preface to his 
'Author to be Lett,* styled Norton Daniel's son 'by a lady who 
vended oysters.' (See article on Etefoe in Biog. Brit.) The as- 
sertion seems to have been a wanton calumny. 

L. 338. On linlkii : A bulk was a large wooden post, about 
three feet high, between the footway and the street. It was flat on 
the top, so that a person could sit and almost lie upon it. The 
vrriter remembers to have seen one in Holbom many years ago ; 
probably there are none now left. 

L. 343. Henlej : See Book III., 199, and note. 

L. 345. He«t : A prison for insolvent debtors on the bank of 
the Ditch. P. Likely therefore to be the ' haunt of the Muses,' i.e. 
pf their votaries, the Grub Street poets ; see 1. 78. 
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L. 19. Vajlor : John Taylor, the Water Poet, an honest 
man, who owns he learned not so much as the Accidence : a rare 
example of modesty in a Poet. He wrote fourscore books in t,he 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., and afterwards (like Edward 
Ward) kept an ale-house in Long Acre. He died in 1654. P. 

L. 21. JBenlow^es : A country gentleman, famous for his 
own bad poetry, and for patronizing bad poets. P. As to him, and 
Brown, and Mears, Warton exclaims, ' How could he [Pope] 
waste so much time, and throw away such charming poetry, on 
objects so very unknown and despicable ? What a state of anger 
and irritation must his mind (and such a mind 1) have been in, 
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during the many hours, nay years, he spent in writing the 1670 lines 
of the Dunciad 1 ' 

L. 22. Vb« popp J t Shadwell took opium for many years, 
and died of too large a dose, in 1692. P. From a comparison of 
this verse with lines 24 and 3x7, it seems clear that Bavius is only 
another name for ShadwelL ' Bavius,' though primarily referring 
to the poet mentioned in the next note, may also be taken as a sort 
of Latinized form of 'Bayes,' which is the recognized word for 
• poet-laureate ; ' now Shadwell held the laurel for several years. 

L. 24. JBtt¥la« : A bad poet, immortalized in Virgil's third 
Eclogue : — 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Maevi. 

GifTord adopted these names to form the titles of his pungent satires, 
the Bavtad and the Maviad. 

L. 26. Of ttolld proof: i.e., solidly proof against penetra- 
tion by the rays of intelligence. Cf. the expressions ' armour of 
proof and * star-proof in Milton's Arcades, 1. 90. 

L. 27. Instant, when dipp'd : This passage, to 1. 34. is 
imitated from Virg. ^n. VI. 705, seq. 

L. 28. Brown and Meam : Booksellers, printers for any 
one. The allegory of the souls of the dull coming forth in the 
form of books, dress'd in calf's leather, and being let abroad in 
vast numbers by booksellers, is sufficiently intelligible. P. 

Jb. Unbar, dec. : Borrowed from the Paradise Lost, VI. 4. 

L. 34. "Urard : John Ward, of Hackney, Esq., Member of 
Parliament, being convicted of forgery, was first expelled the 
House, and then sentenced to the pillory, on the 17th of February, 
1727. P. 

L. 35. A iiag'e appeam : What follows, to the end of the 
book, is a burlesque on the passage in Virgil's sixth iEneid, where 
^neas, having descended under the guidance of the Sibyl to the 
infernal regions, is met by his father Anchises, by whom he is con- 
ducted through the Elysian Fields, and enlightened by many 
philosophical and prophetic intimations, pointing to the future of 
the Roman world, and naming the chief agents by whose hands 
that future would be moulded. Settle represents Anchises, Gibber 
iEneas. Compare also the Odyssey, Book XI. 

L. 36. Broad utaonldem : Settle's size is thus intimated 
by our poet's master in Absalom and Achitophel, part ii. :-» 
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Drink, swear, and roar . forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk : do anything but write. 

(Wake/ield.) 

L. 37. IBanil : A neckcloth, or rather a white linen appendage 
to the neckcloth suspended in front of the wearer. ' It is now 
restrained,' says Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary, published in 1755, 
*to clergymen, lawyers, and students in colleges.' The present 
usage puts this article of dress in the plural, 'bands/ not 'band.' 

lb. Settle : See Book I., 1. 90, note. 

L. 51. If oir many Datcliineii : A hit at Gibber's Teu- 
tonic extraction : his father, however, was not a Dutchman in the 
ordinary English sense, but a Holsteiner. 

Jb. Vlirid : For ' thread,' to pass through. 

L. 55. An inaii*ii mieandem : As the blood maeandering 
through the human body is brought back through the veins to the 
heart, and thence propelled again in ceaseless circulation through 
the arteries ; or as a certain toy (the bandoline) alternately sucks 
in and gives out the string, — so all the nonsense of the past and 
present shall flow together into Gibber's mind, and thence be 
circulated afresh through all the empire of Dulness. 

L. 69. See round the pole*, dec. : Almost the whole 
Southern and Northern continent wrapped in ignorance. P. 

L. 75. One grod-ltke monarcli : Ghi Ho-amTi, Emperor 
of Ghina ; the same who built the Great Wall between Ghina 
and Tartary, destroyed all the books and learned men of that 
empire. P. 

L. 82. And lick up : The Galiph Omar I., having conquered 
Egypt [a.d. 638], caused his general to bum the Ptolemsean Library, 
on the gates of which was this inscription : *YXH2 lATPEION. 
the physic of the soul. P. larpeioi' does not mean 'physic,' but 
'place of healing;' we might translate 'The Soul's Hospital.' Per- 
haps it is a case of oversight rather than of mistake, for in the 
early editions we find — * this inscription, Medicina AninuB \ ' and, of 
these words, ' physic of the soul ' would be a correct translation. 
Gibbon records the curious story of Omar's reasons for coming to 
this decision. 'If,' he said, 'these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of God [the Koran], they are useless and need not 
be preserved : if they disagree, they are pernicious and ought to 
be destroyed.' {Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. li.) 
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L. 86. Vanilala : One of the Teutonic nations which broke 
into Gaul at the beginning of the fifth century. 

L. 87. MflBotItt : The Palus Maeotis is the ancient name for 
the Sea of Azov, into which flows the Don or Tanais. 

lb, lio! wliere JKeeotlii : Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Pope, says that he had been told that this was the couplet, of all 
that he had written, by which Pope declared his own ear to be 
most gratified. Tt seems that he had a particular penchant for the 
sound of s : see Abbott's Concordance, Introd. 

L. 90. Ootli«— Alan* — lEan« : The Goths, repelled in the 
third century by the emperors Decius and Claudius, succeeded in 
establishing themselves in Moesia, within the limits of the Roman 
Empire, in the time of Valens, a.d. 376. The Alans accompamed 
the Burgundians and the Suevi when they broke into Gaul at the 
beginning of the fifth century. The Huns under Attila, the 
• scourge of God,' devastated a great part of Western Europe in the 
first half of the fifth century, till checked in the great battle of 
Chilons sur Mame, a.d. 451. 

L. 91. Alaric : The chief v;ho led the Visigoths to the siege 
and sack of Rome, a.d. 410. 

L. 92. Oenseric : King of the Vandals, whom he led out 
of Spain, crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, into North Africa, which 
he wrested from the Roman Empire, a.d. 439. 

L. 93. See the tiolil Ostrogrotliii : Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths (East-Goths), defeated the Heruli and established an 
Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy, which lasted about half a century, 
and was then crushed by Belisarius and Narses. See Gibbon's 
D. and F. ch. xli. 

L. 94. VUlgrotliA : i.e. West-Goths. After the sack of Rome, 
the Visigoths were led by Ataulphus, the brother of Alaric, into 
Gaul, where they founded a kingdom with Toulouse for its capital. 
Thence they passed into Spain, and founded a famous monarchy, 
with its seat at Toledo, 

L. 96. Tlie soil tliat arts: Phoenicia, Syria, &c.. where 
letters are said to have been invented. In these countries Mahomet 
began his conquests, P. 

L. 98. (iaving* igrnorance: Compare the speech of Omar, 
g^ven in the note to 1. 82. 

L. 102. TtaDnd'rtngr agrainut beatlien lore : A strong 
instance of this pious rage, says the poet, is placed to Pope 
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Gregory's account. He means Gregory I., and proceeds to quote 
from John of Salisbury a passage in which it is stated that this Pope 
caused 3. library of classical works to be burnt, that so the 
Scriptures might be better appreciated, and more diligently studied. 
Of this story Dean Milman says {Latin Christianity, II. 146), 
' The fable of Gregory's destruction of the Palatine Library is now 
rejected, as injurious to his fame.' 

L. 104. Brazen head : The popular imagination, as is 
well known, converted Roger Bacon into a potent wizard soon after 
his death. He was said to have constructed a brazen head which 
had the gift of speech, and, as an oracle, foretold coming events. 
The same thing is related by William of Malmesbury of Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II. A talking head is introduced in one 
of the Arabian Nights (in the story of the Greek king and the 
physician Douban), and in Don Quixote, ch. Ixii. Greene's play of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, founded on a popular tale called 
' The famous History of Friar Bacon,' contains the incident of the 
speaking head. See also Sir T. Browne's Pseud. Epid, vii. 17, 7. 

L. 105. Padaa : Gregory the Great was said to have burned 
Livy because so many of his pages were filled with accounts of 
the superstitious rites and ceremonies of Rome ; but the story rests 
on no authority. Livy was a native of Patavium, now Padua. 

L. 106. The Antipoden : Vigilius, or Virgilius, an Irish- 
man, Bishop of Salzburg in the eighth century, first asserted the 
existence of an antipodes. The English St. Boniface, Papal legate 
in Germany, denounced Virgilius to Pope Zacharias as holding, not 
merely the above view, but also that there were under the earth 
another sun and moon, and a different race of men. The Pope 
condemned this opinion, and summoned Virgilius for trial to Rome ; 
the issue is unknown, but he probably cleared himself, for he was 
bishop many years afterwards at Salzburg. (Bayle, Art. Virgile ; 
Canon Robertson's Church History, \o\. ii.) Sir Thomas Browne in 
his Religio Medici (Part I., §26) says, — ' I have often pitied the 
n^iserable bishop that suffered in the cause of antipodes ; ' and the 
context shows that the writer believed Virgilius to have suffered 
death. Disraeli {Curiosities of Literature, 1. 49) roundly asserts 
this as a fact : ' Virgilius .... having asserted that there existed 
antipodes, the Archbishop of Mentz declared him a heretic, and 
consigned him to the flames* 

L. 107, Xhe Cirque : The Circus Maximus, between the 
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Palatine and the Aventine hills, in which the Roman games were 
performed. It was nearly coeval with the foundation of the city, 
and was enlarged by successive additions till, in the fourth century 
of our era, it was capable of accommodating between 300,000 and 
400,000 spectators. 

L. 108. Iferoefl^-grods: Statues of gods and heroes, thrown 
down from their pedestals, or flung into the river Tiber. 

L. 109. Some clirtiit«n*cl Jove : After a period of merci- 
less destruction, some classical monuments were spared by the 
Popes ; temples were converted into churches, and statues of pagan 
gods were occasionally made to do duty as Christian images. P. 
This latter charge (which is oddly coupled with the former one, of 
a fanatic rage for destroying classical monuments) was dwelt on at 
length by Dr. Middleton, in his Letter from Rome, published in 
1729. 

L. no. Hia pagran liorn t Pan is represented in antiques 
with a goat's head ; his homs were said to possess mystical pro- 
perties. It is well known that the great statue of Moses at Rome 
by Michael Angelo has what look like flaming homs on the head. 

L. 1x6. Orave mammers : Pope was thus severe upon 
the monks and friars of the middle ages because he believed them. — 
though surely upon imperfect and one-sided information, — to have 
been hostile to learning and the arts. The same feeling makes him 
speak of Erasmus, in the Essay on Criticism^ as * driving those 
holy Vandals off" the stage.' 

L. 118. Easter : Wars, in England anciently, about the 
right time of celebrating Easter. P. Beda describes the long 
controversy on this matter between the monks from lona and the 
missionaries from Rome, but we nowhere read of its having led to 
actual war. 

L. 126. She gratliers, Ac. : See Book IV., 1. 71 foil. 
The form of expression seems to be borrowed from Ps. xci., v. 4. 

L. 131. Berecyntliia : Cybele, the mother of the gods ; 
the passage is imitated from .^n. VI. 785. 

L. 136. Vhroag'li Ornb-atreet : See Book I., 1. 310 
note. 

L. 139. That jonth : Theophilus Gibber, the worthless 
son of the Laureate. His second wife was a sister of Dr. Ame, the 
celebrated composer. Theophilus perished in a shipwreck in 
1759. 
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L. 141. Vhj fatlier'a virtnea: Imitated from Virgil's 
fourth Eclogue, — 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

L. 145. from tli« atrongr <at^ : Virg. Mn. VI. 883,— 

si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. 

L. 146. Another l>arfej: Thomas Durfey (died 1723) 
was a writer of popular songs and vers de socUU far back in the 
reign of Charles II. He also produced over thirty plays, of which 
the Marriage-hater Match d is said to be the best ; this play is 
cited in the Spectator, No. 530. There is a delightful paper in 
the Guardian, No. 67, in which Addison pleads for his old friend 
'the agreeable Mr. D'Urfey,' pleasantly describing him as the 
modem Pindar, and bespeaking the support of his friends and 
readers on the occasion of a benefit-night which the poor old poet was 
to have at one of the theatres, when one of his comedies, Tht 
Plotting Sisters, was to be performed. 

L. 147. Vliee uliall eacli ale-lioate: Imitated from 
Virg. yEn. vii. 759. 

lb. C^ill-bonse : A house where gill is sold ; gill being ex- 
plained to mean 'malt-liquor medicated with ground-ivy,' an old 
name for which was gill. (Johnson's Dictionaiy. ) 

L. 148. Soarer sigrliii : The poetic sighs of Ward would be 
sour ; but still sourer would be the responsive sighs from the gin- 
shops, heaved by his admiring fellow-drunkards. 

L. 149. J^acoh : ' This gentleman is a son of a considerable 
maltster of Romsey in Southamptonshire, and bred to the law under 
a very eminent attorney : who between his more laborious studies 
has diverted himself with poetry. He is a great admirer of poets and 
their works, which has occasioned him to try his genius that way. 
He has writ in prose the Lives of the Poets, Essays, and a great 
many law books, Accomplished Conveyancer, Modem Justice, &c.'— 
Giles Jacob of Himself, Lives of Poets, vol. i. He very grossly, 
and unprovoked, abused in that book the author's friend Mr. 
Gay. P. 

L. 151. Popple — Horneck — Roome : Popple was 
the author of some vile plays and pamphlets, and published abuse 
on Pope in a paper called the Prompter. Homeck and Roome 
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were two virulent party writers, who had attacked Pope in miser- 
'able fly sheets or ' poet's comers ' of newspapers. Dunciad note. 
Warton says. ' Is it surprising, shall I say, or mortifying, to see 
the pains and patience of our author and his friends who compiled 
these large notes, in tracing out the lives and works of such paltry 
and forgotten scribblers ? It is like walking through the darkest 
alleys of the dirtiest part of St. Giles's.' 

L. 153. CHHkle : An ill-natured critic, who writ a satire 01 
our author called The Mock jEsop. P. 

L. 160. Prlsclan : A celebrated grammarian who fiourished 
at Constantinople in the sixth century. See Shak. Love's Labour i 
Lost, Act v., Sc. I., 31 (• Priscian a little scratch'd ') ; in a note to 
which passage Theobald quotes 'the common phrase " Diminuis 
Prisciani caput " — applied to such as speak false Latin.' This phrase 
explains the words in the text. 

L. 161. ]ftb7m« or reason : The phrase appears to have 
originated with Sir Thomas More, who said of a dull book which 
the writer had at his suggestion put into verse, that it was at least 
somewhat now. for it was rh3rme ; ' whereas before it was neither 
rhyme nor reason.' Bacon's Apophthegms, 239. 

L. 163. Ralph : James Ralph, a name inserted after the 
first editions, not known to our author till he writ a swearing piece 
called Sawney, very abusive of Dr. Swift, Mr. Gay, and him- 
self. P. — Warton adds, ' He was afterwards patronized by Lord 
Melcombe. who assisted him in compiling a very curious History of 
England from the Restoration to the Revolution, and is frequently 
mentioned in Lord Melcombe's Diary.' 

L. 166. Morris — IVeUteil: See Book II., L 86, note, 
and 1. 127, note. 

L. 167. flow, IFelsteil! flow: These four lines are paro- 
died from the well-known conclusion of Denham's Cooper's Hill, — 

O, could I flow like thee, &c 

m 

L. 171. Donnifi — CMldon : On Dennis see notes to £ssay 
on Crit., 11. 270 and 585. 

L. 177. JBebold ^^on pair : Thomas Burnet, youngest son 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, and Colonel Duckit. 

L. 180. Pasqain — Omialiler : Two scurrilous weekly 
papers, in which Mr. Pope was abused with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Bishop of Rochester. P. 
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L. 183. Bat irlio Is lie : Thomas Heame, the antiquary ; 
see Moral Essays, Ep. IV., 1. 9, note. 

L. 185. Arede tlie mjster irlgrbt : Compare Spenser's 
Faery Queene, I., ix., 23 (Clar. Press ed.). -«4 .♦•«<&= advise, inform, 
interpret ; myster or mister (Old Fr. mestier, Lat. mysterium)=\an6., 
manner of. As Prof. Ward obser\'es, 'what mister* or 'suche 
mister ' is legitimate ; but ' the myster wight ' is not sanctioned by 
usage. 

L. 186. T-p«iit : An archaism, introduced in ridicule of 
Heame's antiquarian, lore. The y represents the prefix ge of the 
Anglo-Saxon past participle. As an old-fashioned word, ' y-clept ' 
still survives. 

L. Z89. Vlie porlngr sclioliasttt : See Book IV. 1. 13a, 
note. 

L. 194. Dlvlnltj li«r Pipe: The parsons of thai age 
seem to have been much addicted to smoking. In Fielding's 
Joseph Andrews, Parson Adams is continually having recourse t* 
' his pipe, his constant friend and comfort in his afflictions.' 

L. 197. SKenle J the Orator ; he preached on the Sundays 
upon theological matters, and on the Wednesdays upon all other 
sciences. Each auditor paid one shilling. He declaimed some 
years against the greatest persons, and occasionally did our author 
that honour. P. This John Henley wrote a letter printed in No. 
396 of the Spectator. He conducted for some time a journal called 
the Hyp Doctor, and was paid by Walpole for doing so. 

L. 202. Sberlock, SKare, and Cdbsoo : Bishops of 
Salisbury, Chichester, and London, whose Sermons and Pastoral 
Letters did honour to their coimtry as well as stations. W. 

Dr. Thomas Sherlock, son of the Dean Sherlock who wrote a 
celebrated Discourse on Death, and of whose vacillation about taking 
the oaths to King William a curious account is given in Lord 
Macaulay's History, died Bishop of London, after having amassed 
an immense fortune, in 1761. Dr. Francis Hare, who was chaplain- 
general of the army under the Duke of Marlborough in Flanders, 
died Bishop of Chichester in 1740. . Dr. Edmimd Gibson, a native 
of Westmoreland, of humble parentage, obtained for himself a 
lasting name by his edition of the Saxon Chronicle; he died 
Bishop of London in 1748. 

L. 204. aEan J : From the Lat. zannio, a grimacing buffoon. 

L. 207. IVltli lNitcber« : Pope had abeady used this tauat 

o 2 
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against Henley in ^t Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 98. Bowles (quoted 
by Ward) says that Henley's oratory was exercised among the 
butchers in Newport Maricet and Butcher Row. 

L. 3ZO. Toland — Vtndttl — iroolMton : On the first two, 
sec Book H., L 319, note. Thomas Woolston (1669-1733), engaging 
in the controversy which arose on the publication of Anthony 
Collins's Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion^ wrote in 
1736 and following years a work entitled Six Discourses on the 
Miracles of Christ, He had previously published several treatises 
and tracts, all more or less hostile to religion and the clergy. He 
was prosecuted for blasphemy, and sentenced to a year's impriscMi- 
ment, and to pay a heavy fine. Bishop Sherlock, in reply to 
Woolston, wrote a work much admired at the time, called Trial {^ 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus. 

L. 212. Pr«a€>rv« tli« ears : i.e. from being cut olF when 
you are condemned to the pillory. 

L. 315. IVItb On« — dispense : The form of expression is 
perhaps open to objection ; the meaning clearly is : forbear to in- 
clude the Deity within the range of your speculations ; as a prince, 
who exercises his dispensing power in favour of certain persons, 
forbears to include them within the range of the law. 

L. 217. Content, dtc. : Let it, suffice you that each emana- 
tion of the divine fire in the form of human genius, and every woric 
which that genius produces, is exposed to your hatred and abnse ; 
but at least stop there ; learn, &c. I cannot see that there is any 
special ' obscurity' in these lines, as Warton complains. The whole 
passage seems to be introduced merely for the sake of the paredy (» 
the line (iEn. VI. 620)— 

Discile justitiam, moniti, et non temnere divos. 

See above, note to 1. 35. 

L. 229. If e tarn*d : i.e. Gibber. 

L. 230. CHHklman prophesied : It seems that Gibber, in 
\^ Autobiography, mentions the fact of this Goodman having once 
predicted, on seeing him playing a part at a rehearsal, that he would 
make a good actor, and the lively satisfaction which the remark 
afforded him. 

L. 231. A salile sorcerer : Dr. Faustus, the subject of a 
set of Faroes, which lasted in vogue two of three seasons, in 
which both playhouses strove to outdo each other for some 
years. P. 
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L. 235. Kell rises, Ac. ; This monstrous absurdity was 
actually represented in Tibbald's Idape of Proserpine. P. Warton 
adds, that such absurdities were indeed brought on the stage by 
Tibbald, but not by Gibber, who again and again disclaimed and 
reprobated them ; it was therefore unjust to charge him with 
having favoured such spectacles. 

L. 242. And other planet* : Mxi. VI. 641 : — 

Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 

. L. 246. One vast eirir '- In one of these farces Harlequin is 
hatched upon the stage out of a large e^g. P. 

L. 253. A matclile** joutli : This is Rich the manager, 
named a few lines farther on. *Mr. John Rich, master of the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, was the first that excelled this 
way.' P. 'While we were acting (says Gibber somewhere in 
his Life) the best plays in the language to empty houses, Rich, 
with his rar^^-shows, was drawing the whole town after him.' 
(Wakefield.) 

L. 257. Ton starii : These lines are an imitation of the 
bombastic style of Young in his Last Day ; and the lines 261-2 are 
a parody on a well-known passage in Addison's Campaign. 

L. 263. Dark encounter In mid air : The words are 
borrowed from Milton, Par. Lost, II., 718. 

L. 265. Booth : Booth and Gibber were joint managers of the 
Prury Lane Theatre. 

L. 266. Xilncoln's Inn : The theatre called the Duke's was 
built in Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, at the time of the 
Restoration. It was here Rich first brought out his harlequinades. 
Ward. 

L. 275. X«ad'0 oirn trails : London, supposed to have 
been, rebuilt by King Lud, one of the ancient British line ; of whom 
Spenser writes [Faerie Qiteene, II., 10, 46) — 

He [Helyl had two sonnes, whose eldest called Lud 
Left of his life most famous memory, &c. 

{See Spenser, Book II., Clar. Press Series, p. 228). 

L. 280. Annnal trophlen on the Lord Mayor's Day and 
monthly wars in the Artillery Ground. P. 

L. 282. BoastlnflT Pope* : There was an annual procession 
in London formerly, on the 17th November, the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth's accession, in which the Pope was burnt in effigy. 
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Settle is said by Pope to have managed this ceremony in 1680 ; aiid 
at a later period to have kept a booth at Bartholomew Fair, where, 
in the droll called St, George for England, he acted in his old age in 
a dragon of green leather of his own invention. 

L. 999. Opera : See note to Book IV., 1. 45. 

L. 303. PolyplieBie : Gibber translated the Italian open 
of Polifemo. P. 

Ia 305. Tt heaven : iEn. VII. ,^ 

Flectere si nequeo saperos, Acheronta movebo. 

L. 307. Plato wltk Gato : Gibber is to compound for his 
theatre wretched farces, like Pluto, Dr. Faustus, and JProserpim, 
with great dramas like the Caio of Addison and the Mourning 
Bride of Gongreve. 

L. 310. Inanre It bat from Are : In Tibbald's farce of 
Proserpine a com-field was set on fire, whereupon the other play- 
house had a bam burnt down for the recreation of the spectators. 
They also rivalled each other in showing the burnings of hell fire, in 
Dr. Faustus, P. 

L. 311. BaTlas : Shadwell ; see note to 1. 23. 

L. 314. Satarnfan tf me« : See Book I., L 28. In the 
chemical language, says Pope, Saturn is lead ; hence Satumian 
times mean, dull, heavy times. 

L. 317— 1. 324. See the form in which these lines originally ap- 
peared, App. p. 228. 

L. 319. Benson: An incompetent architect, high in the 
favour of George I. 

L. 320. PhllliM : See Book I., 1. 105, note. 

L. 321. Blpley: ^o^ Moral Essays, IV., 16, note. 

L. 322. Xonea — Bojle : Inigo Jones, the architect of 
Whitehall and Somerset House ; and Richard Boyle, Earl of Bur- 
lington, who had just restored at his own expense the portico of 
Govent Garden Ghurch. 

L. 323. 'Wren: Horace Walpole in his ^w^^^^^/ifj thus writes 
of Sir Ghristopher Wren : * In 1680 he was chosen President of the 
Royal Society ; was in two parliaments ; was twice married ; bad 
two sons and a daughter, and died in 1723, at the age of ninety- 
one, having lived to see the completion of St. Paul's ; a fabric, 
and an event, which one cannot wonder left such an impression 
of content on the mind of the good old man, that, being carried 
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to see it once a year, it seemed to recall a memory that was almost 
deadened to every other use. He was buried under his own 
fabric with four words that comprehend his merit and his fame : — 

Si quaeras monumenttim, circtimspice.' 

The real words, which form the conclusion of an epitaph of some 
length, are : — 

Lector, si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 

lb, 'Wltli sorrow : Because he had been displaced from 
his employment as Architect to the Crown, after having held 
it above fifty years, by the Benson mentioned in L 319. Dunciad 
Note. 

L. 324. Gaj dies nnpensf oned : John Gay (1688-1732), 
the author of the Beggar's Opera, lost the Queen's favour because 
he was a friend and supporter of Lady Suifolk. He received no 
pension, but the Duke and Dudiess of Queensberry took care 
of him in his declining years. See his fable of the Hare and Many 
Friends. 

L. 325. SUbemlan politics : See Book L 1. 26. P. 

L. 326. Ven jears : The author here plainly laments that 
he was so long employed in translating and commenting. He 
began the Iliad in 1713, and finished it in 1719. The edition of 
Shakespeare (which he undertook merely because nobody else 
would) took up near two years more in the drudgery of comparing 
impressions, rectifying the scenery, &c. ; and the translation of half 
the Odyssey employed him from that time to 1725. P. 

L. 327. Proceed, great days 1 Imitated from Virg. Eel. 
IV., 12 :— 

Incipient magni procedere menses. 

L. 331. I»l0* elders : Oxford dons. 

L. 334. Vlie Ivor J cafe: According to Virgil (i£n. VI. 894) 
the apparitions that pass through the ivory gate are false ; those 
that issue from the gate of horn, true. 
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DUNCIAD, IV. 

L. 7. Xaertlj •tronr: Alluding to the Vis inertuB of 

matter, which, though it really be no power, is yet the foandation 
of the qualities and attributes of that sluggish substance. P. W. 

L. 15. Of dull and Tenal : The all^^ory continued ; 
dull referring to the extinction of light, or sdenoe ; vetutl, to the 
destruction of order, or the truth of things. P. W. 

L. 16. JLaad and (rold : i.e. dull and venaL P. W. 

L. 90. Sofit an her lap : With great judgment is it 
imagined by the Poet, that such a colleague as Dulness had ^ected 
should sleep upon the throne, and have very little share in the 
action of the Poem. Accordingly he hath done little or nothing 
from the day of his anointing ; having passed through the second 
without taking part in anything that was transacted about him. and 
through the third in Profound Sleep. Nor ought this well con- 
sidered to seem strange in our days, when so many Kingj-consorts 
have done the like. P. W. 

L. 91. Science iri'oans : Science is only depressed and 
confined so as to be rendered useless ; but Wit or Genius^ as a 
more dangerous and active enemy, punished, or driven away; 
Dulness being often reconciled in some degree with Learning, but 
never upon any terms with Wit. P. W. 

L. 26. BlUlng^rate : The robes of Rhetoric are worn by 
•Billingsgate,' i.e. mere foul-mouthed, ribald invective. 

L. 28. I'nrs—la wn : The ermine of the Judge's gown, and 
the lawn of the Bishop's sleeves. 

L. 30. Her Pare : • There was a judge of this name [Sir 
Francis Page] always ready to hang any man that came before him, 
of which he was suffered to give a hundred miserable examples 
during a long life, even to his dotage.' Though the candid Scriblerus 
imagined Page here to mean no more than a Page or Mute, and to 
allude to the custom of strangling state criminals in Turkey by 
Mutes or Pages. A prabtice more decent than than that of our 
Page, who, before he hang'd any one, loaded him with reproachful 
language. ScHbl. It was with reference to this last propensity of 
the worthy judge that Pope wrote {Epil, to the Satires, II. 158),— 

Against your worship when had Sherlock writ. 
Or Paue pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? 
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L. 31. Mad MatbetU : Alluding to the strange conclusions 
some Mathematicians have deduced from their principles con- 
cerning the real Quantity of Matter, the Reality of Space, 6*<;. 
P. W. 

L. 35. Held In tenfold bonds : To restrain the license 
of the stage, Walpole, in 1737, brought in bis Playhouse Bill, by 
which every actor was required to be licensed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who was also invested with those large powers of control 
over the theatres which he still, at least in theory, possesses. 
Authors were compelled under this Act to send copies of their 
plays to the Lord Chamberlain for his approval at least fourteen 
days before they were acted. Lord Chesterfield made an eloquent 
speech against the measure, but it passed into law. (Lord Mahon's 
History of England, vol. ii.) Johnson in his London speaks in- 
dignantly of ' a licensed stage.' Yet the measure has stood the test 
of a century and a half's experience, and has elevated rather than 
lowered the character of our stage. 

L. 41. Tballa : The Muse of Comedy. 

L. 43. Cliesterfleld : See note to 1. 35. This I^ord 
Chesterfield was the author of the celebrated Letters of a Nobleman 
to a Son. 

L. 45. A biftrlot form : The attitude g^ven to this Phantom 
represents the natiu% and genius of the Italian Opera ; its affected 
airs, its effeminate sounds, and the practice of patching up these 
Operas with favourite songs, incoherently put together. These 
things were supported by the subscriptions of the nobility. P. W. 

Compare what Addison says about the Opera in Nos. 5, 18, and 
29 of the Spectator. He too regarded it with no friendly eye, but 
he discussed its merits and demerits fairly and rationally ; whereas 
Pope here indulges in a wild indiscriminate invective, which is so 
unjust to its object that it leaves absolutely no impression behind it. 

L. 54. DlTition : Alluding to the false taste of playing 
tricks with music with numberless divisions : P. W. : (i.e. of em- 
plloying the Chromatic scale to an excess). Cp. Shak. Romeo and 
Juliet, HL, 5, 29, 'the lark makes sweet division ;' and /. Henry* 
IV., \\\., i:— 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bow 
With ravishing division to her late. 
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L. 6i. Tlij oim Ptaoebas: 

Tuus jam regnat Apollo. 

Virg. ^^/. V. lo. P. 
L. 62. Xoyii In my Jtgv : Jig is used here to mean, not a 
dance, as now, but a song. Cp. Hamlet^ II. 2 — 

He's for a jig, or a tale of bav^dry. 

L. 65. Handel : For an interesting account of the appear^ 
ance of Handel's first opera, Rinaldo and Armida, on the English 
stage, see No. 5 of the Spectator, In the Dunciad notes it is said, 
' Mr. Handel had introduced a great number of hands and more 
variety of instruments into the Orchestra, and employed even drums 
and cannon to make a fuller chorus, which proved so much too 
manly for the fine gentlemen of his age that he was obliged to re- 
move his music into Ireland.' (It is well known that Handel's 
Messiah was first performed in Dublin, in 1742 ; he had landed in 
Ireland in November 1741.) . 

L. 71. Posterior trumpet : The notion is borrowed 
from Butler's Hudibras, where the trumpet of Fame blown behind 
her is the proclamation of infamy. 

L. 88. Voapee: Natural or artificial hair dressed on the 
forehead ; from the French toupet. 

L. 90. JL wit ^rltli dnnces, Ac. : This epigrammatic tucp 
of phrase is characteristic of the style of Lord Macaulay, and is one 
of the diief elements of its brilliancy. 

L. 98. I'rom fool to fool : Shadwell poet-laureate 1689- 
1692 ; Tate 1692-1715 ; Rowe 1715-1718 ; Eusden 1718-1730 ; 
Gibber, 1730-1757. ' Bayes ' rose but little above this t)rpe till the 
appointment of Southey ; witness the following names :— W. 
Whitehead, to 1785 ; T. Warton, to 1790 ; H. J. Pye, to 1813. 

L. 100. Xbe Mnse's li jpocrite : He who thinks the only 
end of poetry is to amuse, and the only business of the poet to be 
witty ; and consequently who cultivates only such trifling talents in 
himsdf, and encourages only such in others. W. 

L. 103. ]VarciMn», praised : Warton says that this means 
Dr. Middleton's laboured encomium on Lord Hervey in his dedica- 
tion of the Life of Cicero. 

L. 105. Montalto : This means Sir Thomas Hanmer, who 
had quarrelled with Warburton about an edition of Shakspeare, 
which he, Sir Thomas, ultimately brought out at Oxford, under 
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a kind of sanction from the University, in 1743. ' Courtiers and 
patriots ' represent the two great political parties of the day, at 
least till the fall of Sir Robert Walpole ; the first being supporters 
of that minister, the second friendly to the opposition. 

By 'Apollo's mayor and aldermen' (1. 116) are meant the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of Colleges at Oxford ; the ' gold-capped 
youths ' are the noblemen studying at the University, who used lo 
have the privilege of wearing a gold tassel, or ' tuft ' (whence the 
expression ' tuft-hunter '), on the top of the cap. 

L. no. Bold BeiMoii : [See Book III., 325, note.] This 
man endeavoured to raise himself to Fame by erecting monuments, 
striking coins, setting up heads, and procming translations of 
Milton ; and afterwards by as great passion for Arthur Johnston, sl 
Scotch physician's version of the Psalms, of which he printed many 
fine editions. See more of him Book III., ver. 325. P. W. 

L. 122. iEiiom : The story of -^son's being restored to youth 
by Medea's potent drugs is told in Ovid, Met. VII., 285-393. Com- 
pare Wordsworth's Laodamia — 

Medea's spells displaced the weight of years. 
And iEson stood a youth mid youthful peers. 

' Cruel ; ' because she stabbed him in the neck, and replaced his old 
blood by the magic liquid which she had prepared. 

L. 126. Admire new llfrlit : A parody on Waller's well- 
known lines — 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decayed, 

I^ets in new light through chinks that time has made. 

L. 128. A pag«, a grrave: The disciples of Dulness, if 
literary men, are to leave no page of a standard autlior unpilfered 
and unspoilt ; if sculptors, they are to engrave their names and 
titles on mural and other monuments, to the exclusion of masters in 
the art ; see Book III., 1. 319. 

L. 131. An Alderman sball sit : Alluding to the 
monument erected for Butler [the poet] by Alderman Barber. P. 

L. 134. Some slave of mine : On the triumphal car on 
which the Roman general, followed by his victorious soldiers, was 
borne into the city through the Porta Triumphalis, a naked slave 
loaded with fetters used to be placed beside him, to remind him of 
the mutability of all things human. 

L. 139. A spectre rose : Dr. Busby, who was head 
master of Westminster School for fifty-five years, to 1695. There is 
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an amusing reference to him in No. 259 of the Spectator, where Sir 
Roger de Coveriey, seeing the great pedagogue's tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, exclaims ' Dr. Busby, a great man ! he whipped 
my grandfather, a very great man 1 I should have gfone to him my- 
self if I had not been a blockhead ; a very great man 1 * 

L. 151. S»ml»ii letter : The letter Y, used by Pythagoras 
as an emblem of the different roads of "Virtue and "X^ce. P. 
' Samian,' because Pythagoras was a native of Samos. 

L. 153. PlMced at tlie door : In the Table of Cebes, 
the Genius of Human Nature points out the road to be pursued by 
those entering into life. P. W. Cebes was a Theban philosopher, 
who, according to the account given by Plato in the F^fuBdo, was 
present at the death of his master Socrates (B.a 399) ; he wrote 2 
work still extant called Pinax (tablet), consisting of philosophical 
reflexions on human life. 

L. 160. Keep tbem In tlie pale of words : Not fifty 
years ago this system of loading the memory with passages only half 
understood, and grammatical forms unexplained, prevailed too much 
in all our grammar-schools. A more intelligent plan of instruction, 
which aims at opening the reason and gratifying the imagination, at 
the same time that it furnishes the memory, is now, we may hope, 
tolerably general. 

L. 165. In our frail = within the walls of our schools. 

L. 166. Sfonse or Hall : The House of Commons, or 
Westminster Hall. 

L. 167. 'Wyndliani : Sir William Wyndham (d. 1740), for 
many years a leading member of the opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole ; he is mentioned with partial praise in the Epil, to ike 
Satires as — 

Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne. 
The master of our passions and his own. 

L. 168. Vhere Valbot Hunk : This must have been the 
Sir Charles Talbot, whom, from being Solicitor-General, Walpole 
in 1733 caused to be raised to the peerage and placed on the wool- 
sack. The ' courtly Talbot ' of the Epistle to Dr. A. is the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, who died in 1718. 

L. 169. Hnrray : Sir William Murray, afterwards so well 
known as Lord Mansfield, had reached in 1742 the top of his pro- 
fession : in that year he was returned to Parliament and appointed 
Solicitor-General. 
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L. 170. Pnltenej : William Pulteney, afterwards created 
Earl of Bath, the chief leader of the Opposition during Walpole's 
ministry. 

L. 174. Vbat master-piece of man : viz., an epigram. 
The famous Dr. South used to declare that a perfect epigram was 
as difficult a performance as an epic poem. P. W. Dr. Robert 
South (1633^1716) was a brilliant ornament of the Church of 
England in the reign of Anne. He was a high Tory and a high 
Churchman, celebrated for his wit and dialectical skill ; qualities 
which his published Sermons (five volumes, Oxford, 1842) amply 
exemplify. 

L. 176. Some grentle Xames : James I., one of the greatest 
pedants that ever lived. He was called by Sully, the astute minister 
of Henri IV., ' the wisest fool in Christendom.' 

L. 187. My Cum antl Isiit : The Universities, particularly 
Oxford, teemed with divines during the reigns of the last three 
Stuarts and William HI. who were continually preaching the duty 
of passive obedience on the part of subjects to their sovereigtis, and 
the wickedness of resisting them however ill they might govern. In 
1683 the University of Oxford published a decree asserting the 
necessity of this unquestioning obedience, and condemning several 
works containing contrary propositions to be burnt. Warton well 
says, of the pnssage beginning at 1. 183, * The doctrines of true 
Whiggism, as it is called, were never placed in a stronger light, or 
set off with more forcible language, than in this and the five follow- 
ing lines. What will the disciples of Hobbes or Filmer say to this 
passage ? ' 

L. 192. Aristotle's friends : The moral and political 
philosophy of Aristotle has been taught uninterruptedly at Oxford 
since its first introduction in the middle ages. At the present day 
the Oxford student is taught to know something about all Systems 
of philosophy, while attaching himself to none. 

Id. JL linndred head : A contemptuous expression, 
speaking of members of Convocation as if they were so many 
cattle. 

L. 194. Vlioagrli Ciirlstcbnrcli : This line is doubtless 
spurious, and foisted in by the impertinence of the editor ; and ac- 
cordingly we have put it between hooks. For I affirm this college 
came as early as any other by its proper deputies \ nor did any 
college pay homage to Dulness in its "whole body, BentU 
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(This is a specimen of a large ntunber of pretended critical notes, 
to which Pope and Warburton subscribed the name of * Bentley. 
That great scholar was the object of Pope's bitter aversion, as w^ 
shall see more clearly further on. Bentley himself explained tbe 
matter thus : ' Tis an impudent dog ; but I talked against hb 
Homer ; and the portentous cub never forgives.') 

16. Kept prndUlilj airifty : Christ-Church is represented 
as being more tardy than the rest in paying court to Dulness. 
probably because it was the college of Pope's old and honoured 
friend, Atterbury. 

L. 196. Still expellfiiflr Iioclce : This is inexact'.* Locke 
was indeed in 1684 deprived of his studentship at Christ-Church, 
but it was in consequence of a peremptory order of Charles IL, 
addressed to the Dean and Chapter, not by any act of the Univer- 
sity ; and on account of his politics, not his philosophy. About the 
year 1695 the Heads of Houses condemned the Essay on the Hunax. 
Unaerstanding, and tried to exclude it from the University ; but 
nothing like personal expulsion was either proposed or thought o£ 

L. 198. Cronsax : The author of a hostile criticism on Pope's 
Essay on Man. 

L. 200. ]M[»rgr»ret and Clare STall : Colleges at 
Cambridge, close to the river Cam. ' Margaret ' means St. John's 
College, which was founded by Margaret Countess of Richmond 
mother of Henry "VH. 

L. 201. 'Wont : For ' was wont,' as if formed direct from the 
Anglo-Saxon wunode, pf. of wunian, in its sense of continuing os 
persevering. 

L. 202. In troubled iraters : Bentley, when Master of 
Trinity College, carried on a tough battie for many years with the 
Fellows, who charged him with misappropriating the college 
revenues. He had been even deposed from his mastership, but had 
resisted, and with such tenacity, that since 1738 he had remained 
unmolested. 

lb. Sleep* In port : The pun on the two senses of port 
is obvious. 

L. 206. 'Walker : Bentley's constant friend in college. 

L. 210. JLriMtarclins : A famous commentator and corrector 
of Homer, whose name hath been frequently used to signify a com- 
plete critic. P. W. (Cp. Horace's ' Fiet Aristarchus/ Ars PotL 
450). 
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L. 212. Made STorace doll : Unjust ; for Bentley's 
edition of Horace (171 1) was in its day exceedingly valuable. His 
criticisms and emendations of the Paradise Lost, the work of his old 
age, were indeed pitiable. 

L. 218. Stand* oar liigraiiiina : Alludes to the boasted 
restoration of the ^olic Digamma, in his long projected edition of 
Homer. P. W. The Digamma is a tall letter, as shown in 
Volvos f feliFOVt &c. 

L. 222. Xo C or K : The controversy on the right pro- 
nunciation of Latin has been lately revived, and will probably end 
in our exchanging our present mode of pronouncing the vowels at 
least for that in use in Italy, whatever may happen in regard to the 
consonants. 

L. 223. XVeind— Alsop : Dr. Robert Freind, Master of 
Westminster School, and Canon of Christ Church. Dr. Anthony 
Alsop, a happy imitator of the Horatian style. P. W. 

L. 226. Hanllliu or SollniM : InJferior classical authors : 
the first a Latin poet of uncertain date ; the second a Latin geo- 
grapher of the third century after Christ. 

L. 228. Snldafty C^ellliu, Stobaens : The first a dictionary 
writer [probably of the ninth century], a collector of impertinent 
facts and barbarous words ; the second a minute critic [of the second 
century] ; the third an author [of the fifth century] who gave his 
common-place book to the public, where we happen to find much 
mince-meat of old books. P. W. The Lexicon of Suidas is of great 
value, on account of the literary notices with which it abounds, 
and the fragments of lost works with which it sometimes furnishes 
us. 

L. 230. Fragrnient0» not a meal : Bentley's Dissertation 
upon Phalaris (the famous critical work in which he met and dis- 
comfited the best scholars that Oxford could produce), and his 
Epistola ad Joannefn Millium^ abound with citations from the 
Fragments of Greek authors. 

L. 232. Mcliollaflts : Compilers of scholia, or notes, on the 
works of the ancient Greek authors ; they flourished, first at 
Alexandria and afterwards «^ Byzantium, from the second century 
before to the fifth century after Christ. 

L. 237. Knster, Barman, 'Waiise : Ludolf Kuster, a 
native of Westphalia, edited Suidas's Lexicon, and published it at 
Cambridge in 1705. He died in 1716. Peter Burmann, a Dutch- 
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man, published a long list of editions of classical authors. Hii 
irascible temper continually brought him into collision with other 
scholars, among whom was Bentley. Joseph Wasse, a Yorkshire- 
man, an erudite but duU man, assisted Duker in preparing^ his editio£ 
of Thucydides : he died in 1738. 

L. 244. Hucli dlTinlty : There is a play- on the word 
'divinity,' which, as commonly used at the universities, means a 
certain (limited) acquaintance with Scripture and Theology. N»w. 
in the system of the philosopher Anaxagoras, was the intelligci! 
and formative Universal Principle, which acted on the elementary 
particles of matter. 

L. 245. B»rrow— Atterlmry : Isaac Barrovy, Master c 
Trinity ; Francis Atterbury, Dean of Christ Church ; both greai 
geniuses and eloquent preachers ; one more conversant in the sub- 
lime Geometry, the other in classical learning ; but who equaliy 
made it their care to advance the polite arts in their several societies. 
P.W. 

L. 247. The heaTj canon : Canon here, if sp>oken of 
artillery, is in the plural number ; if of the Canons of the House, in 
the singular, and meant only of one. Scribl. P.W. AsthecanoDS 
of Christ-Church are locally known as canons of ' the house, * one d 
them appears to be intended. 

L. 248. Involve the pole : "Wrap the sky in gloom. 
Compare Virgil's * involvere diem nimbi ' (^En. III. 198), ami 
' intonuere poli ' {Mxi. I. 90). 

L. 257, 258 : These two verses are verbatim from an epigram erf 
Dr. Evans, of St. John's College, Oxford ; given to my father twenty 
years before the Dunciad was written. Warton. 

L. 261-2. 'VTe onl J farnl«b, *c. : That is, we, the 
teaching and ruling staff of the university, only furnish our students 
with a barren knowledge of words, of which they can make no 
rational use, and by compelling them to write Latin and Greek 
verses, • wed them to a muse,' which they must certainly • divorce,' 
when they enter upon real life. 

L. 270. And lieiv tlie block oflT : A notion of Aristotle, 
that there was originally in every block of marble a statue, which 
would appear on the removal of the superfluous parts. P. W. 
' L. 272. Pnpli : said to mean the Duke of Kingston and his 
tutor. 

L. 274. AJA^* apectre : See Homer, Od, XI., where the 
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ghost of Ajax turns sullenly from Ulysses the traveller, who had 
succeeded against him in the dispute for the arms of Achilles. 
Scribl. P.W. 

L. 275. A §^mj embroider'd race : Young men who 
have either never gone to the universities at all, or have stayed there 
but a short time, and then gone on their travels with a tutor. This 
was called, going the grand tour of Europe. The * pedants ' are the 
university tutors and their pupils. 

L. 290. Safe and anteen : See Vir^. iEn. I., 412 $eq, 

L. 299. ]Vo longrer Boman : Because the imperial Romans 
DO longer live upon its banks, but have given place to the effeminate 
and ignoble Italians, Even so late as thirty years ago, the word' 
' Italian' conveyed the notion of something that was unmanly and 
not morally estimable to an English ear ; but the political regene- 
ration of Italy has already effected a marvellous change. 

L. 301. Vo liappj convent* : I cannot forbear saying, 
though indeed every reader of taste will perceive the thing, that 
Pope has never written, nor indeed does our language afford, six 
more delicious lines. Warton. 

L. 302. JLbliotA pnrple as their ^rlneii: Warton says 
that the original of this line is in the poetry of J. B. Rousseau. 
Prof. Ward thinks that the comparison is to the purple stockings 
of an abbot. 

L. 303. lilly-illver'd Tales: Tuberoses. P. The tube- 
rose is a liliaceous plant bearing a white flower of an exquisite 
scent. 

L. 308. And Cnpld* ride the X«f on of the deeps : 
The winged lion, the arms of Venice. This Republic, heretofore 
the most considerable in Europe for her naval force and the extent 
of her commerce ; now illustrious for her Carnivals, P.W. 

L. 320. Air, the echo of a sound : Yet less a body than 
Echo itself ; for E^ho reflects sense or words at least, this gentleman 
only airs and tunes, Scriblenis. 

L. 324. Xansen, I'leenrood, Clhher: Three very 
eminent persons, all managers of plays ; who, though not Governors 
[i.e. tutors] by profession, had, each in his way, concerned them- 
selves in the education of youth. P.W. Fleetwood was patentee 
of Drury Lane Theatre from 1734 to 1745. Ward, 

L. 326. ]Vot undone : This line is so punctuated in all the 
early editions. Whether the comma be placed before or after ' not,' 

P 
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the meaning is much the same. The allusion is of course, as Prof. 
Ward suggests, to the protection of M.P.s from arrest: if a 
borough elect the young spendthrift, he is ' not undone ; * but it is 
his last chance. 

L. 331. Sort : Compare the modem colloquial use of * lot' 

L. 335. Parldell : The poet seems to speak of this young 
gentleman with great affection. The name is taken from Spenser, 
who gi^e3 it to a wandering courtly Squire, that travelled about for 
the same reason for which inany young Squires are now fond of 
travelling, and especially to PSois. P.W. 

L. 341. Annliis: Warton says that Sir Andrew Fountaine 
was meant, a keen and tricky collector of coins and antiques ; he 
succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as Master of the Mint in 1727, anddkd 
in 1753. (See Camithers's 'Additional Note.') 

L. 344. Pollio dine* : This seems more obscure than al- 
most any other passage in the whole. Perhaps he nkeant the Prince 
of Wales's dinners. Bowles, quoted by Ward. 

lb, Cramni'd ^ritli capon : Cp. Shakespeare's ' with 
good capon lined,' As You Like It, II., vii. 154. 

L. 349. Orant me •till to cheat : Imitated from. Horace, 

Ep. I. xvi. 60 : — 

Pulchra Lavenui, 

Da mihi fallere, . . . , 

Noctem peccads et fraudibus objice nubem. 

L. 355. Vli' Athenian fowl : The owl stamped on the 
reverse on the ancient money of Athens. The next verse is that by 
which Hobbes renders the line of Homer, lU xiv. 291, XoAjc^ 
«ucAi}0-«covo't 9eoi, arjpcs ik KVfLii/Btv, P.W. 

L, 357. Atty* — Cecrop* : 'The first kings of Athens,' say 
Pope and Warburton ; but Athenian legend names no such king as 
Attys ; only an Atthis, daughter of King Kranaos. 

L. 358. Vlie plgreon at tlilne ear : Among the many 
fabulous stories told of Mahomet, on6 of the most popular was,— 
That a tame pigeon used to whisper in his ear the commands of 
God. Christian controversialists pretended that the pigeon was 
taught to come and peck some grains of rice out of the Prophet s 
ear, to induce people to think that he then received by the ministry 
of an angel the several articles of the Koran. See Ockley's Htst. cj 
the Saracens, p. 6a (Bohn's ed. ) 

L. 363. Otlio— ]!f iger : Roman Emperors, each of whom 
reigned a very short time, and whose coins are therefore scarce. 
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L. 365, IlEamiiilas : It is uncertain what rival antiquary or 
virtuoso is meant by Mummius. Warton was informed that Dr. 
Mead the famous physician was intended, but this seems hardly 
credible. 

Id. I'ool-renofrned : A compound epithet in the Greek 
manner, renown'd iy fools, or renown'd/or making fools. P. 

L. 366. 'BTis Clieopft : According to the Dunciad note^ 
Mimimius pretended that the mummy of the old Egyptian king, 
Cheops, which lay alone in the pyramid named after him, had been 
stolen by a wild Arab and purchased by the consul at Alexandria, 
who transmitted it to his (Mummius's) museum. A ridiculous story, 
because Herodotus [II. 124] says that the body was not in the 
pyramid in his time. 

L. 368. Slstrnm : A metallic rattle used in the worship of 
Isis. See Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 93. The word is used contemptuously 
in Virg. j^n. viii. 696, where Cleopatra is described summoning 
her troops by the sound of the sistrum, instead of the trumpet. 

L. 374. l¥]ieiE Sallee roTer« : In explanation of this 
passage, the Dunciad notes quote from Spon's Voyages an anecdote 
about a Frenchman (Vaillant, the historian of the Syrian kings) 
who, when in the hands of some Barbary corsairs, swallowed twenty 
gold coins, which were afterwards recovered. 

L. 377. Demlgrod; They are called deol on their coins. 
P.W. 

L. 381. Great Ammoit : Jupiter Ammon is called to ^t- 
ness, as the father of Alexander, to whom those kings succeeded 
in the division of the Macedonian empire, and whose Horns [see 1. 
370] they wore on their medals. P.W. 

L. 388. noaflas : A physician of great learning, and no 1 ss 
taste. P.W. 

L. 399. I'iftir from Its hamble bed : These verses are 
imitated from the well-known lines of CatuUus, beginning 

Ut flos in septis secretus pasdtur hortis, 

L. 402, ICtnued it Caroline : It is a compliment which 
the Florists usually pay to princes and great persons, to give their 
names to the most ciuious flowers of their raising. P.W. 

L. 407. IVoir prostrate ! dead ! behold' that Caro^ 

line : A satirical insinuation is here levelled against the late queen, 

P2 
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as though, surrounded by hollow flatterers while livings, she vas 
regarded with absolute indifference now that she was dead. 

L. 415. Of all tbe •■avaoird race : AVe should hanfj 
expect to find these elegant and musical lines placed in the moat: 
of the (as here represented) narrow-souled, trifling entomologist. 

L. 424. Bird : i.e. butterfly ; as if ' bird ' might be used is 
a sort of generic sense, to signify ' winged creature.' 

L. 446. IFIlkiaa* wlagw : One of the first projectors of tk 
Royal Society ; who, among many enlarged and useful notions, en- 
tertained the extravagant hope of a possibility to fly to the moon 
which has put some volatile geniuses upon making wings for tha: 
purpose. P.W. Dr. John Wilkins (1614-1672) was one of the 
best and ablest men of the school known as the Latitudinariai 
divines. He was Warden of Wadham under the Commonwealth, 
and became Bishop of Chester after the Restoration. 

L. 453. A g-loonij clerk : The sceptical school of the day 
is here represented. 

L. 456. Moral KTidence : Alluding to a ridiculous and 
absurd way of some Mathematicians, in calculating the gradual 
decay of Moral Evidence by Mathematical proportions, according to 
which calculation in about fifty years it will be no longer probable 
that Julius Caesar was in Gaul or died in the Senate House. Sec 
Crai^s Theologi(B ChrisHatKS. Principia Mathematica. 

L. 465. The bigrlt priori road : Those who, from the 
effects in this visible world, deduce the eternal Power and Godhead 
of the First Cause, though they cannot attain to an adequate idea 6\ 
the Deity, yet discover so much of him as enables them to see the 
end of their creation and the means of their happiness : whereas 
they who take this Priori Road (such as Hobbes, Spinoza, Des Cartes, 
and some better reasoners) for one that goes right ten lose them- 
selves in mists, or ramble after visions, which deprive them of all 
sight of their end, and mislead them in the choice of the means. 
P.W. 

L. 467. Make nature still : This relates to such as, being 
ashamed to assert a mere Mechanic Cause, and yet unwilling 
to forsake it entirely, have had recourse to a certain Plastic Natun, 
Elastic Fluid, SuhHU Matter, &c. P.W. 

L. 469. Vkrniit some meclianic caoae, Ac : The first 
of these follies is that of Des Cartes ; the second of Hobbes ; the 
third of some succeeding philosophers. P. W. I am afraid that Pope 
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suffered himself so fax to be misled by the malignity of Warburton, 
as to aim a secret stab at Newton and Clarke, by associating their 
figurative, and not altogether unexceptionable, language concerning 
space (which they called the sensorium of the Deity) with the 
opinion of Spinoza. Dugald Stewart (cited in the Globe note). 
Addison (Spectator, No. 565) calls this notion of Newton's ' the 
noblest and most exalted way of considering infinite space.' 

L. 478. X<acretlas dre^r : Lib. I. w. 57-60. Scribl. 

L. 480. Reg-ardleM of oni* merit, dec. : Imitated from 
Lucretius in the passage just cited, — 

Nee bene promeriteis capitur, nee tangiiur ira. 

L. 481. JBrlgrlit imagre : The vision of Nature. 

L. 482. Theocles : Lord Shaftesbury, the philosopher. The 
allusion is to a passage in his Characteristics, where he enthusiasti- 
cally addresses Nature as the 'wise substitute of Providence,' and 
the ' empowering Deity.' See Dunciad notes. 

L. 485. Oar socletj : See the Pantheisticon, with its 
liturgy and rubrics, composed by Toland. W. 

L. 486. TImdal: See Book IL, 1. 399. 

lb. Stlemas: A Mr. Thomas Gordon, the translator of Tacitus, 
was meant. ' Silenus was an Epicurean philosopher, as appears 
from Virg. Eel. vi., where he sings the principles of that philosophy 
in his drink.' Dunciad note. 

L. 488. Seeds of fire : The Epicurean language, Semina 
rerum, or Atoms, Virg. Eel. vi. — 

Semina ignis — semina flammse. — P, 

L. 503. !£♦— JB** : It is vain, says Warton, to inquire the 
names that belong to these initial letters. Camithers (quoted by 
Ward) conjectures that by K* the Duke of Kent may have been 
meant : he died in 1740. 

L. 505. Poor TV * * : Wharton is probably meant. See 
Moral Essay I., 179, note. 

L. 512. Up to a iitar : The star of the Garter. 

lb. Iiike Kndymlon : Like the eternal sleeper of Greek 
legend, he sinks into a state of mond and intellectual lethargy. 

L. 513. A feather: See Epil. to Sat. II., 231, and Pope's 
note. 

L. 5aa Still keep tke luiici^ii slmpe: The effects of 
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the Magus's cup are just contrary to that of Circe, -which only 
represents the sudden plunging into pleasures. Hers took away 
the shape, and left the human mind ; this takes away the mind, and 
leaves the human shape. W. 

L. 521. JBat flbc, g-ood Oodidesn : The only comfort sucb 
people can receive must be owing in some shape or other to 
Dulness ; which makes one sort stupid, another impudent ; gives 
Self-conceit to some, arising from the flattery of their dependants ; 
presents the false colours of Interest to others, and buries or amuses 
the rest with idle Pleasures or Sensualities, till they become easy 
under any infamy. Each of which species is here shadowed under 
allegorical persons. P.W. 

L. 524. Cinunerlan grloova : See Horn. Od. xi. 14, — 

Kt^fieptwv av8fM¥ J^/AOf re iroAts t«, 
7l4pi KOi ¥t^ik-g ircicaAv/A/iicVou 

The Kimmerians of Homer lived beside the ' deep-flowing Ocean ;' 
afterwards the name was applied to a people living near the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus (Strait of Kertch). 

L. 526. irttlK another's eyes: Cp. Bums's poem, To 

a , 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us I 

L. 531. Tiirn'd to tlie san: Imitated from the description 
of Iris in Virgil, iEn. iv. 701, — 

Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores. 

L. 533. Hie Syren sisters = the pleasures derived firom 
music, vocal and instrumental. 

L. 541. Amice ^rlitte : Cp. Milton's Par. Reg., iv. 427,— 
Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice grey. 

Mr. Todd, in his note on the passage, shows that the term 'amice' 
(Lat. amicio, amictus) was in former times used of secular as well 
as ecclesiastical vestments : for instance, of the cloaks of Loid 
Mayors. At present it is only used to signify a white under vest- 
ment, worn over the shoulders by Roman Catholic priests when say- 
ing mass. In this sense it is used by Spenser, J^. Q. I., iv. 
18:— 

Array'd in habit blacke, and amis thin. 

lb. A priest succinct : A French cook in his white 
apron. 
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L. 542. All fle»li : Parodied perhaps from Is. xl. 6. 

L. 544. fllirank Into Hnurn: Boiled down to make soup, 
so that the essence of him is contained in a tureen. 

L. 545. Specioas mlradeii: is the literal rendering of 
Horace's speciosa miracula (Ars Poet. 144) ; which means ' dazzling 
marvels.' 

L. 548. ftdve and verdear : French terms relating to 
wines, which signify their flavour and poignancy. They are used 
by Boileau. — Dunciad Note. 

L. 550. Perlgrord : The name of an ancient province of 
France, of which the capital was Perigueux, now the chief town of 
the Dep. of the Dordogne. 

L. 552. JBladen — Hajfi — Knlgrltt : The first two are the 
names of gamesters. Bladen is a black man. Robert Knight, 
cashier of the South Sea Company, who fled from England in 1720 
(afterwards pardoned in 1742). These lived with the utmost mag- 
nificence at Paris, and kept open tables frequented by persons of 
the first quality of England, and even by princes of the blood of 
France. P.W. It is suggested that the elegant dinners given by 
these successful swindlers atone for all their roguery. 

L. 554. Three essential, dec: Warton (Essay on tke 
Genius of Pope, II. 374) speaks of this line as if it contained a 
profane parody on a religious doctrine. But this seems doubtful. 

L. 560. Il'^lio fltadj Kliakenpeare, drc: Mr. Thomas 
Edwards, a Gentleman^ as he is pleased to call himself, of Lincoln's 
Inn ; but in reality a gentleman only of the Dunciad, . . . who . . . 
very early retained himself in the cause of Dullness against Shake- 
speare. Scribl. P. 

L. 563. The silent race : Pythagoras imposed a prelimi- 
nary silence of five years on the disciples who wished to submit 
themselves to his teaching. 

L. 568. C^refTorlan — Oormog-on : A sort of lay-brothers, 
slips from the root of the Freemasons. P.W. 

L. 570. Doctom of her la^^ii : Pope had the offer, when 
at Oxford with Warburton [in 1741], of being made LL.D. [it 
should be D.C.L.], but refused it ; because the University would 
not confer the degree of D.D. on Warburton, to whom some of the 
members had proposed it. Roscoe. 

L. 577 — 582. These lines describe racing dukes, running 
marquises, coach-driving earls, and cobweb-spinnins barons. 
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L. 582. AracliMe** sIIIc^m line: This is one of the m-os: 

ingenious employments assigned, and therefore recoaunended oc'< 
to Peers of Learning. Of weaving stockings of the webs of spidery 
see the Philosophical Transactions. P.W. 

L. 583. Tlic Jadg« to dance : Alluding^ perhaps to ths! 
ancient and solemn Dance, intituled A Call of Sergeants. P.W 
Serjeants at law had formerly the exclusive right of pleading n 
the Court of Common Pleas ; 'yet they are not so limited as to l* 
restrained from pleading in any other court, where the judges ca^ 
them brothers, and hear them with great respect.' (Tomlins' La- 
Diet.) From the same authority we learn the meaning^ of *a Cal 
of Serjeants ; ' ' Serjeants at law are made by the king's wri 
directed imto such as are called^ commanding them to take upc: 
them that degree by a certain day ; • • • • in conferring ihesf 
degrees much ceremony was anciently used.' The stately for- 
malities in use on the occasion probably bore some resemblance to 
the slow and graceful minuet, and are therefore spoken of by Pope 
as a dance. 

L. 585. Pontiflc laxvr >- : Imitated from Horace, Od. II-. 
14, 28 ; pontificiun potiore coenis. 

L. 586. Tarkej* In » pie : The Dunciad notes say tha: 
this delicacy was invented in the bishopric of Durham. 
L. 587. C^alllc manter* : Elxpensive French cooks. 
L. 590. Teach klng« to fiddle : An ancient amusement 
of sovereign princes, (viz.) Achilles, Alexander, Nero ; though de- 
spised by Themistocles, who was a Republican. P.W. 

lb. Make •ematen dance : either after their prince, or to 
Pontoise, or Siberia. P.W. : (alluding to the ignominious exile of 
the Parliament of Paris to Pontoise in 1720, by order of the minister 
Dubois, because it thwarted the Government in dealing with Laws 
scheme). 

L. 595. Three entates : King, Lords, and Commons. 
L. 596. One nilgrkty Dnnciad : These lines are obscure; 
the meaning seems to be this : the foes of Dulness, men like 
Pulteney, Carteret, Pitt, and Chesterfield, and, in general, the 
party of the wits, were then trying to upset the • first minister ; " 
who, if he baffled them all, and induced the king to sustain him in 
power in spite of them, would make the king a friend of dunces, 
nay, a dunce himself ; and of England a mere ' Dundad,' or king- 
dom of dunces. 
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L.. 597. All IVatore nodii : The passage reads like a 
parody on Hem. //. I. 524-527, where Zeus speaks to Thetis of the 
irreversible character of that which his nod has ratified : — 

The nod that ratifies the will divine. 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable si|^ 

At the same time it is a punning parody ; for 'nod' means here 
(as in Essay on Crit, 180) domtitare, not annuere, and is spoken 
of drowsiness, not of assent. 

L. 599. Infltantl J : The divine emanations connected with 
the portentous yawn of the Goddess are naturally first communi- 
cated to the ministers of religion. 

L. 600. X<eadeii CMlbert : Dr. John Gilbert, Dean of Exeter, 
•was nominated Bishop of Llandaff in 1740 ; thence in 1748 he was 
translated to Salisbury ; and by a second translation in 1757 became 
Archbishop of York. He was therefore, at the time when Pope 
published this attack upon him, Bishop of Llandaff. 

Warton says, ' He (Gilbert) had never given Pope any particular 
offence ; but he had attacked Dr. King of Oxford, whom Pope 
much respected. And this attack was made in a rude and rough 
manner.' 

Bowles says that he had heard on good authority that the 
epithet ' leaden ' was imjustly applied to Dr. Gilbert, who was in 
fact an eloquent and impressive preacher. 

Gilbert was a great pluralist. Along with the bishopric of Llan- 
daff, he held the living of Ashburton, a Canonry at Christ Church, 
and the rectory of Peteijavy, Sussex. It was he that introduced 
the practice (now, perhaps, entirely discontinued) of confirming in 
batches. He used to lay his hands on the head of each candidate 
kneeling at the rail, then draw back, and pronounce the prayer over 
them all. (Bishop Newton's Life, quoted in Cassan's Lives of the 
Bishops of Salisbury. ) 

L. 601. C«tcli*dt for caaiTlit: There is more justification 
for the form ' catch'd ' than might appear at first sight. The verb 
• catch ' is not found in Anglo-Saxon writers ; cacchen, with pret. 
<ahte, first occurs in Layamon ; see Sir F. Madden's Glossary. 
In formation it seems to have been assimilated to' reccan, reahte, 
weccan, weahte. But these are weak verbs (Rask's Grammar, 
§ 214 ; Morris's Hist. Outlines, p. 309) ; a form cacchede might 
therefore be expected to occur. Such we accordingly find in the 
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Ormulum (date about 1250), the author of which uses both bi- 
kcEchedd and bi-kahht for ' caught.' (Kington Oliphant's Standard 
English, p. 105.) With regard to the derivation, Mr. Wedgwood 
(Dictionary of the Engl. Lang.) finds it in the Picard cocker, Yr. 
chasser ; cp. the Ital. cacciare. Even if so, the word is originally 
Teutonic ; it is the Dutch ketzen, Gtr. hetzen, to hunt. 

L. 601. Tlie H!all: Westminster Hall, where are the law- 
courts. 

L. 602. Could not spenk : Because it had been silenced 
since 1717. 

L. 603. Tlie nation's senne : Public Opinion expressed in 
the House of Commons. 

L. 606. KT'n Pallnnrn* : This very elegant allusion be 
owes to Young, Sat. vii. 225 — 

What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm? 
Our Palinurus slept not at the helm. 

Wakefield. 

The reference is to Virg. yEn. V. 856. 

L. 607 — 610 : These verses were written many years ago, and 
may be found in the state poems of that time. P. W. ' Navies 
yawning for orders' is perhaps an allusion to Admiral Hosier's 
squadron, which was kept so long in inaction cruising off the Spanish 
Main before the war which broke out in 1739, that the admiral and 
thousands of- his sailors fell victims to the yellow fever. See Glover's 
\i?i\[BAoi Hosier's Ghost, What does Pope mean by 'state poems?' 
The substance of these lines is found in a little poem by Lord Halifax 
* On Orpheus and Signora Francisca Margarita : ' — 

And when the tawny Tuscan rais'd her strain^ 
Rook furls his sails, and dozes on the main. 
Treaties unfinish'd in the office sleep. 
And Shovel yawns for orders on the deep. 

L. 611. O Mniie ! relate : Scriblerus has a learned note 
on this invocation, referring to Hom. //. II. 491, and Virg. ^n, 
VII. 64s,— 

£t meministis enim, Divx, et memorare potestis. 

' But our poet had yet another reason for putting this task upon the 
Muse, that, all besides being asleep, she only could relate what 
passed.' P.W.. 

L. 616. The venal qnlet, Ac: [See ante, 1. 15.] It were 
a problem worthy the solution of Aristarchus himself ♦ ♦ • * ♦ 
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to inform us, which required the greatest effort of our Goddess's 
power, to entrance the dull, or to quiet the venal. . For though the 
venal may be more unruly than the dull, yet, on the other band, 
it demands a much greater expense of her virtue to entrance than 
barely to quiet. Scribl. W. 

L. 620. In T»ln, in vain : Of this concluding passage 
Thackeray writes, — ' In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I 
think, to the very greatest height which his sublime art has attained, 
and shows himself the equal of all poets of all times. It is the 
brightest ardour, the loftiest assertion of truth, the most generous 
wisdom, illustrated by the noblest poetic figure, and spoken in 
words the aptest, grandest, and most harmonious.' (English 
Humourists, p. 231.) 

L. 622. She come* ! iilie comes ! As Dulness approaches, 
through the gloom which she diffuses around her, the sable throne 
of her parents. Chaos and Night (Book L, 12), is disclosed to view. 
She has already cast a blight on all forms of public life, and 
deadened all political activity ; her baneful influence is now to be 
extended to Intellect, Art, and Virtue, as exhibited in individuals. 
Before her, the bright and airy 'fancy' of the lyric poet is bedimmed 
and clogged ; the 'wit' of the critic and the satirist, after a few 
expiring flashes, is choked by her suffocating breath. No inspira- 
tion comes any more to Artists, and the Fine Arts one by one decay 
and perish. ' Truth ' — moral truth — the eternal principles of morals 
— tin now believed to have been established beyond the reach of 
cavil, are disputed by those who deny all truth to be more than 
relative, or smothered under mountains of casuistry. Natural 
Philosophy, which in the hands of a Newton started from the idea 
of God, and ' leaned on Heaven,' under the management of Dulness 
is turned into an investigation of phenomena and their proximate 
causes, and ceases to be Philosophy. The old true principles being 
obscured, Dulness suggests desperate and absurd expedients to the 
thinkers who wish to save something from the wreck (637-640). 
The influence of the Goddess still increasing, the ' sacred fires ' of 
Religion, of which Dulness has undermined the hold on the heart of 
man, cease to warm and enlighten ; yet they are ' veiled ' only ; 
they can never be extinguished. Lastly, — as we have seen the 
principles of morals subverted, so now Morality itself, or the 
practice of virtue, deprived by degrees of all its old and tried supports, 
crumbles to the earth and perishes. 
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L. 627. At dr«ad Medea** •train: The reference is to 
the fourth act of the Medea, one of Seneca's tragedies. In the 
course of her incantation she says — 

Nemoris antiqui domus 
Amisit urabram vocis imperio meae. 
Die relicto Phoebus in medio stetit ; 
Hyadesque nostris cantibus motae labant. 

Compare also Ovid, Met. vii. 207-9.* 

L. 629. Argru*** e jes : According to the well-known XegssA, 
Argus, son of Arestor, having a hundred eyes, of which only two 
were asleep at a time, was set by Juno to watch lo. Mercury, by 
the command of Jupiter, lulls all his eyes to sleep by the sound of 
his pipe, waves over them his medicated wand to make the slumbG 
deeper, and then kills him. — See Ovid, Met. II. 

L. 633. To lier old cavern : Alluding to the saying of 
Democritus, that Truth lay at the bottom of a deep well, from 
whence he had drawn her ; though Butler replied archly enough, 
* He first put her in, before he drew her out.' W. 

Democritus, called the Laughing Philosopher, was a native d 
Abdera in Thrace, and flourished in the fifth century before Christ 
He used to complain that we know nothing absolutely ; that Truth 
lies at the bottom of an abyss (iv pvO^ 19 aAijd«ia), and that our senses 
grope about in the darkness. (Nouv. Biogr. G^n^rale.) 

L. 634. Cannlstr J : Casuistry is a branch of Moral Theology ; 
it is the discussion of cases of conscience with a view to the establi^ 
ment of rules of conduct, and it includes those rules when estab- 
lished. This at least is the old meaning of the word. Jesuit 
writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cultivated 
casuistry with great earnestness, but brought it into discredit by 
connecting with it the doctrine of probaHlism ; according to whidi 
(in its extreme and abusive form) a person might do an agreeable 
act, though doubting its lawfulness, if he found a probable support 
for it in the opinion of even one approved theologian. Laxities of 
this sort drew forth the indignant satire of Psiscal in the Ltttrts 
Provinciates, and are described in order to be condemned by Jeremy 
Taylor in the Preface to his Ductor Dubitantium, Having been 
greatly abused, casuistry fell into universal disrepute; and the 
language of Pope respecting it is thus explained. The late Prot 
Maurice, in his Lectures on Casuistry, Cambridge, 1868, vindicates 
his use of the tenn,— it had been dropped by bis predecessor^ Dr. 
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Whewell, — but proposes to exclude rules for the conscience from 
its connotation, retaining the study of the iaws of conscience. 

L. 635. Plillosopliy : See note to 1. 622. 

L. 637. Phjfllc of M«tapliyflic : Warburton explains 
this to mean, that certain writers, as Berkeley and other idealists, 
wishing to prove the self-subsistence of the soul, have, in their physio- 
logical inquiries about the dody, resorted to metaphysics to help 
them in proving that the body is not material, or rather that matter 
does not exist ; while a different school, desiring to drive men to 
Revelation as the only refuge from atheism, have, in their meta- 
physical inquiries about the soul, attempted to show that all her 
operations are merely the result of physical combinations, appreci- 
able by sense. Note the singular form; we now say 'Physics,' 
'Metaphysics,' though we keep 'Logic' in the singular. Some 
general termination for the names of sciences, corresponding to the 
German tk, is a great desideratum in our language. 

L. 639. JSKjatery to Mattaematlcfl fl j : A sort of men, 
who make human reason the adequate measure of all truth, having 
pretended that whatsoever is not fully comprehended by it is 
contrary to it, — certain defenders of religion, who would not be 
outdone in in a paradox, have gone as far in the opposite folly, and 
attempted to show that the mysteries of religion may be mathe- 
matically demonstrated; as the authors of Philosophic or Astro- 
nomic principles of Religion, natural and revealed, who have 
much prided themselves on reflecting a fantastic light upon 
religion from the frigid subtilty of school moonshine. W. In this 
note Warburton appears to point, to the writings of Dr. Clarke and 
Dr. T. Burnet. The latter was the author of Telluris Theoria Sacra, 
and Moses Vindicatus, works much read and canvassed in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, in which the writer attempted in a 
very peculiar fashion to give an astronomical basis to the Mosaic 
cosmogony. Dr. Samuel Clarke was famous for his attempts to 
demonstrate all the leading doctrines of Christianity. In the preface 
to his Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God, he 
writes, ' I have confined myself to one only method or continued 
thread of arguing, which I have endeavoured should be as near to 
Mathematical as the nature of such a discourse would allow. ' Pope 
did not love him : see Moral Essay IV. 76. 

L. 641. Blaslilngr: As well at the memory of the past 
overflow of Dulness, when the barbarous learning of so many ages 
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was employed in corrupting the simplicity .... of religion, as 
at the view of these her false supports in the present. W. 

L. 646. Vn-creatlug- : The prefix has the effect of reversing 
the meaning of the participle. So Dryden has, 'music shall untune 
the sky ' (Song for St. Cecilia's Day, last line) ; and Shelley, * I 
arise and unbuild it again' (The Cloud, last line). 

L. 647. C^reat Auarcli : Chaos is called ' the Anarch old' 
in the Par. Lost, Book II. 

L. 648. UniTemal darkness : The conclusion is evidently 
suggested by Shakespeare's — 

And darkness be the burier of the 6iisA.—Roscoe, 
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L ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 

VARIATIONS OF THE EDITION OF 1711* FROM THE 

RECEIVED TEXT, 

L. 30, 31, Those hate as rivals all that write ; and others 
But envy wits, as eunuchs envy lovers 

L. 32. All such have still . . . 

L. 65. ... still t'extend them more 

L. 74, 75. That art is best which most resembles her ; 
Which still presides, yet never does appear 

L. ^(i. ... thus the sprightly soul 

L. 80, 81. There are whom Heaven has blest with store of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it. 

L. 82. ... ever are at strife 

L, 90. Nature, like Monarchy . . . 

^ Here called L. 
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L. 92. First learned Greece just precepts did indite, 

L. 93. ... flight 

L. 98. From great examples useful rules were given 

After 105, L has — 

Set up themselves, and drove a sep'rate trade 

L. 116. These lost the sense . . . 

L. 117. ... explain'd . . . 

L. 123. You may confound, but . . . 

L. 126. ... your notions bring 

L. 130. When first great Maro ... 

L. 137. And did his work to rules as strict confine 

After 160 L has — 

But care in poetry must still be had. 
It asks discretion ev'n in running mad. 

L. 161. And though . . . 

L. 178. Oft hide his force . . . 

L. 179. . Those are but . . . 

L. 184. . . . all-devouring age 

L. 186. . . . triumphant paeans . . . 

L. 197. That with weak . . . 

L. 199. . . . that science . . . 

L. 219. Fir'd with the charms fair Science does impart 

L. 220. ... Art 

L. 259. ... oft the men of wft 

L. 262. For not to know . . . 

L. 265. . . . but parts they prize 

L. 270. As e'er could D s, of the laws o' th' stage 

L. 283. The stage can ne'er so vast a throng . . . 

L. 320. . . . style exprest 

L. 338. . . . with such, is right or wrong 

L. 362-3. Not in L 

L. 374. . . . various lays . . . 

L. 394. Some the French writers . . . 

L. 413. Nor praise nor damn . . . 

L. 428. . . . the dull believers quit 

L. 440. . . . our zealous isle . . . 

L. 449. . . . our ready wit 

L. 463. New Bl s and new M s . . 

L. 485. Some fair idea . . . 

L. 490. . . . time does full perfection give 
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L. 492. ... in few years decay 

L. 495. Repays not half that envy . . . 

L. 498. . . . that in the spring does rise 

L. 499. And gaily . . . 

L. 500. . . . that does our cares employ 

L. 502, 3. The more his trouble as the more admir'd, 

Where wanted, scorn* d, and envied where acquir'd 
L. 504. Maintain'd with pains, but forfeited with ease 
L. 508. Too much does Wit from ...» 
L. 51a Of old those found . , . 
L. 519. And each ill author . . . 
L. 521. » . . by sacred lust . . • 

After 545 L has— 

Then first the Belgian morals were extoll'd ; 

We their religion had, and ihey our gold. 
L. 562. . . . wit, art, and learning join 

L. 564. ... to your judgment's due 

L. 567. Speak, when you 're sure, yet speak with diffidence. 
L. 575. And things ne'er known . . . 
L. 576. ... not approved 

L. 586. And stares, Tremendous / . . . 
L. 597. ... let duU fools be vain 

L. 600. . . . old dull course they keep 

L. 624. Nay, run to altars . . . 
After 648 L has — 

Not only Nature did his laws obey, 

But Fancy's boundless empire own'd his sway 
L. 651. Received his rules . . • 
L. 665, 6. Not in L 
L. 673, 4. Nor thus alone the curious eye to please, 

But to be found, when need requires, with ease 
L. 689. All was believ'd but nothing . . . 
L. 723, 4. Not in L 
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II. THE DUNCIAD. 



I. LIST OF EDITIONS. 



z. The following is a list of the most important editions of the 
Dunciad. All these are in the Bodleian Library, and have been 
minutely examined. No other edition, to judge from the complete 
list given in Lowndes' Bibliographer^ Manual^ possesses any 
features of novelty or interest which these have not. 

A. The Dunciad, an Heroic poem, in Three Books, ismo. 

Dublin, printed, London Reprinted for A. Dodd. 1728. 
Frontispiece, an altar composed of dull books (Gibber's 
Plays, Ogilby's Virgil, Theobald's Shakespeare Restored, 
&c.), with an owl perched upon it. (This seems to have 
been the original edition, printed probably in England, as 
explained in the Introduction, p. xxxii. note, but sent over to 
Dublin to make its first appearance. The name of ' Dodd' 
appears to be fictitious ; no trace of any bookseller with 
that name can be found.) 
A'. Tlie Dunciad, an Heroic Poem, in Three Books, ismo. 
The Second Edition. Dublin, Printed ; London, reprinted 
for A. Dodd, 1728. (The frontispiece is the same as in A. 
from which this edition only differs in setting right certain 
flagrant errors of the press. ) 

B. Tlie Dunciad ITariornm, with the Prolegomena of 

Scriblerus. London. Printed for A. Dod, 1729, 4to. The 
title vignette is of an ass munching thistles, and carT3nng 
panniers laden with books, on the top of which is a small 
owl. (This is the ' first avowed edition * of Lowndes. It 
came forth with all that * pomp of prefaces * of which Swift 
speaks in one of his letters ; of these pieces a list and de- 
scription will be found at p. 238.) 

C. Tiie Dunciad, with Notes Variorum, and the Prolego- 

mena of Scriblerus. London, Printed for Lawton Gilliver, 
at Homer's Head, against St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet 
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Street, 1729. lamo. (The owl frontispiece, slightly modi- 
fied, re-^ppears in this edition. The prefaces, &c., which 
it contains are the same with those of B, except for the 
omission of the Addenda of Scriblerus, calling attention to 
misprints.) 

C The same title-page as the last, with the addition of the 
words *■ The Second Edition, with some additional Notes.' 
1729 ; i2mo. (The frontispiece is again the ass and 
panniers. Contents as in C, with the addition of five pages 
of * Errata,' headed * M. Scriblerus Lectori.') 

D. The Diancliicl, in three books. Written in the year 
1727. With Notes Variorum, and the Prolegomena of 
Scriblerus, 4to. No date ; but Lowndes assigns it to 1733. 
(This edition agrees generally with C and C ) 

£. The ICevr Donclad, as it was found in the year 1741. 
With the illustrations of Scriblerus and Notes Variorum. 
Printed for T. Cooper, 1742, 4to. (This is Book IV. on its 
first appearance.) 

E'. Title-page as in E ; yet it must be of later date ; for in the 
single passage, between lines 39 and 43, where this edition 
differs from E, the difference is continued in F and all later 
editions. i2mo. 

F. The Donclad, in Four Books. Printed according to the 
complete copy found in the year 1742. With the Prole- 
gomena of Scriblerus and Notes Variorum. T. Cooper, 
1743. (Here at last we have the poem in its perfect shape, 
as it is now read. To the former stock of prefaces, &c., 
are added in this edition the Hypercritica of Aristarchus, 
and his Dissertation on the Hero of the Poem, both sup- 
plied by Warburton.) 

In the following collation the various editions of the Dunciadsne 
designated by the letters imder which we have just described them. 
The standard of comparison is the edition of 1743 (F), which is in 
substantial agreement with all the modem editions. The degree 
and mode in which A, the earliest edition, varies from this standard, 
cither by omission, substitution, or transposition, will be found 
exactly indicated ; and Pope's modus operandi, when he resolved, and 
carried out his purpose, to substitute Cibber for Theobald, may be 
seen at a glance. The numbering of the lines is of course that of 

Q2 
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edition F. AU this applies only to the first three Books. In the case 
of the Fourth Book, in which, since Theobald had been barely men- 
tioned, little change was required in order to put Gibber in his 
place, the standard edition is compared ¥dth £ and E'. 



2. COLLATION OF THE FIRST EDITION OF THE DUNCIAD (BOOKS 
I., II., III., 1728; BOOK IV., 1742) WITH THE RECEIVED 
TEXT. 

BOOK I. 

L. z. Book ' and the man I sing, the first . . . 

... to the ears of kings 
L. 3. Say, great Patricians ! (since yourselves inspire 

These wondrous works ; so Jove and fate require !) 
L. 5. Say from what cause, . . . 
L. 7, 8, Not in A 

L. 17. ... to confirm she tries 

In the place of lines 19-33, A has — 

Where wave the tatter'd ensigns of Rag-Fair, 

A yawning ruin hangs and nods in air ; 

Keen, hollow winds howl thro' the bleak recess. 

Emblem of music caused by emptiness : 

Here in one bed two shivering sisters lye. 
After 1. 34 occur in A the lines 269-272 
L. 37, 38. Not in A 

L. 39. Hence springs each weekly muse, the living bgast 
L. 41. ... elegiac lay 

L. 42. Hence the soft sing-song on Cecilia's day 
L. 45. 'Twas here in clouded majesty she shone 
L. 76. Fast by, fair vallies . . . 
L. 90. Yet lived ... 

L. 91. ... in pleasing slumbers lay 

L. 92. And eat . . . 
L. 93. But pensive . . . 

L. 95. Much to her mind the solemn feast . . . 
L. Z03. She saw in Norton all his father shine 

' Books, A'. 
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L. 106. And furious D n* foam in Wh— ^"s rage. 

L. 108. But chief, in Tibbald's . . . 

For lines 109-117, A has — 

Sees Gods with Daemons in strange league ingage. 
And earth, and heaven, and hell, her battles wage I 

She eyed the Bard where supperless he sate, 
And pined, unconscious of his rising fate ; 
Studious he sat, with all his books around, 

L. 120, Then writ . . . 

For lines 121-140, A has — 

He roll'd his eyes that witness'd huge dismay. 
Where, yet unpawned, much learned lumber lay,* 
Volumes, whose size the space exactly fiU'd ; 
Or which fond authors were so good to gild ; 
Or where, by Sculpture made for ever known, 
The page admires new beauties, not its own. 

L. 145. A Gothic Vatican ! of Greece . . . 

L. 146. . . . worthy W y, W s, and Bl— % 

L% 152. Old Bodies of Philosophy . . . 

L. 162. And last, a little Ajax tips the spire. 

L. 164. . . . and nearest at my heart. 

L. 167, 168. Not in A 

Lb 170. To human heads . . . 

L. 171. . . . makes their aim . • » 

L. 174. Who spread . . . 

Instc^ of lines 177-180, A has — 

Ah I still o'er Britain stretch that peaceful wand, 
Which lulls th' Helvetian and Batavian land, 
Where, 'gainst thy throne if rebel Science rise, 
She does but show her coward face and dies : 
There thy good scholiasts with unwearied pains 
Make Horace flat, and humble Maro's strains ; 
Here studious and tmlucky Modems save. 
Nor sleeps one error in its father's grave ; 
Old puns restore, lost blunders nicely seek, 
And crucify poor Shakespear once a week. 

^ Pope speaks of this somewhere among the Errata ; it should have been 
5, for Dennis. The other name is Whiston. 
This line would have been utterly inappropriate to Gibber. 
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For* thee I dim these eyes, and stuff this head 
With all such reading as was never read ; 
For thee supplying, in the worst of days, 
Notes to dull books, and Prologues to dull plays ; 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it. 
And write about it, Goddess, and about it : 
So spins the silkworm small its slender store, 
And labours, till it clouds itself all o'er. 
Not that my pen to critics was confined. 
My verse gave ampler lessons to mankind ; 
So written precepts may successless prove. 
But sad examples never fail to move. 
For lines 187-196, A has — 

Had Heaven decree'd such works a longer date, 
Heav'n had decree'd to spare the Grub-street states 
But see great Settle to the dust descend, 
And all thy cause and empire at an end. 
L. 198. His gray-goose weapon . . . 
L. 199. But what can I ! my Flaccus cast aside. 

Take up th* Attorney's (once my better) guide? 
L. 201-210, not in A 
L. 2ZI. . . . the Roman geese . . . 

L. 212. And save the state by cackling to the Tories. 
For lines 213-244, A has — 

Yes, to my country I my pen consign, 

Yes, from this moment, mighty Mist ! am thine. 

And, rival, Curtius, oif thy fame and zeal. 

O'er head and ears plunge for the public weaL 

Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 

Unstall'd, imsold ; thus glorious mount in fire. 

Fair without spot ; than greased by grocer's hands. 

Or shipp'd with W to ape and monkey lands. 

Or wafting ginger, round the streets to go. 
And visit alehouse where ye first did grow. 
L. 245. With that he lifted thrice the sparkling ♦ • . 
Instead of lines 250-255, A has — 

•low flames old Memnon,^ now Rodrigo bums, 

^ Six of the lines that follow were transferred, slightly altered, to Book I V., 
p. 349, in the edidon of 1742, and subsequently. 
' Plays and farces of Theobald. 
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In one quick flash see Proserpine expire, 
And last, his own cold jEschylus took fire. 
Then gush'd the tears, as from the Trojan's eyes 

For lines 269-272, A has — 

Raptured, he gazes round the dear retreat, 
And in sweet numbers celebrates the seat. 

L. 285. . . . Congreve and Comeille 

L. 286. Can make a C r, Jo n, or O IL 

L. 290. ... a H and owl 

L. 293. Know, Settle, cloy'd with custard and with praise, 
Is gathered to the dull . . . 

L. 296. Where G n,* B , and high-bom H rest. 

For lines 297-326, A has — 

I see a King 1 who leads my chosen sons 

To lands that flow with clenches and with puns : 

Till each famed theatre my empire own, 

Till Albion, as Hibemia, bless my throne. 

I see, I see ! — ^Then rapt, ishe spoke no more. 

God save King Tibbald I Grub-street alleys roar. 

L. 339. Hoarse thunder ^ . . 

L. 340. . . . loud nation 

BOOK II. 

\,, 1-18. Not in A 

L. 19. The sons of Dulness meet : an endless band 

After L 26, A has — 

Now herald hawker's rusty voice proclaims 
Heroic prizes, and advent'rous games ; 

L. 2f . In that wide space the Goddess took her stand 

L. 67, 68. With steps unequal Lintot urged the race. 
And seem'd to emulate great Jacob's pace. 

L. 97-100, not in A 

L. 113-116 stand thus in A, — 

Baffled, yet present ev'n amidst despair, 
To seize his papers, Curll,- was next thy care; 
His papers all the sportive winds uplift 
And whisk 'em back to G , to Y— ^-, to 

L. 126. **,**, and * *, the wretches caught 

* Gildon, Banks, Howard. 
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L. 144. • • • * *'s modem bed 

L. 147. . . . pillory'd D-: — 

L. 148. And T fla^frant from the lash, below 

L. 149. , There kick'd and cudgel'd - — might ye view 
After 1. 160, A has — 

Pearls on her neck, and roses in her hair, 
8Um1 a line too coarse for insertion. 

L. 167. Ch d* and C ^1 

L. 203. R the feather 

L. 205. * * his mouth 

L. 207. But O 2 the poet's healing balm • 

L. 209. Unlucky O 1 thy lordly . . . 

L. 238. And R and railing, bnmgling and B , 

L. 241, 242. Not in A 

L. 243. ... ye all alike shall win 

L. 257, 258, not in A 

L. 28a . • . the * * * Journals, bound 

L. 283. , . . great D— 5 stands 

L. 291. Next Ei * dived . • . 

L. 293. . . . E lost 

L. 294. E in vain . . . 

L. 295. H try'd* the next, but hardly snatch'd from sig^ht 

L. 296. Instant buoys up, and rises into light 
After L 298, A has — 

Far worse unhappy D r succeeds. 

He search'd for coral, but he gather'd weeds. 
L. 299. ...*** and * * * creep. 

L. 300. Long-winded both, as natives . . . 
L. 301. This only merit pleading for the prize 
L. 302. Nor . . . 
Instead of lines 303-318, A has — 

But nimbler W d reaches at the ground. 

Circles in mud, and darkens all around 
L. 323, 324, not in A 
L. 325. Sudden, a burst . . • 



' Chetwood in C. ■ Oldmixon, C ' Dennis, C 

* So also in A'. ' Smedley ' in C, and all later editions. 
•Then* * try'd, B, C, C ; then P • * cssay'd, D. 
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L. 326. Lo £ rose, tremendous all in mud ! 

For 1. 343-346. A has— 

Pours into Thames : Each City bowl is full 
Of the mixt wave, and all who drink grow dull. 
L. 347. How to the banks where bards departed doze 
L. 348. ... how all the bards arose 

After 1. 348, A has — 

Taylor, sweet bird of Thames, majestic bows, 

And Sh 1 nods, the poppy on his brows 

L. 349. While M n there, ... 

L. 351. And ' Take (he sai4) these robes . . . 
L. 353. . . . show'd the robe . . . 

Instead of lines 355-364 A has — 

Slow moved the Goddess from the silver flood, 
(Her Priest preceding) thro' the gates of Lud. 
L. 365. Her critics there she summons, and proclaims 
L. 367. Hear you, in whose grave heads . . . 
L. 379. Three Cambridge sophs . . • 

L. 399. C ^s^ and Tindal . . . 

L. 411. At last C re . . . 

L. 412. And *** himself' . . . 

L. 413. T s and T the church and state gave o'er 

L. 414. Nor * * * talk'd,* nor S * whisper'd more 

L. 415. Ev'n N n, gifted with his mother's tongue, 

L. 416. Tho' bom at Wapping, and from Daniel sprung 
L. 417. Ceased his loud bawling breath, and dropt the head 
L. 423. Or prouder march'd . . , 

L. 425. How E ^ lay . . . 

L. 427. All others . . , 

» Shadwell, C. 

* Collins must have been meant. Pope's note in C says : ' The surrepti- 
tious editions placed here the name of a gentleman, -who, though no great 
friend to the clergy, is a man of morals and ingenuity.' 

» Old James himself,— B, C, C; Motteux himself, D. 

* Motteux, B, C, C, Kclsey, D. 

* Naso, B, C, C, D. 

* Lauras, B, C, C, D. Eusden is meant. 
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BOOK III. 

L. 14. The King descended to ... 

L. 15-22, not in A 

L. 23. There in a dusky vale . . . 

L. 50. Did from Boeotian . . « 

L. 74. ... at a birth begun 

L. 75. One man immortal . . . 

L. 79. ... as far extend thy eyes 

L. 85. Against her throne . . . 

L. 86. In dulness strong, th' avenging Vandals rise 

Instead of 1. 105-112, A has — 

Lo statues, temples, theatres o'ertumed. 
Oh glorious ruin I and * * * burn'd. 

L. 113. See' st thou an Isle, . ^ • 

L. 142. And a new C ^r . . , 

L. 143, See yet a younger, by his blushes known 



L. 146. Another Durfey, 



* * * 



• » 



L. 147. For thee each . . . 

L. 149-178, not in A 

L. 180. How like their manners . . . 

After L 180, A has — 

Famed for good nature B .^ and for truth; 

D 3 for pious passion to the youth. 

After 1. 184 are inserted, in A, lines 173-178 
Then A has the foflowing passage, of which lines 15-18 and 149- 
i(;2 are variations : 

See next two slip-shod Muses traipse along, 

In lofty madness meditating song, 

With tresses staring from poetic dreams. 

And never wash'd, but in Castalia's streams. 

H and T , glories of their race ! 

Lo H ck's fierce, and M ^"s rueful face ! 

W n, the scourge of Scripture, mark with awe I 

And mighty J ^b, blunderbuss of law ! 

Lo thousand thousand, every nameless name, 

All crowd, who foremost shall be damn'd to fame 

» Burnet, C. ■ Duckit, C 
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How proud ! how pale ! how earnest all appear ! 
How rhymes eternal jingle in their earl 

Pass these to nobler sights : Lo H stands 

Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands ; 
How honey'd nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
How sweet the periods, neither said nor simg 1 

Still break the benches, H , with thy strain. 

While K , Br , W preach in vain. 

Round him each science by its modem type 
Stands known ; Divinity with box and pipe, 
And proud Philosophy with breeches tore. 
And English music with a dismal score : 
While happier History with her comrade Ale, 
Sooths the sad series of her tedious tale. 
Fast by, in darkness palpable inshrined, 

W s, B r, M-— n, all the poring kind, 

A lumberhouse of books in every head. 
Are ever reading, and are never read. 

L. i86. With visage from his shelves with dust ... 

L. i88. That wonnes in haulkes and hemes, and H— ^ he 
hight. 

L. 191-232, not in A, except so far as embodied in the passage 
quoted above. 

After 1. 190, A has — 

But oh ! what scenes, what miracles behind ! 
Now stretch thy view, and open all thy mind. 

L. 233. He look'd, and saw a sable seer arise 

L. 236. . . . threaten war^ 

L. 238. Gods, imps, and monsters . . • 

L. 242. Breaks out refulgent . . . 

L. 249. Silent the monarch gazed ; yet ask'd in thought 

L. 250. What God or demon all these . . « 

L. 251, 252, not in A. 

L. 253. To whom the Sire : In yonder , . . 

L. 255. A godlike youth : See Jove's own bolts he flings 

L. 256. Rolls the loud thunder, and the lightning wings. 

L. 266. . . . here B th, and C r there 

L. 268. • . . C ^r mounts the w 

L. 279. . . . my bays 

* Meant for Heame. 
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After 1. 284, A, A', B, C, C, and D insert the following lines, 
which in the later editions are transferred, slightly altered, to Book 
I.. 205 :— 

Different our parties, but with equal grace 

Our Groddess smiles on Whig and Tory race ; 

'Tis the same rope at sev'ral ends they twist. 

To Dulness, Ridpath is as dear as Mist. 

L. 287. .... that thou, or C r' e'er 

L. 288. Should wag two serpent tails . . . 

L. 292. In the Dog's tail his progress ends at last. 

L. 295. . . . can never stray 

L. 296. And licks up . . . 

L. 297, 298. Thy dragons ♦ * and ♦ * shall taste,* 

And from each show rise duller than the last. 
L. 303-306, not in A 
L. 307. . . . her cause . . ^ 

L. 308. . . . thy friend 

L. 309. . . . for her shalt join 

After L 318, A has— 

Beneath his reign, shall E ' wear the bays, 

C ^r preside. Lord Chancellor of Plays, 

B ^ sole judge of Architecture sit. 

And A e P s* be preferr'd for wit ! 

I see the unfinished Dormitory wall f 

I see the Savoy totter to her fall ! 

The sons of Isis reel ! the townsmen's sport ; 

And Alma Mater all dissolved in Port,* 
Then, when these signs declare the mighty year. 

When the dull stars roll round, and re-appear ; 

Let there be darkness ! (the dread power shall say) 

All shall be darkness, as it ne'er were day ; 

To their first Chaos wit's vain works shall fall. 

And universal Dulness cover all I 
No more the Monarch could such raptures bear ; 

He waked, and all the vision mix'd with air. 

'OrCibbcr, B, CC D. 

* Magistrates and peers shall taste, C. 

» Eusden, C. * Benson, D. • Namby Pamby, B. C, C, D. 

• After this line, B, C, C, and D, insert the fine passage beginning * She 
comes,' &C., which, in the final distribution of the poem into four books, was 
placed, with transpositions and additions, at the end of Book IV. 
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BOOK rv. 

L. 9. 'Twas when the Dog-star's , . • 

L. 37. Oft to her heart . . . 

Instead of lines 39-42, E has — 

Oft her gay sister's life and spirit fled ; 
But History and Satire held their head : 

L. 55. My racks and tortures . . . 

After 1. 114, F has marks of the omission of foiu: lines. 

L. 139. While lo . . . 

L. 143, 144, not in £ or £' 

L. 145. All flesh is humbled, youth's bold courage cools, 
Each shuddering owns the Genius of the schools ; 

L. 20I. Where B — tl — y . . . 

L. 211, 212, not in E or E' 

L. 231. . . . cook'd before 

After 1. 248 are marks of the omission of four lines in E and £' 

L. 249-254,* not m E or E' 

L. 285. The sire saw, smiling, his own virtues wak^ 

L. 320. Left his own language . . . 

L. 441. Of souls the greater part, Heaven's common make, 

L. 442. Serve but . . . 

L. 443. And most but find that centinel of God 

L. 444. A drowsy watchman in the land of Nod. 

L. 445. And yet the dullest brain, if gently stirred, 

L. 446. Perhaps may waken . . . 

L. 483. ... or make us see 

L. 511. So *, so *, . . . 

L. 545. Great shades of **, ♦*, **, * 

L. 556. ... of each vine 

L. 600. Strive to my list . . . 

After 1. 600, E and E' have — 

But here, vain Icarus ! thy flight confine. 
Forbear 1 nor hope to make that monarch thine : 
Blind with ambition ! to think Princes things 
Made just for thee, as all beside for Kings. 

L, 601-604, iiot in E or E' 

L. 605. More she had said . . . 

* These lines in the eariier editions stood in Book L, between 176 and 
x8x : see Various Readings, Book I. , 
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After 1. 626 E and E' have- 
While the Great Mother bids Britannia sleep. 
And pours her spirit o'er the land and deep. 

* mm * * n * 

****** 

De-est FINIS 
L. 627 to the end, not in E or E' 



3. LIST OF PREFACES, ILLUSTRATIONS, CRITICISMS, &C WRITTEN 
BY POPE AND HIS FRIENDS, AND PRINTED WITH THR FIRST 
AND SUBSEQUENT AVOWED EDITIONS OF THE DUNCIAD. 

These Prefaces and Illustrations are, as was to be expected, of a 
serio-comic and ironical character. Much mystification was practised 
in regard to them ; to one long piece the name of ' W. Cleland ' was 
subscribed ; another comes in the form of a ' Letter from the 
Publisher ' ; but if we ascribe the authorship of all these, and of the 
Notes also, principally to Pope himself. — in a secondary but con* 
siderable degree to Warburton, — and, 10 a minor extent, to Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Gay, we shall not go far wrong. 

I. Letter to the Publisher occasioned by the first correct edition 
of the Dunciad. Signed ' William Cleland ; ' December 22, 1728. 
The object of this is to clear Pope from the imputation of having 
attacked persons too obscure and too dull to need or merit such a 
castigation. It can hardly be doubted that this letter was written 
by Pope ; and, if so, it betrays extraordinary egotism. A com- 
parison is instituted between Pope and Boileau, much to the 
advantage of the former ; and it is alleged that Pope * can almost 
singly challenge this honoiur, not to have written a line of any man 
which, through guilt, through shame, or through fear, through 
variety of fortune, or change of interests, he was ever imwilling ta 
own.' When we think of Sporus, Sappho, Appius, Bufo, Timon, 
and the many other pseudonymous personages in Pope's poems, 
some of which at any rate were unhesitatingly connected by the 
general voice with living persons, in spite of frequent denials firom 
Pope, the assertion given above must be pronotmced one of con- 
siderable boldness ! 

IL Martinus Scriblerus^ his Prolegomena and Jilustraiions to 
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the Dunciad, After a few introductory extracts from the works 
of some of the authors attacked in the Dunciad, to the effect that 
Pretenders in wit and poetry may be justly exposed, ending with 
the words 'Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, wicked 
Scribbler I ' — ^we come upon — 

1. Testimonies of Authors concerning our Poet and his Works. 
With a few prefatory remarks by Scriblerus. These ' testimonies * 
are carried to a tedious length ; the object being to rebut the ill- 
natured attacks made by small critics and journalists upon several 
of Pope's vrritings, by opposing to them laudatory, passages, taken 
from the writings of celebrated authors, or even from other works of 
the very cavillers themselves. 

2. Martinus Scriblerus of the Poem. This pretends to be a 
short commentary, setting forth the nature of the poem, the kind of 
machinery employed, the age of the poet, and so on ; all in a very 
weighty and learned style. 

III. Preface prefixed to the Five First imperfect editions of the 
Dunciad. From the Publisher to the Reader. This is ironical 
throughout ; but the irony is not amusing. 

IV. List of Books, Papers, and Verses, in which Pope was 
abused, before and after the publication of the Dunciad. There 
is a curious entertainment in reading the titles of these forgotten 
explosions of wounded vanity and impotent animosity. It is better, 
however, that they should now rest in silence and oblivion with their 
authors. 

V. Advertisement to the First Edition with Notes. 1729. This 
is written seriously, and tells the reader what he may expect to find 
in and with the first avowed edition. 

VI. Parallel of the Characters of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope, 
as drawn by certain of their contemporaries. The coarse epithets 
and random charges which were levelled at Dryden in his lifetime 
are printed in parallel columns with similar flowers of rhetoric of 
which Pope was the object. 

VII. Dunciados Periocha. This is merely the arguments of the 
different books. 

VIII. Caxton's Preface to his Translation of Virgil. It is 
not very clear why Pope appended this curious old piece to the 
Dunciad. Caxton wrote it in 1490, when addressing his version of the 
iEneid to Prince Arthur. He speaks in it of the difficulty which he 
experienced in selecting suitable English words owing to the then 
unsettled state of the language, and tells the well-known story of the 
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Sheffield merchant, who wished to buy eggs of a Kentish woman, 
but could not make himself understood because he did not say 
eynn, 

IX. Virgilius Restaurahu, by Scriblerus. A string of absurd 
emendations of Virgil, evidently intended as a satire on the labours 
of Bentley and other learned men. For ' fato profugus ' we should 
read *Jlatu profugus;' for *agmiae facto,' 'aggere fracto / for 
' Jamque fiaces et saza,' *}2jn. faces et saxa,' &c. &c. 

X. Continuation of the article in the Guardian on Pastorals. 
An ironical commendation of the P^torals of Ambrose Philips. 

XI. List of the Author's genuine Works. This includes the 
general edition of 1717, the Episde to Addison, some Inscriptions, 
Epitaphs, and Miscellanies, the translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and ' some Spectators and Guardians.' 

XII. Ricardus Aristarchus of the Hero. Of this clever and 
pointed dissertation, which was written by Warburton, the object is 
to show, upon evidence chiefly drawn from his own Autobiography, 
that Gibber was exactly the right sort of hero for theDunciad, which 
>was a minor epic. For whereas the hero of the greater epic shines 
by the qualities of courage, wisdom, and love, from the union of 
which springs heroic virtue ; — ^so the hero of the minor epic shines by 
those of impudence, folly, and debauchery, from the union of which 
springs heroic dulness But for these last-named qualities the poet 
laureate was, by his own confession, conspicuous among his 
contemporaries. 

XIII. Advertisement to the First Edition of the Fourth Book of 
the Dunciad, 1742. A fictitious account of the discovery of the 
Fourth Book in a nobleman's library. 

XIV. Advertisement to the Complete Edition of 1743. In this 
short piece Warburton announced the change which had been made 
in the hero since the appearance of the last edition. 

XV. Advertisement printed in the Journals. 1730. A banter- 
ing challenge addressed to bad authors. 

XVI. Of the Poet Laureate. Nov. 1729. Written after the 
death of Eusden, and before Gibber had been appointed his suc- 
cessor. It is an ironical enumeration of the qualifications of a good 
poet-laureate. 

XVII. By authority. A serio-comic proclamation, announcing 
that Tibbald, formerly king of the dunces, had been ordered 
uttevly to vanish and evaporate out of this work, and that the throne 
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of poesy was vacant, unless it should be duly and lawfully filled by 
the Poet Laureate. 

XVIII. A Declaration, affecting legal forms, and signed by the 
Lord Mayor, certifying to the genuineness of the work, and to the 
number of lines contained in it. 

In addition to these * Prolegomena,' Pope with the assistance of 
his friends prepared and published an immense number of Notes, 
partly serious, partly ironical ; a special branch of them consisted 
in pointing out the Imitations from preceding poets. We have 
used many of these Notes, sometimes with the letters P. W. (Pope 
and Warburton) or P. (Pope) affixed, sometimes simply as * Dun- 
ciad Notes.' There was also an index of the names of persons 
mentioned in the poem ; but to reprint this would be of no use, 
as we have prepared a complete index of the whole volume. 
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ADD 

ADDISON, Right Hon. Joseph, 
82 
Adonis, 47, 83 
Adriatic, the, 113 
Ajax, 13 
Alans, the, 94 
Alaric, 94 
Aldermen, 100 
Aldgate, 87 
Aldus Manutius. 64 
Alexander the Great, 13 
Alexandrian Library, 94 
Alexandrine verse, 12 
Alma Mater, loi 
Alpheus, the river, 87 
Alps, the, 8 
Alsop, Dr. A., Ill 
Ambergris, 52 
Ammon, 115 
Amphitrite, 63 
Anne, Queen, 49, 80 
Annius, 1x4, 115 
Antipodes, the, 95 
Apelles, 95 
Appius (Dennis), 19 
Arbitrary Sway, iio 
Arcadia^ the, 36 
Archbishop, the (of York ?), 86 



BAY 

Archer, a groom-porter, 76 
Arethuse, fountain of, 87 
Argus, 88, 123 

Aristarchus (Dr. Bentley), no 
Aristotle, his poetic rules, 6, 10, 

21, no 
Amall, W., 86 
Arts, the, 123 
Asturias, mines of, 49 
Athens, 21 
Atossa (Duchess of Marlborough), 

38. 39 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 

III 

Attila, king of the Huns, 94 
Attorneys, 53 
Attys, 115 
Avarice, 47, 49 

TDACON, Sir Francis, 98 
^ Bacon, Roger, 95 
Balaam, Sir, story of, 55, 56 
Banks, a bad tragedian, 72 
Barca. 70 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, in 
Bathurst, Lord, 45, 52, 65 
Bavius, 92, 93 
Bayes, 71 
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BAY 

Bayonne, 120 

Bedlam, 92 

Benlowes, 92 

Benson, loi, 107 

Bentley, Dr. R., 83, 110 

Berecynthia, 95 

Bible, the, 73 

Bickerstaff, a name applied to 

Swift, 68 
Billingsgate, 105 
Birch, the, loi, 108 
Blaclcmore, Sir Richard, 15, 71, 

85. 86, 88 
Bladon, 120 
Bland, Dr., 74 
Blount, Miss Martha, 35, 43 
Blunt, Sir John, 48, 49 
Bceotia, Boeotian, 68, 93 
Boileau, 23 
Bond, Dennis, 48, 82 
Books, 97 
Bow Bells, 100 
Boyer, 89 
Boyle, Richard, Earl of Burlington, 

59, 65, 101 
Brazen head, the, 95, 178 
Breval, W., 82, 84, 171 
Bribery, 46, 47 
Bridewell, 85 
Britain, 65, 95 
Britannia, 68 
Brobdignag, 63 
Broome, Rev. W., 72 
Browne, 92 
Bruin, 71 
Brutus, 55 
Bubo, 60 
Buckingham, Duke of, his death, 

54 
Budgell, E., 89 
Buigersdyck, no 
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Burlington. Earl of, 59 
Burman, in 
Burnet, T., 97 
Butterfly, the, 117 
119 
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CiESAR, Julius, 30 
Calista, 36 
Calypso, 37 
Cam, the river ( = Cambridge) 

no, 121 
Camilla, 13 
Carnation, a, 116 
Caroliner Queen, 40, iz6 
Casuistry, 105, 123 
Catius (Charles Dartineuf), 28 
Cato, 46 

Cato (Addison's play), loi 
Caxton, W., 72 
Cecilia, Saint, 36 
Cecrops, 115 
Ceilings, painted, 64 
Centlivre, Mrs., 89 
Ceres, 65 
Cervantes, 68 
Chalcis (an owl), 115 
Chancery Lane, 85 
Chandos, Duke of, 27 
Chaos, 104, 106, 122, 123 
Charles the Second, 17, 54 
Charles the Fifth, 29 
Charron, 28 

Chartres, Col., 37, 46, 48 
Chartreux, a lonely, 51 
Chaucer; his language obsolete, 

16 
Cheops, 115 
Chesterfield, Lord, 106 
Chicane, 105 
China (porcelain), 43 
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CHL 

Chloe, 39 
Christ Church, no 
Chromatic scale, 106 
Cibber, CoUey, 69, 71, 76, ^^, 80, 
99, 105, 114 

his plays, 75 

— Theophilus, 96 
Cicero, 31 
Cimon, 70 
Cirque, the, 95 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, no 
Clarke, Dr. S., 63 
Clenches, 69 
Cliveden, 54 

Cobham, Lord, 25, 33, 62 
Codille, 43 
Codrus, 82 

Colepepper, Sir W., 47 
Comedy, 70 

Concanen, a bad poet, 82, 86 
Conceits, 10 
Congreve, W., 82 
Coningsby, 57 
Convents, 113 
Convocation, the, 122 
Cook, a bad poet, 82 
Comeille, 76 
Cornish wreckers, 56 
Corruption, 49 

Cotta (Duke of Newcastle), 50 
— his son, 51 
Courtiers, 33 
Cremona, 23 
Criticism, 5 
Cromwell, 28 
Crook, Japhet, 48 
Crousaz, no 
Curll, Edm., the publisher, 69, 79, 

81, 82, 96 
Curtius, Marcus, 74 
Cutler, Sir John, 54 



ETO 



"irjEAN, the soft, 64 



Dedicators, 19, 83 
De Foe, Daniel, 71, 82, 89 
De Foe, Norton, 84, 89 
Denham, Sir John, 12 
Dennis, John, 10, 71, 84, 97 
Devil Tavern, the, 77 
Diamond, an Indian, 56 
Didius, 49 
Digamma, the, in 
Dionysius, 21 
Divine right, no 
Diving match, the, 85 
Douglas, Dr., n6 
Drapier (Swift), 68 
Drury Lane, 77, 80, 99 
Dryden, John, 13, 15, i6, 20 
Duck Lane, 15, 95 
Duckett, Col., 97 
Dulness, 13, 68, 69, 71, 72, 75, 

80, 82, 84, 87, 89, 92, 105, 108, 

119, 121 
Dulness, Angel of, 99 
Dulness, speech of, 109 
Dunces, 96, 98, 107, io8 
Dunciad (= kingdom of dunces), 

122 
Dunton, John, 82 
Durfey, T., 20, 96 
Du Sueil, 64 



P ASTER, 95 

•'-' Education, power of, 30 

Edward IIL, 49 

Egypt, 70, 98 

Elysian shades, 92, 116 

Endymion, 119 

Epic poems, 70 

Erasmus, 22 

Eton, loi, 108 
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EUC 

Euclid, 112 

Euclio, 33 

Eusden, Lawrence, 71, 76 

Evans, Dr., 82 



"PAME, 106, 108 

^ Fancy, 123 

Fannia, 36 

Farce, 70 

Faustus, Dr., a farce, loi 

Feather, the effect of a, 119 

Flavia, 37 

Fleckno, 79 

Fleet Ditch, 85, 88 

Fleet Prison, the, 90 

Fleetwood, 114 

Fletcher, John, 71, 73, 76 

Fopling, Sir, 73 

Foxe, John ; his Book of Martyrs, 

37 
France, 23, 47, 57, 76, "2, 121 

Freethinkers, 30, 31, 118 

Freind, Dr., m 

Fungoso, II 



r^AGE, Mr., 49 
^^ Games, the, 79 
Gaming, 47, 77 
Garter, the, 54 
Garth, Dr. S., 20. 82 
Gaul, 94 
Gay, J., 82 

Gazetteers, the, 74, 86 
Gellius, III 
Genseric, 94 
George, the, 54 
George II., 51, 77 
Gibson, Bishop, 98 
Gilbert, Dr., 122 



HOP 

Gildon, C, 76, 97 

Gillhouse, 96 

Gold, 46, 47 

Goode, Barnabas, 96 

Goodman, 98 

Gorgon, the, 54 

Gormogon, 121 

Gothic Library, a, 72 

Goths, the, 22, 94 

Grammarians, 11 1 

Greece, 72 

Gregorian (a sort of Freemason), 

121 
Grub-street, 69, 77, 82, 96. 101 
Grumbler, The (a periodical), 97 
Guildhall, the, 76 
GulUver (Swift), 68 



TTACKNEY, 28 

■^^ Hale, Dr. Stephen, 41 
Handel, 106 
Hanover, House of, 51 
Hare, Bishop, 98 
Hays, 120 
Heame, T., 60, 97 
Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, 48, 84 
Hecatomb, a, of lays, 72 
Heideggre, 76 
Helluo, 32 

Henley, John, 74, 79, 88, •90, 98 
Heywood, John, 70 
Hibernian politics, loi 
HiU, A., 86 

History, the Muse of, 105 
Hoadly, Bishop, his sermon on 
' Christ's no kingdom here,' 89 
Hockley Hole, 74, 77 
Holland, Philemon, 72 
Homer, 5, 7, 15 
Hopkins, ' Vultiu-e,* 48, 54 
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HOR 

Horace, 21, 23, no, in 
Homeck, Philip, 96 
Howard, Hon. Edward, 76 
Hungerford Market, 85 
Huns, the, 94 



T LION, 75 

"^ Indian, a sleeping, 56 

Interest, 120 

Isis (= Oxford), loi, no, 121 



JACOB, GUes, 96 
•^ James I., 109 
James's, St., Palace, 47, 112 
James's; St., Church, 122 
Jansen, a gamester, 114 
Japhet. (See Crook) 
Job, 56 

Johnston, Arthm*, 108 
Jones, Inigo, 61, 65, loi 
Jonson, Bep, 84 
Jove, 68 



1^ INGS. 122 

"'^ Knight, Robert, 120 

Kuster, in 

K\ 119 



T AGUERRE, 64 
"*^ Landscape gardening, 61 
Lanesborough, Viscount, 32 
Language, purism in regard to, 

II 
Law, William, 89 
Lead, age of, 68, 105 
Learning, 8 
Leda, 36 



MAR 

Le Notre, 61 

Leo X., 22 

Lethe, 87, 92 

Lincoln's Inn, 99 

Lintot, Bernard, 69, 81 

Livy, 95 

Locke, John, 36, 64, 98, no 

Log, King, 77 

Logic, 105 

London's column (the Monument), 

55 
Longinus, 22 

Lord Mayor's Day, 70 

Louis XL, 28 

Lucretia, 37 

Lucretius, 118 

Lucullus, 32 

Lud, 100 

Ludgate, 88 

Lutetia, 87 

Lyra, Nicholas De, 72 



TV/TiEOTIS, Palus (Sea of 

Azov), 94 
Magdalen, 36 
Magus, 119 
Mahomet, servant to George I., 

Mahomet, the Arabian prophet, 

94. "5 
Mammon, 50 

Mandeville, Bernard de, 89 

Manilius, in 

Manly (a character in the Plain 

Dealer), 28 
Mansfield, Lord, Sir W. Murray, 

109 
Mantua, 23 
Margaret College, no 
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Marlborough, Duchess of (Atossa), 

38,39 
Marlborough, Duke of, 39 

Martial, 109 

Mathematics, 123 

Mathesis, 105 

Mayors, Lord, 100 

Mead, Dr., 60 

Mears, William, 82, 92 

Medea, 108, 123 

Merdamante, 87 

Metaphysics, iii, 117, 123 

Midas, loi 

Milboume, Rev. Luke, 15, 87 

Milton, John, 64, 96, 98, 108, no 

Mist, Nathaniel, a journalist, 74 

Molidre, 71, 75 

Momus, 45 

Monkeys, 98 

Monroe, Dr., 68 

Montagu, Duchess of, 38 

Montaigne, 28 

Montalto (Sir T. Hanmer), 107 

Monument, the, 55 

Morality, 105, 123 

More, James, 81 

Morgan, a writer against religion, 

89 
Morgan, Sir, 47 
Morris, B., 82, 96 
Moses, 95 
Mourning Bride, the, a tragedy, 

lOI 

Mum, 88 
Mummius, 115 
Mundungus, 74 
Muses, the, 105 

■\T ARCISSA (Mrs. Oldfield), 33 
Narcissa (Duchess of Ha- 






milton?), 37 



PAP 

Narcissus, 107 

Nature, 4, 62, 117 

Nero, 62 

Newcastle, Duchess of, 7a 

Newmarket, 28 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 98 

Niger (coin of), 115 

Night, 104, 122 

Nigrina, 87 

Nilus, 63 

Niobe, 86 

Nonjuror, The, a play of Cibbsr, 

75 
Nonsense, 20 

r\GILBY, John, 72 
^•^ Oldfield, Mrs.. 33 
Oldmixon, John, 85 
Opera, the, 100, 106 
Orleans, the Regent, 28 
Osborne, Mother, 86 
Ostrcea, 89 
Ostrogoths, 94 
Otho, the Emperor, 28 
Otho (coin of), 115 
Ovid, 109 

Owl, the Athenian, 115 
Oxford, 108. (See Isis) 
Oxford, Earl of, 52 
Ozell, John, 76 

pADUA, 95 

Page, Judge, 105 
Palinurus (Sir Robert Walpole), 

122 
Palmers, 95 
Palladio, 61, 65 
Pallas, 68 
Pan, 95 

Paper-money, 46 
PapiUia, 36 
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PAlt 



P^an stone, 54 

Paridell, 114 

Parnassus, 96 

Pasquin, 97 

Pastora, 36 

Patricio (Lord Godolphin), 28 

Patrons, 107 

Patd's, St., 20, 87 

Paul's, St., Churchyard, 20 

Pegasus, 96 

Pembroke, Earl of, 60 

Perigord truffles, 120 

Peter (See Walter), 49 

Peter, St., 95 

Petronius, 21 

Phoebe, 115 

Phidias, 95 

PhUip II., 29 

Philip v., 29 

philips, Ambrose, 71, loi 

Philosophy, 123 

Phryne, 49 

Physics, 123 

Pierian spring, the, 8 

Pilgrims, 95 

Pindar, 96 

Plantations, 65 

Plato, III 

Plautus, 76 

Pliny, III 

Pluto, 101 

Poets, needy, 100 

Poland, 49 

Pollio, 114, 115, 116 

Polyphenu, a play translated by 

Gibber, loi 
Pope, Alex., loi 
Popes, burning of, 52, 100 
Poppie, a pamphleteer, 96 
Poverty, cave of, 69 
Prelate, the plunging, 86 



ROS 

Presbyterians, 30 
Priam, 75 
Priestcraft, 119 
Prior, Mat., 82 
Priscian, 96 
Proserpine, loi 
Proteus, 69, 82 
Prynne, W., 71 
Pulteney, Mr., 109 
Pythagoras, 121 



QUADRILLE, 48 
Quakers, 30, no 
Quarles, Francis, 71 
Queen, the, 112, 116, 119 
Queensberry, Duchess of, 40 
Quemo, Camillo, 80 
QuintiUan, 21 
Quixote, Don, 10 
Quorum, the, 47 



13 ABELAIS, 68 

"^^ Ralph, James, 74, 96 

Raphael, 22 

Ratafie, 38 

Religion, 123 

Rhetoric, 105 

Rich, John, 99 

Riches, 46, 50, 59, 60 

Ridpath, George, 74, 83 

Ring, the, 42 

Ripley, Thos., 60 

Rolli, P. A., 83 

Rome, 9, 21, 22, 60, 72, 74, 8ob 

95 
Roome, Edward, 96 

Roper, Abel, 83 

Rosamonda. 37 

Roscommon, Lord, 23 
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ROS 



Ross, the Man of, 53 
Rufa, 36 

Ruling Passion, the, 31, 41, 50 
Rustic (in architecture), 61 



C ABBATH, the witches', 42 

•^ Saints, 30 

Sallee rovers, 115 

Samian letter, the, 109 

Sancho Panza, 64 

Sappho (Lady M. W. Montagu), 

36»49 
Sardinia, king of, 29 

Satan, 56, 57 

Satire, 105 

Satumian days, loi, 105 

Scholiasts, the, 97, iii 

Schoolmen, 15 

Schools, the, 122 

Science, 105 

Scotists, 15 

Scoto, 30 

Scriveners, 30, 50 

Seine, the, 113 

Self-conceit, 120 

Senates, 121 

Settle, Elkanah, 70, 72, 93 

Severn, the river, 53 

Shadwell, Thomas, 75, 92 

Shaftesbury, Lord (Theocles), 

118 

Shakespeare, 72, 76, 84, 121 

Sheffield, Lord, 23 

Sherlock, Bishop, 98 

Shrewsbury, Countess of, 54 

Shylock, 27, 48, 49 

Sibyl, the, 47, 92 

Silenus, 118 

Silia, 36 

Silkworm, the, 112 



THO 

Simo, 38 

Simplicius, 36 

Sistrum (a musical instrument), 

"5 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 60 

Smedley, Jonathan, 86 

Smithfield, 68, 100 

Socinus, 18 

Solinus, III 

Sophistry, 105 

Sophs, 88 

South, Dr. Robert, 109 

South Sea scheme, the, 49 

Spain, 47, 94 

Stagirite, the (Aristotle), 6, 10, ai 

Stobaeus» iii 

Stowe, 62 

Strand, thie, 80 

Styx, 87 

Suffolk, Lady, 39 

Suidas, III 

Swift, Dean, 67, 68, 82, loi 

Swiss, the, 88 



'T'ALBOT, Sir Charles, 109 

Tanais, the river, 94 
Tartar, the, 94 
Tate, Nahimi, 71, 74 
Taylor, Jeremy, 37 
Taylor, John, 92 
Templars, 88 
Temple, the, 87 
Terence, 11 1 
Thalia, the Muse, 105 
Thames, the, 85, 86, 87, 92, loi 
Theobald, Lewis, 72, 76 
Theocles (Lord Shaftesbury), 118 
Third day, a, 69 
Thomists, 15 
Thorold, Lord Mayor, 70 
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THU 

Thule, a poem by A. Philips, 75 

Tiber, the, 95, 113 

Timon (Duke of Chandos ?), 62, 63 

Timotheus, 13 

Tindal, Dr., 89, 98, 118 

Toland, John, 89, 98 

Tonson, Jacob, 69, 81 

Topham, a collector, 60 

Tories, the, 74 

Tottenham Fields, 85 

Tragedy, 70, 105 

Train-bands, the, 51 

Triton, a, in stone, 64 

Troy, 73 

Truth, 123 

Tumblers, 112 

Turner, a speculator, 48 

Tutchin, John, 82 

Tyburn, 69 

T TLYSSES, 88 
^ Umbra, 28 
Uxorio, 47 

^AGA (the Wye), 53 
^ Vandals, the, 22, 94 
Venice, 113 
Venus, 95 

Verrio, a painter, 64 
Versailles, 62 
Vida, 22 
Villario, 62 

Villiers, George, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 54 
Virgil, 5 

Virgilius, bishop of Salzburg, 95 
Virro, 60 
Visigoths, the, 94 
Visto, Sir, 60 
Vitruvius, 65 



ZOI 

IXTALKER, • Hat-bearer to 
* • Bentley,' no, 112 
Walker, Edmund, 12 
Walsh, William, 23 
Walter, Peter, 49 
Ward, John, 46, 74, 76, 93, 96 
Wasse, III 
Waters, Mr., 46 
Webster, a journalist, 85 
Welsted, Leonard, 83, 97 
Weekly Journals, the, 85 
Westminster Hall, 85, 122 
Westminster School, loi, 109 
Wharton, Duke of, 31, 48 
White's, 47, 74, 77 
Whitehall, 28, loi 
Whitfield, George, 85 
Wilkins, Dr., 117 
Wilmot, John, EarJ of Rochester, 

Winchester, 108 

Wit, 105, 123 

Withers (Wither), George, 76 

Woman, 41 » 

Woolston, Thomas, 98 

Worldly, 47 

Wormius, 97 

Wren, Sir Christopher, loi 

Wyndham, Sir W., 109 

W)mkyn de Worde, 72 

W»*, 119 



'VT'AWN, the, of Dulness, 122 
^ Young, Dr. Edward, 82 



VEMBLA (Nova), 70 
^^ Zoilus, 15 
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A MARKED CHANGE has of late years taken place in the 
general course of studies pursued in our Schools. Subjects 
preyiouslj neglected have found a place in them. Amongst the 
most important of these are the English Language and J^glish 
Literature. Moreover, outside and beyond Schools and Colleges 
have sprung up readers eager for some acquaintance with our 
great writers, and feeling the necessity of help in the study of 
their works. This help has been offered from several quarters, 
but the field is so wide that there is room and need in it for yet 
more workers. It is proposed, therefore, to issue a new Series, 
to be called * The London Series of English Classics,* under the 
general editorship of Mr. Hales and Mr. Jbrbah, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmaks & Co. It seems not unfitting that 
a Series of English Classics should be called after the great city 
with which, as the centre of English intellectual life, all our 
chief Authors have been more or less connected. 

The Series will include works from all periods of our litera- 
ture, from the beginning down to the present century. It is 
hoped that every one of our chief writers will eventually be 
represented in it. Each volume will contain, besides a text 
carefully edited from the best sources, an Introduction dealing 
with the life and times and writings of the Author, and other 
incidental matters ; a body of Notes explaining and illustrating 
anything that calls for remark in the thought or language of the 
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particular work under consideration; and, lastly, an Index. 
The Editors hope to give help not only in the interpretation of 
the difficulties, but in the appreciation of the beauties, of the 
works on which they comment. This latter duty of Editors is, 
they think, too often forgotten ; and consequently great works 
are treated as mere philological or textual puzzles. 

The current belief that a knowledge of Latin and G-reek is a 
sufficient qualification for the critical editing of English Authors 
is not shared by the Editors of the London Series, and thej 
therefore propose to select as Contributors none but scholars 
who have made a special study of our mother-tongue. 

The valuable labour and ability devoted to the study of the 
English Language and English Literature in Germany render 
the aid of German scholars in this undertaking especially 
desirable, and the Editors are much gratified at having secured 
the assistance of Professor ten Bbink, of Strasburg, and of 
Professor Wagnbb, of Hamburg. 



Volumes now ready. 

BACON'S ESSAYS. With Introduction, Notes, and Index, 
by the Kev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. Head-Master, City of 
London School. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

<It is hardly possible in a short 
notice to do justice to the imiwrtance 
and merits of these volames. While 
they will be found valuable to 
readers in general of all ages and 
classes, it is esx)ecially as forming 
an excellent class-book for the ad- 
vanced pupils in our higher schools 
that we call attention to them. 

The notes are a store-house 

of information with regard to the 
meanings and uses of English words, 
and are, in our opinion, admirably 
adapted for young students, as might 
be exi)ected from the Editor's pe- 
culiar qualifications and experience 
in tuition.' School Guardian. 

' Dr. Abbott has supplied an ex- 
haustive Introduction, in which he 
describes what Bacon was himself, 
and what he was as a philosopher, 
theologian, politician (lay and eccle- 
siastical), and as a moralist. By this 
course, accomplished after much 
study both of the man and the 
matter, readers of all ages and 



classes may read Bacon's 
easily and intelligently. Not the 
least important of Dr. Abbott's 
services may be found in his correc- 
tion of the old punctuation, wheireby 
he has made sense of wluvb seemed 
to have had no meaning.' 

NoTBS and Qukribs. 
' As an edition of Bacon's Essi^a, 
this work is learned, elaborate, and 
useful. The copiousness and variety 
of Dr. Abbott's notes sn^pest the 
idea that he must have used the 
Essays as a text-book. The diction, 
as well as the matter, is most amply 
explained and illustrated; obscure 
words and constructions are cleared 
up from contemporaneous litera- 
ture, and Bacon's opinions are 
discussed by the light of parallel 
passages from his other works. Dr. 
Abbott has done this part of his 
work as thorougUy as oould be de- 
sired, and his edition is of great 
value for educational purposes.^ 

BXAMZNXB. 
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SELECTIONS from POPE'S WORKS. By Thomas Arnold, 
M.A. University College, Oxford ; Author of * A Manual 
of English Literature/ 1 vol. price 28, 6d 

Yolwmes in va/ruyus stages of jpreparation, 

POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Selected and anno- 
tated by E. DowDBN, LL.D. Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Trinity College, Dublin ; Author of * Shakspeare, a 
Study of his Mind and Art.' 

A SELECTION from FULLER. By J. G. FrrcH, EngUsh 
Examiner in the University of London. 

MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on CLIVE and on WARREN 
HASTINGS. By H. Courthobpe Bov^en, M.A. Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, Second Master in the City of London 
Middle-Class S(£ool; Author of * Muhammadanism in 
India' &;c. 

LIFE in EARLY ENGLAND, a Series of Selections from Books 
and M3S. from the 8th to the 15th century. By F. J. 

FUENIVALL, M.A. 

SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By the Rev. C, T, 
Hales, MA. Christ's College, Cambridge, Head-Master of 
the Preparatory School, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

MILTON'S SAMSON AGONISTES. By J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Joint-Editor of the Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S JULIUS C^SAR. By J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Joint-Editor of the Series. 

GRAY and COLLINS'S POEMS. By the Rev. G. P. Habhis, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master, Rich- 
mond Grammar-School, Yorkshire. 

MILTON'S PARADISE REGAINED, Books I. and 11. By 
C. S. Jebbam, M.A. Joint-Editor of the Series. 

[In the press. 
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MILTON'S PABAPISE REGMIINED, Books m. and IV. By 
C. S. Jebbam, M.A. Joint-Editor of tke S&nsB, 

SELECTIONS from BYRON'S POEMS. By Wiluam Mikto, 
Anthor of * Charactei^tic& of English Poets ' ^ 

BEN JONSON'S CYNT^BjA'S REVELS. Bj Henbt Mobmst, 
Professor of English Literature, University College, 
London. 

SELECTIONS from the TATLER and the SPECTATOR. By 
Hbnby Moblet, Professor of English Literature, University 
College, London. • 

SCOTT'S MARMION^. By Edwaed E.IMobbis, M.A. Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Head-Master of the Orammar School, 
Melbourne, Australia; Original Editor of 'Epochs of 
Modern History.* 

SPECIMENS of the EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA. By the 
Rev. RiCHABD MoBttis, LL.D. Honorary MA. of Oxford ; 
President of the Philological Society, London ; Author of 
' Historical Outlines of English Accidence,' &c.- 

POEMS of DUNBAR. Selected by J. A. H. Mubbay, LL.D. 
Author of 'The Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland.' 

CHAUCER'S SELECTED TALES and MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. By Professor thw Bbinic, of Strasburg. 

GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER and DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By the Rev. J. TwBNTYitAK, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; Vice-Master, King's College School, 
London. 

MARLOWE'S DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Pwrfessor Waohhb^ 
of Hamburg, Editor of Marlowe's * Edwaird the Second,* &c[ 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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